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CAPITAL VALUATION AND THE “PSYCHOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL” 


It may seem to some economists hardly worth while to discuss the 
problem of capital valuation. This problem, they may feel, is a sim- 
ple one and its solution not in doubt. If I venture here to discuss it, 
my reason is the continued widespread existence of a view which I be- 
lieve to be seriously one-sided and wrong. 

Economists, like people of less intellectual pretentions, tend to be 
influenced greatly by those views which have acquired prestige, some- 
times through being traditional, sometimes through being brilliantly 
new. There are fads and cults within the craft which not to accept is 
to lose high rank as an economist in good standing. One of the rela- 
tively recent fads or cults is the idea that all capital value is arrived 
at solely through the process of discounting. Book after book comes 
out which is written from this point of view. Their authors may not 
insist that cost of production has no effect, either direct or indirect, 
on capital. But the existence of any direct effect is either ignored or 
denied. 

Sometimes it is definitely acknowledged that present cost of produc- 
tion (cost of reproduction) has an indirect effect on capital value. 
Reduced cost, it is said, will increase the supply of any given kind of 
capital. This will presumably increase the supply of the future serv- 
ices of this capital. Would-be buyers and sellers of this capital there- 
fore calculate on a lower value of the so plentiful future services. And 
through this avenue of estimates and calculations they arrive at a 
lower value at which they are willing to buy—or to sell—the capital. 


The only other way in which, according to a theorist of this school, 
cost can affect the value of any capital already constructed, is through 
the fact that this capital may have to be repaired; and the prospect 
of having to meet these repair costs must be set off against the capital’s 
future services. The value of the future services, such a theorist would 
‘ay, must be discounted, and from the sum so arrived at must be sub- 
tracted the discounted future repair costs. The remainder will be, he 
would assert, the value of the capital. 
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It may seem a bit surprising, but it is none the less true, that the 
refusal to admit any direct dependence of capital value on present cop. 
struction costs found even in the textbooks of a number of writers 
who adhere, in other respects, to the idea of opportunity cost. Per. 
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haps this is because these writers fail to note the application of oppor J tal s 
tunity cost to demand as well as to supply. In the matter of the valy. HM how 
ation of capital such application is of considerable significance. The prob 
problem cannot be understood without it. that. 


The idea that capital can be valued only by discounting the value Is 
of its future services permeates the work of the noted Austrian eco- direc 
nomist, B6hm-Bawerk. In my opinion it is the point of view which js own 


implied in this idea that is responsible for the chief shortcomings in willir 
Bohm-Bawerk’s theory of interest. 
This view that the value of capital is to be arrived at by the single 


route of discounting the values of its future services has become so 
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widespread in academic circles, has been so forcefully presented by Oh 
economists of distinction, and is so sedulously taught in many colleges and ¢ 
and universities, that it may prove as hard to dislodge as the old idea J prefe 
that rent does not enter into cost, an idea which, some sixty years some 
after Jevons showed its fallacy, still occupies a prominent place in # enter 
several of our most popular and widely-used textbooks. value 


Let us present the problem regarding capital valuation with the Hi wouk 


aid of a simple illustration. Nowell is a fisherman. His usual catch 
is $40 worth of fish a week. His boat, a necessity of his business, is 
wearing out. He needs a new one very soon. He is, however, a pretty 
good carpenter. He can build himself a satisfactory boat in a week’s 
time. Kelleher, a dealer, offers to sell him a boat for $100. Nowell 
and other fishermen similarly situated refuse to pay such a price. 
Thus the demand for Kelleher’s boats is affected by the opportunity 
cost to Nowell and to others of building their own boats. Nowell re 
fuses to pay Kelleher $100 for the boat. 

Now what economic theorist will insist that this fact is due to 


Nowell’s discounting the expected future value of the prospective serv- 
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ices of the boat? Will it be said that Nowell foresees more numer- tion 
ous boats because he and others like him can construct such boats at medi: 


a cost of $40; 1 he therefore anticipates more plentiful future serv- 
ices of these boats: that this leads him to foresee lower future values 
of the anticipated services; that, discounting these lower future values, 


he arrives at a lower present value for fishermen’s boats; and that, 
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because his mind has gone through these calculations, and only because meas 

of this fact, he will not pay $100 for Kelleher’s boat? obvic 
[his sort of thing has been said and is still being said. Such eco that 
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nomists as say it would perhaps be referred to as interest theorists of 
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the psychological school. If so, I suggest that the chief trouble with 
‘nterest theorists of the “psychological school” is the wrongness of their 
pyschology- 

What if such an economist were to present the above series of men- 
tal steps to the fisherman, Nowell, saying to him: “I suppose that’s 
how you decided not to buy Kelleher’s boat for $100?” Nowell would 
probably reply: “Why no, professor. I really didn’t think about all 
that. I only thought I could make my own boat a lot more cheaply.” 
Is it not, as a matter of fact, perfectly obvious that we have here a 
direct effect of cost on value? What it would cost Nowell to make his 
own boat (opportunity cost) affects directly the amount Nowell is 
willing to pay for Kelleher’s already-built boat. As Nowell’s demand 
is part of the total demand, and as other potential buyers may be 
imilarly cireumstanced, there is here a direct influence on the value 
of Kelleher’s boat or boats. 

Obviously our story must have a place for alternative uses of land 
and capital as well as of labor. It is undoubtedly true, also, that time 
preference, operating through the process of discounting, does have 
some relation to capital value. A steamship of too great draught to 
enter the harbors of the lake it is built to navigate, will not have high 
value just because it was expensive to construct or just because it 
would be expensive to duplicate. The discounted value of its expected 
future services clearly sets a maximum price for which an owner could 
expect to sell it. Furthermore, when all the value-determining forces 
in relation to any piece of capital are in equilibrium, we should or- 
dinarily have a value for the capital (assuming it to be worth con- 
structing and not yet depreciated) which would be the same as its 
marginal cost and also the same as the discounted value of its future 
services. But to say this is certainly not to say that cost affects 
capital value only through first affecting the prospective value of the 
future services of the capital, which prospective value is then discounted 
to find the present value of the capital! 

If the above contention is accepted, there is certainly no justifica- 
tion for the view that interest is determined only through the inter- 
mediation of time preference. Nor is there any justification for the 
hackneyed claim that productivity theorists can show only physical and 
not value productivity of capital. For if capital, which has its value 
directly (and not merely indirectly) controlled by opportunity cost, is 
able to add to production, in its lifetime, goods in excess of those which 
measure its cost (on the opportunity-cost basis), then it can be made 
obvious that capital is productive in an interest- -causing sense, and 
that its productivity influences the interest rate directly and not merely 
through first affecting the distribution of income in time and thereby 
affecting time preference. 
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ed of the same kind on a smaller scale, or other kinds of capital, in place 
om of producing, as they may now be doing, goods for more immediate con- 
nd sumption. There are, in short, many alternatives, of many persons, 
ost which act both indirectly and directly; and a formula that requires 
iat them all to act only through time-preference and discounting is seri- 
cel ously devoid of the requisite catholicity. 
er. Consider, now, finally, the distinction between land and capital and 
between their respective incomes. The value of land, like that of bonds 
for or of a secure monopoly, bears no relation to cost of duplication.* It 
ure is arrived at solely by a process of discounting or capitalizing the pros- 
) be nective income from it at the current interest rate. Capital value, 
for however, depends not only indirectly, but also directly, on present cost 
the of production (or of duplication). 
ask There is a notion current among certain contemporary American 
“099 economists that the only distinction of importance in the case of in- 
able comes from the various factors of production is a distinction between 
income from all property and income from labor. With these eco- 
3 of nomists, income from land and income from capital are supposed not 
The to be different in any important respect. Nor is land itself supposed 
lant to be significantly different from humanly-constructed capital. The 
poly distinction between them has even been declared to be an “imagined” 
tion and a “spurious” one. The view is put forth that the habit of dis- 
any tinguishing between land and capital is really but the result of historical 
ight accident and not the consequence of an apprehension of any basic un- 
ipli- likeness. It just happened, so the contention runs, that classical eco- 
tion nomies developed in Britain in a period when the principal classes in 
f an rural life were three, viz., landowners from whom the land was hired, 
pay capitalists who provided machinery and stock, and laborers who were 
sing. hired by the capitalists. Since in America the person who owns land 
are commonly (though not always) owns both the improvements and the 
value other capital used on the land, it is supposed by the economists under 
are discussion that, had economics got its start in America, the classical 
y the economists’ distinction between land and capital would never have been 
d, of emphasized—perhaps would never have been thought of! 
ae One wonders whether, had it not been for the peculiar organization 
nr of English agriculture a century and more ago, the arithmetical prin- 
bes ciples by which the expected future rent of land is capitalized into a 
— present salable value would be different from what they now are! Per- 
or haps the rules of addition, subtraction, multiplication and division are 
‘so an outgrowth of the historically accidental organization of eight- 
Soe ‘Of course, a buyer of land or bonds may choose whether to buy of A or B or C. 


S may a buyer of capital. But a buyer of capital has, in addition, the option of him- 
self duplicating it. 
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THE NATIONAL BOARD FOR JURISDICTIONAL AWARDS 
AND THE CARPENTERS’ UNION 


to I 
= On August 11, 1919, was organized, in an atmosphere of high hope 
, and a general determination to end jurisdictional strife, the National 
nal Board for Jurisdictional Awards in the Building Industry. On October 
ig- 1, 1926, the Building Trades Department of the American Federation 
of Labor unanimously adopted a report saying: “We . . . . believe with 
the the President that the National Board for Jurisdictional Awards is the 
= best medium so far tried in eliminating disputes.”* On September 30, 
a 1927, this same Building Trades Department withdrew from the Na- 
~ tional Board for Jurisdictional Awards—thus concluding another un- 
#3 happy chapter in the melancholy annals of jurisdictional warfare in 
But the building trades. 
in A justifiable curiosity is aroused by the extraordinary speed with 
- which the Building Trades Department accomplished its right-about- 
ial face. How shall we account for this lightning change of front? And 
by how for the early collapse of a project so confidently and so deter- 
ae minedly begun? Was there perhaps no pressing need for the Board 
able in the first place? Was the scheme unworkable? Did not the Board 
lly. attack its problems intelligently and in good faith? What was actually 
1 at the trouble? 
wry The building trades have long been a bloody battleground for inter- 
necine warfare. One mode of settlement after another has been tried 
‘ital nd found wanting. Frequently the stronger union has simply dictated 
gain its claims to the weaker, relying for enforcement upon its own strong 
erly right arm, a method which has at least the merit of sometimes settling 
wb. disputes so that they stay settled, but which, until might invariably 
ald coincides with right, ean hardly be accepted as the final and unimprov- 
sed. able method of adjustment. The conference, which was in general use 
alue prior to the establishment of the Building Trades Department and 
per which oftentimes proved exceedingly helpful, lacks coercive power and 
self- s therefore impotent to compel an agreement or to enforce an agree- 
nists ment once made, Arbitration shares this fatal weakness besides having 
face one or two defects of its own. The unions must first agree to arbitrate, 
e to not always an easy thing to arrange, and then they are faced with the 
> the ‘till more difficult task of choosing an arbitrator. These obstacles 
” having been painfully surmounted, one or the other of the unions will 
rN very likely refuse to live up to the decision, perfectly well aware that 


nothing at all can be done about it. Certainly none of these methods 
Proceedings, 1926, p. 92. 
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ral solution to the problem of jurisdictional disputes, 


ntention of providing some such general solutioy 


il Building Trades Alliance was organized in 1904? 


ed which permitted “organizations having jurisdic. 

h those now affiliated to be admitted, provided said 

to submit their disputes and abide by the decisions 

ince.”* When, in 1908, the Alliance was succeeded 

['rades Department of the American Federation of 

Spencer said, “The dream of every officer who has 

ponsibility of directing the affairs of an interna- 

n the establishment of some medium for the ad just- 

between trades whose jurisdiction conflicts as the 

lding erection advances. The Building Trades De- 

n designed to fill the bill, becoming as it does, the 

speak, for the adjustment of all trade disputes.” 

of the Department stated that “the object of 

to adjust trade disputes along practical lines 

ne to time and to create a more harmonious feel- 

yer and employee.”® Yet despite the earnest efforts 

rades Department, jurisdictional disputes continued 

try, to the detriment of employers and unions alike. 

sputes were settled, but discontent was rife. Suspen- 

ilgamations, resolutions, appeals to the Federation 

g decisions—but the disputes persisted. The Depart- 
le to cope with the situation. 


II 


918 the Building Trades Department obtained from 
of Labor the services of Mr. John B. Lennon and 
rtake a thorough investigation of the whole matter 
priate recommendations. Somewhat later the Ameri 
{rchitects appointed a committee to make a similar 


nd in February following, this committee met with the 


of the Building Trades Department to consider the 
tional disputes. The Council subsequently instructed 
ppoint a committee of five to meet an equal number 
the architects, the contractors, and other interested 
to this group, met in Cleveland on March 8 and 4, 
non presented his plan for the elimination of juris 


1 Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, 1904, p. 8 
Metal Workers’ Journal, June, 1905, p- 206. 
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Jictional disputes. At its second meeting the joint committee endorsed 
the plan, in an amended form, and submitted it to the interested or- 
sanizations for adoption. 

* The ratifying organizations were the Federated American Engineer- 
‘ng Societies, the Associated General Contractors of America, the Na- 
tional Association of Building Trades Employers, the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, and the Building Trades Department. In the last 
named body approval was by no means unanimous, the chief stumbling 
block being the penalty clause, which required suspension of locals from 
the national organization for refusal to comply with the provisions of 
the agreement.° Some contended that this was contrary to the rules 
of several of the affiliated organizations, while others maintained that 
without the penalty clause the plan would be worthless. Only the dele- 
gates of the Granite Cutters, the Hod Carriers, and the Building 
Laborers finally voted no. 

Mr. Lennon’s scheme called for the formation of a board to be known 
as the National Board for Jurisdictional Awards in the Building In- 
dustry. Three of the eight members were to be selected by the Build- 
ing T'rades Department and one each by the Architects, the Engineers, 
the Contractors, the Builders’ Exchanges, and the employers. Regu- 
lar meetings were to be held quarterly. The duties of the Board were 
to hear jurisdictional claims and to make awards in accordance with 
the facts submitted by the contendents, who on their part were to state 
the exact nature of the work in contention along with pertinent evidence 
or argument. The employer “shall proceed with such workmen as in 
his judgment he may see fit to employ pending a decision by the 
Board.” The unions agreed not to engage in sympathetic strikes in 
connection with jurisdictional disputes. Whenever the Board failed to 
make an award an umpire might be agreed upon whose decision was to 
be final. ‘To insure impartiality it was provided that “No member 
representing the Building Trades Department shall vote on the award 
ina dispute in which his own craft is involved, nor shall any member 
employing one trade exclusively vote on any award in which that trade 
isa party at interest.” Decisions were to govern architects and engi- 
neers in writing specifications and contractors in awarding contracts. 
Very important was the provision recommending that “new materials, 
‘pecialties and methods of application shall be passed upon by the 
Board before being specified or used. . . . .” The penalty provision 
already referred to applied to the architects, engineers, and employers, 
as well as to the building trades locals." 

On August 11, 1919, the Board organized with Mr. E. J. Russell 

"Ibid., 1919, pp. 79-81. 

Constitution, N.B. for J.A., 1921. 
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of the Architects, chairman, Mr. W. L. Hutcheson of the Carpenters, 
vice-chairman, and Secretary W. J. Spencer of the Building Trades 
Department, ex ve secretary. A number of disputes were ready 
and waiting for 0] ions to begin; and on March 11, 1920, the Board 
handed down its group of decisions. A second group was rendered 
on April 28, and a third on August 2. Among the decisions rendered 
on December 4 same year was one which proved to have momen- 
tous conseque! yr the Board itself. 

For many ; the Sheet Metal Workers’ Union and the United 
Brotherhood of ¢ enters and Joiners had been engaged in one of the 
bitterest fights in American trade union history. The trouble began 
with the intro yn of metal trim. The Carpenters claimed the ney 
kind of work o1 ground that the erection of metal cornices re- 
quired the same kind of skill as the erection of wooden ones, the metal 
work simply re} ¢ the woodwork, and on the further ground that 
carpenters’ t re used. The Sheet Metal Workers based their 
claim upon th that the material was that over which they had 
always claimed sdiction. All efforts to settle the dispute ended in 
failure. At on both unions agreed to submit their claims to 
Judge William J. Gaynor of New York. On April 28, 1909, Judge 
Gaynor awarded work to the Carpenters, whereupon the Sheet 
Metal Workers 1 ed to accept the decision and the trouble continued. 
At its 1909 co yn the Building Trades Department reviewed the 
case and reversed the Gaynor decision, whereupon the Carpenters re- 
fused to abide by 1 Department’s decision, and were in consequence 
suspended*—onl} be reinstated in 1911.° Since the reinstatement 
signified nothi to the merits of the case but only that the Depart- 
ment wanted the Carpenters back again, it failed to settle anything at 
all. In 1912 t Department reiterated its decision of 1909 and de 
manded that the Carpenters live up to it.” The Carpenters soon with- 
drew from the D rtment, but at the instigation of the Federation 
were readmitted r strong opposition." In 1915, after a heated 
discussion, the De] nt reversed its stand and awarded the metal 
trim work to t nters, thus complicating a dispute which was 
already sufficient bitter 

It was a ca led with dynamite which the Sheet Metal Workers 
laid before t ly organized National Board for Jurisdictional 
Awards. The Board tackled it and on December 4 gave its decision 
awarding thx rim work to the Sheet Metal Workers.” Onc 

8 Proceeding 1911 59. 
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" again conditions were reversed, and with characteristic promptitude 
in the Carpenters withdrew from further participation in the activities 
‘ of the Board of Awards. 
d The whole matter was aired before the 1921 convention of the Build- 
od ‘ng Trades Department, the Carpenters explaining their position some- 
ad what in this wise. The Board having been organized a little more than 
. a year before the time set for their regular quadrennial convention, 
they had requested that it refrain from considering cases in which they 
ed mete involved until after their convention, when they could adopt mea- 
he sures to enforce the Board’s rulings. At the convention the matter 
- had been considered and General Secretary Duffy had been instructed 
“ to communicate with Secretary Spencer of the Board, “requesting that 
‘.. information be furnished our Board in reference to the percentage of 
tal Contractors, Engineers and Architects who were affiliated with the or- 
* ganizations represented on the Board of Awards, also as to what said 
= organizations would do to assist in putting into effect conclusions or 
sal decisions reached. No reply was received to said communication until 
™ January 7, 1921, when a list of the Contractors, Engineers and Archi- 
to tects was received, but the other information asked for was not in- 
dge cluded.”””* 
wn Now the Carpenters insisted that they particularly desired this in- 
ay formation because, the unions being one hundred per cent represented on 
the the Board, it was important that they should be dealing with a large 
as percentage of the contractors, engineers, and architects. Hence when 
_ . meeting of the Board was called for the fall of 1920, the Carpenters 
- requested that it be postponed, on the ground that because of the ac- 
ash tion of the 1920 convention they could not participate in hearings 
- until the aforementioned information had been received and an oppor- 
‘ile tunity had been afforded to reach a conclusion as to their future rela- 
“ith: tions with the Board. The Board replied that Mr. Hutcheson, being 
i himself a member of the Board, could furnish the information as well 
ated is anyone, and further directed attention to the fact that the Car- 
retal penters’ case had already been set for a hearing four times and had 
wie ‘our times been postponed at their request. 

The upshot was that the Board proceeded to hold its meetings with- 
hers out the Carpenters’ representatives, gave hearings, and rendered deci- 
= ‘ions, among them the famous award of the metal trim work to the 
ision Sheet Metal Workers. The Carpenters as we have seen refused to 
One secept the decision. They offered two reasons: (1) that it was based 


‘nev parte evidence, and (2) that their constitution distinctly speci- 
fed their jurisdiction claims. Apparently they would not have ac- 
‘epted an unfavorable decision under any conditions. 

* Proceedings, U.B. of C. and J., 1924, p. 31. 
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Unconvine: d the Carpenters’ statement of their case, the Build- evel 
ing Trades Department passed a resolution accepting®the Board's Wa 
decision.** It n moved to suspend the Carpenters unless they would thir 
agree to comply with the decision, the vote being so close that the ny 
motion would have failed had the Carpenters participated.” Once st 
more the Carpenters were out of the Department. l 
Immediate steps were taken to adjust matters. On July 80, 192), - 
committees representing the Department, the Board of Awards, and stith 
the Carpenters’ executive board held a joint meeting at which they awa 
adopted a plan ng for a reopening of the case and reaffiliation of one 
the Carpenters with the Department. On August 9 the Board of pros 
Awards met in special session to consider this recommendation, but bias 
ruled that constitutional limitations forbade its adoption, since the tech 
Carpenters must reaffiliate with the Building Trades Department be- Sev! 
fore they could legally request a rehearing. This the Carpenters re- be t 
fused to do.*® A 
Repeated attempts failed to effect an adjustment. Matters had ite 
reached an impasse: the Board of Awards maintaining that it could disp 
not grant a ng until the Carpenters had reaffiliated with the on 
Department, the Carpenters declining to reaffiliate until a rehearing ind 
had been granted. Finally the Brotherhood took the stand that it his 
would not reaffiliate with the Building Trades Department until that cons 
body had seve ill connections with the Board of Awards. e | 
Yet the Board continued to function, and apparently with a reason- prin 
able degree of Important disputes were submitted and deci- ger. 
sions were rendered at the regular quarterly meetings. Then, on Sep- trok 
tember 30, 1927. e the decision of the Building Trades Department Cert 
to withdraw. Itself alone, said the Department, of all the signers ju 
to the agreement, had made any sincere attempt to comply with it.” with 
III the 
When in 1919 Board of Awards was organized, many felt that isk 
at last a remedy had been found for the disputes which had so inces- deci 
santly racked the building industry. “If this job is accomplished,” they 
said Mr. Lennon of the Department of Labor, who originated the plan, Lose 
“T will feel that I have had some part in promoting what I believe are 
promises to be of greater benefit to the workers of the United States 0 
and Canada 1 ny one job performed by any body of men.”” of y 
The failure of lan regarded by many as the most significant step 
% Proceedings, B )»., 1921, p. 109. 
% Ibid., 1921, p. 124, 125 
* Proceedings, U.B. of C. and J., 1924, p. 31. 
% Proceedings, B.T.D., 1927, p. 88. 
* Review of the N.B. for J.A. published by the B.T.D. 
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d- ever taken in the building industry demands some sort of explanation. 
I's Was it the result of weaknesses in the Board itself? Or is there some- 
ld ‘hing inherent in the nature of jurisdictional disputes that foredooms 
he ny plan to failure? Or is this sinister something to be found rather 
ice in the building industry? 

Undoubtedly the Board had weaknesses, among them one which we 
21, are almost compelled to believe is inseparable from arbitration: the con- 
nd stitution of the Board prohibited interested parties from voting on 
1ey awards. Of course the reason for this is a perfectly sound one. No 
of one who is personally interested in the outcome of a dispute can ap- 
of proach it impartially. But at the same time this safeguarding against 
but bias eliminates the very persons who are best equipped to deal with the 
the technical aspects of the case. If a plan could be devised whereby both 
be- Scylla and Charybdis could be avoided, a giant stride forward could 
re- be taken by arbitration. 

Another fault to be found with the Board is that it omitted to formu- 
had late general principles applicable to all disputes. Apparently each 
vuld ~~ was treated as a separate entity and was decided without re- 
the ird to the verdicts arrived at in other controversies. Contradictions 
ring sal inconsistencies were inevitable, and, whether or no all charges of 
t it t fi nature were well-founded, the failure to set up general standards 
that constitutes in itself sufficient ground for criticism. On the other hand 

ve must recognize that the formulation and acceptance of general 
son- principles would be a task fraught with the utmost difficulty and dan- 
leci- ger. Indeed it is reasonable to suppose that the Board might have 
Sep troken upon this issue alone before it had ever begun its proper work. 
nen (crtainly the unions are inconsistent enough in applying tests to their 
mers irisdictional claims, and they might well have concerned themselves 
it.” with the beam in their own eye. 

Perhaps the members of the Board would have done better to defend 

‘he faith that was in them. Of course it would have been a difficult 
tha sk, perhaps an impossible one, to offer a complete explanation of all 
nces decisions. B it frank though brief statements of the grounds on which 
ned,’ they based their verdicts would have helped to clear the atmosphere. 
plan Losers always want to know why they have lost, and if the reasons 
lieve are not forthcoming they will find some of their own. 
tates Other weaknesses in the organization of the Board and in its manner 
| Apri ing could undoubtedly be pointed out, and just as certainly 
step id t} 


ese deficiencies contribute to its final downfall. But a careful 
‘samination of all the evidence at hand strongly suggests that we must 
‘ook elsewhere to find the chief cause of the disaster. 

It is true that when the Building Trades Department withdrew by 


inanimous vote of its convention, it charged the Board with intolerable 
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tyranny and ir with inconsistency in its rulings, with fail. 
ure to enforce th prejudice on the part of certain members 
against certain iving contradicted itself, with unfairness. 
“Tt is well know Mr. Green, President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, “ Board, by its action, killed itself. It outlived 
its usefulness.” vould be very convincing were it not that 
representatives units in the industry were disposed to lay 
some of the bl or of the building trades unions. “Ther 
were a few co! lid not carry out the decisions of the 
Board,” said M f the American Engineering Council and 
Chairman of th \wards, “but everyone else except the build- 
ing trades uni fied with its work and abided by it. The 
Board function ve, fairly; but some of the unions could not 
bear seeing work uught they should get go to some other 
union which cla 

As a matter idence points straight to the metal trim 
controversy as k for the cause of the Board’s collapse. 
There were mai ting factors to be sure; but it is altogether 
likely that, ex« fierce struggle, the Board would have sur- 
vived for some 

It will be re long-standing dispute was submitted to 
the Board of A nception; that the decision was against 
the Carpenters, | to accept it and asked for a rehearing: 
that the Buildin des Department suspended the Carpenters; that 
the Board of A 1 to grant a rehearing as long as the 
Carpenters wert Department, whereas the Carpenters de- 
clined to reaffil hearing had been granted; that the Car- 
penters finally | that they would not reaffiliate with th 

Jepartment unt | severed all connections with the Board. 
And thus matt veral years in what seemed an unbreakable 
deadlock. 

Then came t s of the fall of 1927. The executive council of 
the Building T: tment reported favorably to the convention 
upon the appli: Carpenters for reaffiliation with the De- 
partment; and was adopted unanimously without discus- 
sion.” The Ca nce more in the Department. On the 
afternoon of th e convention voted unanimously to with- 
draw from the B \wards.”* Despite the wording of the resolu- 
tion, the suspic! ble that there was a very close and very 
definite connect se two events. 

York 7 1927 
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Prior to these events, spokesmen for the building trades unions and 
jor the other units in the industry had united in praise of the Board of 
jwards as an important contribution to the solution of the jurisdic- 
ion problem. “At the present time (1923),” said Mr. Craig, repre- 
entative of the American General Contractors on the Board, “there 
ye no other building trade unions (carpenters excepted) connected 
vith the Building Trades Department, but who are loyally supporting 
‘he board, abiding by its findings and backing it in every way possible. 
_,, . The prediction that the board would not last and that its deci- 
sons would not be adhered to, made at its inception in March, 1919, 
and reiterated after the metal trim decision, has not come true, and 
today the Board stands higher and stronger in the minds of both 
ynion men, officials and contractors than it ever did.”** 

Former Chairman E. J. Russell said in one of his reports, “The 
Board was an experiment created of a very real need. It has justified 
its existence in that it has succeeded in eliminating jurisdictional strikes 
—the purpose for which it was created.”** 


“The Board has done wonders,” said former President Donlin of the 
Building Trades Department in 1921, “and the men of affairs who 
have lent their time in an honest endeavor to help the individual avoid 
loss of time deserve the heartfelt thanks and gratitude of the man who 
vorks on building operations on this continent; time will only tend to 
bring this obligation to us more forcibly. . . . . Public opinion is with 
the Board, and let me quote that no man or organization can long and 
successfully follow a course that runs counter to that greatest of all 
forees—publie opinion.” 

It is still more significant that in the fall of 1926, just one year 
before the Building Trades Department withdrew from the Board de- 
caring it a hopeless failure, Mr. W. J. McSorley, president of the 
Department, spoke as follows in his report to the convention: “While 
come of us may not agree with many of the decisions of the Board, 
nd may find fault with the ambiguous language used in a great many 
of its decisions, still realizing all these faults and shortcomings, I am of 
the opinion that the present National Board for Jurisdictional Awards 
is the most effective method of adjusting jurisdictional disputes which 
ias yet been presented to or conceived by the building trades organiza- 
tions of this country.”?® And the committee on the president’s report 
reported to the convention as follows: “We concur in the above and 
elieve with the president that the National Board for Jurisdictional 


* Ibid, 1924, p. 50. 

“Annual Report of the President of the Board of Awards, 1923. 
“Review of the N.B. for J.A., published by the B.T.D., 1921. 

Proceedings, B.T.D., 1926, 50. 
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The HM sve board of the Sheet Metal Workers failed to ratify it. The terms 
of tis agreement were distinctly favorable to the Carpenters, and the 
nent MEE Shect Mctal Workers were in no way obligated to adopt it, particularly 
d in HE cnce they stood ready to conform to the decision of the Board of 
\wards. This attempt to settle the metal trim dispute by means of 
low- HM committees can scarcely be regarded as fulfillment of the terms set 


‘yr readmission of the Carpenters to the Building Trades Department. 
The status of the dispute at the time of reaffiliation was exactly what 
* had been six years before when the Carpenters were suspended from 
the Department. 
We sce that practically speaking, the Building Trades Department 
part- MM yas faced with two possible courses of action: (1) it might continue 
a the HM codperate with the Board and get along without the United Brother- 
‘ae hood of Carpenters, the largest and most powerful union in the build- 
ing industry, or (2) it might withdraw from the Board and restore 
mn of the Carpenters to its fold. Small wonder that it chose the latter course. 
ding @} The total membership in the Building Trades Department is approxi- 
“ad nately 900,000, of whom 300,000 or thereabouts belong to the Brother- 
ia hood of Carpenters. The next largest union, the Electrical Workers’, 
ntro- a numbers only 140,000.%° The income from the per capita tax on the 
Carpenters would be about $18,000 a year. 
sdic- For a number of other reasons it was somewhat urgent that the Build- 
al ing Trades Department obtain the full codperation of the Carpenters 
tinct at the earliest possible moment. General organization work was not 
r our a ng with the desired rapidity. As a result of a conference of 
affect MM gencral presidents held in Philadelphia and of a thorough investigation 
f local conditions, the affiliated international unions were requested 
itute an organizing campaign in that city, each union being asked 
s De- BM to assign an organizer to this work for a period of six months, begin- 
Dis- ung March 1, 1927. To the 1927 convention of the Department, 
“ti resident MeSorley reported, “I am sorry to report that the majority 
‘m to Mo the International Unions did not carry out the recommendations of 
while the International presidents, and I would therefore recommend that 
wuild- @M further consideration be given to the conditions existing in the city of 
laims Philadelphia by this convention, as they pertain to the Building 
es." Similar reverses were experienced in several other large 
, notably St. Louis and Detroit. For several years conditions in 
the Bay District of San Francisco had been very bad. There the so- 


alled Industrial Committee and the open shop contractors had been 
aging a more or less successful fight against the building trades 
inons. Several attempts to improve matters were made by individual 


ibid.. p. 55 


” Proceedings, B.T.D. 1927, p- 44. 
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these MMM jhe Granite Workers Union said, “It has ever been my argument—I 
» the MM ojcad guilty to it everywhere, that I have argued in season and out of 
Iding HM wson that a Building Trades Department without the Carpenters is 
almost a joke.”** Herein, the present writer believes, lies the real rea- 
tence MM con for the collapse of the National Board for Jurisdictional Awards 
New MM ) the Building Industry. 

niza- 


IV 
ly by 
note- Another chapter has been written in the story of the struggle to 
cities MM oust jurisdictional disputes from the building industry. Probably this 
nters MM just attempt should not be dismissed as a complete failure. The Build- 


ey inl ng Trades Department has agreed to keep in force all decisions ren- 
f the ME dered by the Board except those involving the Carpenters. And valu- 
- this MM able experience has been gained not only by those individuals who sat on 
ding HM the Board but by all the participating organizations. Nevertheless 
stru- MM the fundamental problem seems as far from a solution as ever. 

ls.™ What will be the next step? For of course there will be a next 
er in MM sep, doubtful though it is that it will be more successful than the last. 
From the beginning New York City has worked independently of the 
time HM Board, through an agreement reached many years ago by the Building 
state MM Trades Employers’ Association and the Building Trades Council 
ppor- HM vhereby a special board is formed for the settlement of each particular 
stem @M inter-union dispute. Chicago has had since 1918 a Joint Conference 
d on@M# Board composed of eight members of the Building Construction Em- 
; this HM ployers’ Association and a like number of the Chicago Building Trades 
wing MM Council, together with an umpire who is called only when the Board is 
es as MM unable to agree. This organization functioned during the lifetime of 
plexi- HM the National Board of Awards, its decisions being subject to appeal to 
ough MM that body; and it continues to function today. Cleveland has a some- 
ll the JM vhat similar plan and there are indications that the settling of disputes 
thing MM by local boards will become more general. It would be easy to grow too 
| De- GM sanguine, however. We must not expect of the local board more than 
t for MMM it is capable of accomplishing. A careful analysis of the situation 
thich resulted in the disruption of the National Board of Jurisdic- 
ld be MM tional Awards leads inevitably to the conclusion that short of a funda- 
is re WM mental change in its union organization, the building industry will con- 
back @MM tinue to be plagued by jurisdictional disputes for some time to come. 
sions MM And slight indeed, it may be added, is the possibility that any such 
vice- GM fundamental change will take place in the near future.* 
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they. rant to say that if I am to blame for that Board not functioning, it 
hay. Ml vil be because of my zealousness to protect the jurisdictional claims of 
Spite fam OUF organization.””** That is the spirit of the Brotherhood of Carpen- 
cardia ters, and that is its final answer to the charge of ruthless disregard 
rmerfaig for the good of society, the labor movement, and the other building 
trades unIOnS. 
dec- The most powerful union in the building industry, and one of the 
largest and strongest in the whole trade union world, the Brotherhood 
of Carpenters has never had to bow its head in defeat in any important 
conflict. It is true that in the long run this policy of defending its own 
tion" Mifinterests at any cost may play havoc with those very interests them- 
Letiigsdves. As long as the Carpenters are strong enough to lord it over the 
rposefamother building tradesmen, they can perhaps afford to ignore a thing 
nized so intangible as goodwill, but the time may come when they will need the 


wn a 
rong- 
leans 


s ownfmmcoiperation of the smaller unions and the friendship of the public. 
best ME These must not be too lightly sacrificed while they are at the peak of 
their power. 

The Carpenters must and should be held responsible for the failure 
of the National Board for Jurisdictional Awards. But they cannot 
be condemned for the part they have played unless the trade union 
movement as a whole and the economic order itself are also to be con- 
demned.*° The withdrawal of the Building Trades Department from 
the National Board for Jurisdictional Awards marks the defeat of one 
nore attempt to rid the building industry of jurisdictional disputes ; 
rolicy but more notably still, it marks another smashing victory for that 
rable, MMbelligerent union, the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
) as af™mof America, in its ceaseless and sometimes ruthless fight to further the 
own MMinterests of its members. 
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-arations in the wage rates paid by different employers for substantially 
he same work in the same locality.° 

\ recent survey which covered eighty-three metal manufacturing 
plants in the Philadelphia area applies pertinently to this thesis. In- 
formation as to actual earnings, time actually worked, occupation and 
nethod of wage payment for every employee, exclusive of executive and 
serical forces, during a week in April, 1927, was reported to the In- 
\ystrial Research Department of the University of Pennsylvania.*® This 
wrvey, Which included 25,459 employees, was the most intensive of its 
kind ever undertaken in this area and was probably more intensive than 
in any other metal manufacturing area in the country. 

For convenience of discussion, attention may be centered on seven 
standard machine tool occupations in which a total of 1,456 men were 
reported. ‘These occupations are drill press, milling machines, turret 
lathe, serew machine, engine lathe, planer and boring mill operating. To 
those acquainted with the mechanical technique of modern production 
these occupations will be recognized as being among those which are 
conspicuously important throughout industry. In a sense these occupa- 
ions are specialized; but in another sense they are general, for they 
ie found wherever any considerable amount of machine shop work is 
performed. Of the eighty-three plants studied, forty-three reported men 
in at least one of the seven occupations. A number of plants had some 
men in all of the occupations. 

No assumption is made that all engine lathes, for example, are identi- 
eal, Nor is it assumed that all such machines do the same work in all 

‘It is sometimes said that the customary presentation of economic theory con- 
ibutes to questionable hypotheses in inductive wage studies. In part the criticism 


‘directed to the emphasis which theorists place upon a perfect equilibrium of economic 
forces and in part to the use of the term “wages.” Of the two criticisms the latter 
be the more valid, for the concept of a static state is a useful device when 
its purpose and limitations are recognized. The term wages, on the other hand, 
does contribute to confusion of thought in many cases. When interest rates are 
under discussion, the duration of time involved is a year, unless otherwise indicated; 
vut when the term wages is used there is no general understanding as to the duration 
of time. Thus Cassel uses the term wages as the prices paid for the services of labor 

“some unit period.” Presumably a conclusion based on one unit of time would 
se equally valid for any other unit. This, however, is not necessarily true in dealing 
with actual wage problems. Here the time element may be of considerable importance. 
Under these circumstances if one goes for aid to current economic theory, questions 
of interpretation immediately arise concerning the term wages. This uncertainty in 
‘urn may lead to the use of assumptions which might not be made if the meaning of 


he term wages were less general or if its exact meaning in a given instance were in- 
licated clearly. 


seems to 


_ "The survey was under the direct supervision of Miss Anne Bezanson, associate 
director of the Industrial Research Department, assisted by Miss Miriam Hussey, 
so of the Department. Much credit is due to Mr. Earl Sparks, secretary of the 
Met il Manufacturers’ Association of Philadelphia for his codperation and assistance. 
The author’s participation was confined to those occupations considered in this paper. 
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«mption is used under much less favorable circumstances. One difficulty 
arses out of variations in working time® and another out of differences 
method of wage payment. It is to this latter source of difficulty that 
attention is here turned. 

In the first place, the usefulness of the assumption that rates can be 
calculated from earnings and earnings from rates is confined at least 
y those methods of payment where the basic rate is expressed in relation 
toa unit of time rather than a unit of output. Among the 43 metal 
plants three general methods of wage payment were used: time, piece, 
ad bonus or premium. Time-work involves a flat payment per unit 
of time without any immediate regard to output. Piece work calls for 
aflat payment per unit of output without immediate regard to time con- 
umed. Bonus or premium plans involve both time and output; but the 
basic rate is expressed in terms of an hour. 

Not only are these three genera] methods of payment used but each 
is used quite extensively as may be seen by Table 1, where the 1,456 
operators of selected standard machine tools are classified by both plants 
and method of payment. In most of the plants there were some men on 
atime basis; but in only 14 of the 43 plants was time-work used exclu- 
ively. It is conceivable that some of these men were ordinarily on a 
bonus basis; but for the particular week in which the survey was made 
they did not receive any bonus and were reported as time workers. From 
the standpoint of workers, rather than plants, only 380 or 26 per cent 
worked on a time basis, while 749 or 52 per cent worked on a piece basis 
and the remaining 22 per cent were on a bonus basis. 

From these data it appears that at best the assumption under con- 
sideration can be used in relation to slightly less than 50 per cent of the 
workers. The 749 piece workers distributed among 17 plants are ruled 
out because the piece rate must be converted into an earned rate before 
general comparisons are possible. If, in addition to the piece workers, 
one were to exclude the bonus workers because of doubt as to the validity 
of the assumption with a bonus method of payment, then there remain 
only 880 workers, or about 26 per cent of the total, as the group to which 
the assumption is most likely to be applicable. In short the general 
wefulness of the assumption seems to be rather questionable. 

The second point to be considered relates to the validity of the as- 


*Variations in working time are usually thought of in terms of over-time and of 
short-time, especially when a special inducement for over-time is given, as for ex- 
ample, time-and-a-half. But there may be variations between plants, and even within 
plants, in the number of hours constituting full-time operation per week. One aspect 
of this point is considered in an article by the writer in the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, May, 1929. When the assumption here being considered is qualified by 
the further assumption of “normal employment,” as in the preceding quotation, there 
San evidence of intent to recognize a problem arising out of variations in working 
"me, but just what constitutes such employment is very uncertain. 
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While bonus systems are designed to stimulate the worker to increase 
»roduction, there are various ways in which the stimulation may be 
ought about. It is the existence of these various means which con- 
.butes to a diserepancy between basic and earned rates in these systems. 
In the first place, the prescribed standard time may operate as an 
scentive to the workers. In some instances, this time may be deter- 
nined by careful observation and analysis, while in others by “common 
wnse.” In some cases 10 per cent, in others 20 per cent, and in still 
others even larger percentages are added to the time in which the job 
‘sactually expected to be performed. With other things equal, the more 
iberal the standard time the greater the difference between basic and 
earned rates. 
In the second place, the chief reliance in a bonus plan may be placed 
on the degree to which the workers benefit by economies of time. The 
yorkers in some plants are credited with all the time saved and this time 
is paid for at the customary basic rate. In other plants, the workers 
are credited with some portion, perhaps 50 per cent, of the time saved 
at the same basic rate they receive for time actually worked. In still 
ther plants the worker may be credited with all the time saved but at 
ispecial rate, perhaps about 50 per cent of the basic rate paid for the 
time actually consumed in performing the work. With other things 
qual, the more liberal the plan is in this regard the greater will be the 
difference between basic and earned rates. 
It is, of course, conceivable that some employers may strive to stimu- 
lite efficiency by manipulating both the standard time and the degree 
towhich the worker benefits by economies in time. But if by this manipu- 
lation the worker earns more than his basic rate, then there will be a 
difference between the basic and the earned rate. 
Finally, the base rate itself may be manipulated in relation to other 
features of the plan. Thus in one plant making a nationally known 
product there is a basic rate for bonus workers in a certain occupation 
{ considerably less than 70 cents an hour and yet the management knows 
that these workers must have an earned rate of about 70 cents if they 
ire to be retained. This firm aims to hold the basic rate down and 
make other features of the plan liberal rather than give the impression 
of raising wage levels.’° 
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made in various ways, still the customary way is by changing the basic 
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Engine Lathe Operating 


tnumber | No. of men | Average plant | Plant number| No. of men | Average plant 

rates | rates 
} 5 48.8 227 8 70.1 
20 55.0 46 138 70.1 
1 55.2 63 12 72.1 
| 63.4 44 28 72.2 
3 65.0 773 6 72.2 
| 2 65.0 54 15 73.6 
5 65.4 475 2 75.0 
2 65.7 208 6 15.8 
4 66.3 35 108 76.8 
4 66.6 32 20 77.8 
2 67.5 23 5 78.0 
6 67.7 14 16 78.5 
4 68.2 55 2 84.6 
14 68.5 710 5 86.7 
7 68.7 4 14 87.4 
13 68.9 37 21 98.6 

26 69.5 
5 69.6 Average 73.7 

1 70.0 


Boring Mill Operating 


lant number | No.of men | Average plant | Plant number | No.ofmen | Average plant 
rates rates 
2 61.3 227 3 74.3 
2 64.5 63 ll 79.5 
3 68.3 570 2 79.8 
1 70.0 815 1 84.8 
l 70.0 14 5 92.9 
8 70.2 710 1 95.4 
4 70.3 37 5 97.8 
12 70.7 23 3 99.5 
73 70.7 
4 73.3 Average 74.0 
8 73.3 


Table 2 shows the average earned rate for the men in an occupation in 
ach plant having that occupation. Hereafter this rate will be referred 
oas the average plant-rate. For convenience of observation these rates 
re shown by Chart I. In both instances the plants are arranged in 
scending order of their average plant-rate. 


In view of the fact that the engine lathe is the most widely used of the 
achine tools and because there are more men in this occupation than in 
ny other, it may be well to give particular attention to it. The reader 
ay then observe that the tendencies shown in connection with this one 
ccupation hold for the others also. 


Instead of finding that average plant-rates are about the same for 
ngine lathe operating, it appears that there is a considerable spread 
tates. The lowest rate is 48.8 cents in plant 57, while the highest is 
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TABLE OF AVERAGE PLant-Rates AND PLant-Earninos with NumBer or MEN 
so Wuicn THE AveRAcE AppLigs, In Srecirrep OccuratTions ror Men WHo Worked 

tug NorMAL Time or PLants anp WHo Were Par on a Time Basis 
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= Plant | No. of | Plant No. of 
Inge ot number | men Plant- Plant- number men Plant- Plant- 
rate earnings rate earnings 
1suall 
7. 1 46.5 24.18 63 4 68.4 82.83 
47.3 22.72 26 71.2 36.30 
the in- 1 58.0 31.90 710 1 71.9 35.21 
= 1 60.0 33.00 475 1 75.0 40.50 
im part 7 60.2 33.08 25 1 79.5 48.16 
the in 4 62.8 30.12 
oi 6 63.3 31.63 Total 32 63.9 32.42 
Vis 1 65.0 29.74 
mp 
valid = 
var Planer Operating Boring Mill Operating 
ration 
Av e Average 
5 Plant | No. of Plant No. of 
of ther number men Plant- Plant- number men Plant- Plant- 
vr thes rate earnings rate earnings 
ally the 529 1 60.0 27.45 49 1 63.0 34.65 
all 56 10 63.3 34.82 8 1 65.0 33.15 
400 | 65.0 85.10 4 1 65.0 35.75 
ns—the 4 1 65.0 35.75 56 2 70.0 38.50 
he { 26 1 66.0 33 .66 400 1 70.0 37.80 
-|— 227 2 72.5 34.80 
eration Total | 14 63.5 34.29 475 4 73.3 39.81 
Total 12 70.1 $7.18 
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rew Machine ‘Operating 


\verage i Average 
Plant | No. ¢ i Plant No. of estas 
number | 1 Plant- | men Plant- 
| earnings | rate 
55 25.65 | 31 3 64.2 
49 27 50 | 54 1 66.0 
36 24 34 25 16 70.0 
765 26.74 773 + 71.9 
227 25.44 | 53 1 75.0 
475 40 
63 29.70 Total | 44 64.1 
26 32.39 
rret Lathe Operating 
ze | Avera ge 
Plant N | Plant No. of |—————-—___ 
number | 1 Plant- | number men Plant- | Plant. 
earnings | rate 
211] 27.00 | 
400 1.56 | 54 1 71.5 
26 32.91 475 1 75.0 
4 6.67 227 1 78.0 
570 34.12 Total | 14 66.2 
14 2.16 | 
e Lathe Operating 
rage Average 
Plant- No Plant- | No. of ———— — 
number men Plant- number | men Plant- | Piant- 
igs Tate | earnings 
44 3 26.88 
765 11 28.72 477} 1 69.0 | 37.9% 
25 3 28.67 227 6 69.4 | 38 
20 l 30.00 | 6 2 69.6 | 
49 3 1.47 54 7 69.6 
+ 5 4.54 347 1 70.0 
56 6 1.75 14 | 2 74.0 | 
211 3 4.20 475 | @ 75.0 
400 2 10 775 1 79.2 | 
717 2 2.19 | 208 2 80.0 
529 8 29.74 | 37 | 1 84.0 | 
26 9 4.12 
63 4 2.43 Total | 84 | 65.5 | 
646 78 
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aid on a time basis. So far as average plant-rates are concerned, much 
he same tendency is shown here as was observed in connection with the 
revious table. Instead of finding relatively uniform average plant-rates 
or engine lathe operating, there is a spread of about 28 cents. The low- 
st rate is 56.0 and the highest is 84.0 cents. In only two occupations 
the spread less than 28 cents, and it runs as high as 87 cents. More- 
ver, there are comparatively few instances where the average plant-rate 
juals the average rate for all the men in the occupation. This corre- 
pondence occurs in only 8 of the 24 plants; in 8 instances the average 
lant-rate is below and in 18 it is above 65.8, which is the average rate 
or all engine lathe operators. 

That the spread between the lowest and the highest average plant- 
ate should be narrower (not over 37 cents) here than when all men 
ere considered regardless of method of payment is not surprising. It 
as been noted that both rates and earnings for time workers tended to 
e lower than for piece and bonus workers. Furthermore, whatever in- 
uence over-time might have exerted on average plant-rates in the former 
able is removed so far as the latter table is concerned. 

While there may be a considerable range in average plant-rates, it is 
onceivable that the range of average plant-earnings might be quite dif- 
erent. It does not appear, however, that such is the case. On the con- 
y, there is substantially as large a spread here as with average 
lant-rates. The lowest average plant-earnings for engine lathe opera- 
ors is $26.88 and the highest is $40.32, or a spread of $13.44. View- 
ing the situation a little differently there are only two instances where 
the average plant-earning is approximately equal to the average earn- 
ings for all the engine lathe operators ($33.33) ; in 7 plants the average 
is below $33.00, and in 15 it is above $34.00. 

Even though the spread between the lowest and the highest average 
plant-earning is proportionately as great as between the lowest and 
the highest average plant-rate, there is some indication of a greater 
tendency to a single predominating weekly than to a single predominat- 
ing hourly figure. If the different plant-rates and plant-earnings are ar- 
ranged in the form of frequency distributions,’* it will be noticed that 
there is a concentration of cases at a single weekly value, while there is 
approximately uniform concentration at each of three hourly values. 
This tendency is here based on only 24 cases (plants) having engine 
lathe operators. It may be remarked in passing that when all the men 
in the seven occupations are combined, or when only that portion of the 
entire group of 1,456 men who worked the normal time of their plants 
are combined, a frequency distribution of rates and earnings indicates 
“Intervals beginning “56 and under 58 cents per hour” and “$26 and under $27 


per week,” 


| 
| 
age 
Plant. 
Carning 
28.2 | 
33.00 
33.4] 
34 50 | 
36.19 
31.0) | 
| 
ige 
Plant- | 
earnings 
35.75 
40). 50 
37.44 
34.86 
| 
e 
»jant- 
arn ings 
37 95 
. 28 
6, 
4.8] 
6.58 
5.52 
1). 50 
8.00 
1.60 
0.32 
$3.38 
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that the maximun tration in earnings occurs within narrower 
limits than does t! ntration in rates. 

However, the q re is not whether there is a greater tendency 
to uniformity in we: rnings than in hourly earned rates, but rather 
what indication there that earned rates are much the same for an oc- 
cupation among rs in a given locality. The answer which a 
purely local study sts is that there is little or no indication of uni- 
form earned rat: [here is, however, some indication of a range of 
rates within whic! .verage plant-rates of a considerable number of 
plants occur. W formity of rates defined in this way the useful- 
ness of the assump that there are uniform rates is materially re- 
stricted. But the d n which this conclusion rests warrant no other 
definition if the p hich the term rate is applied remains that of 
an hour. 

The general cor seems warranted that the information supplied 
by metal manufac plants in the Philadelphia area concerning op- 
erators of seven stat | machine tools does not lend support to either 
of the two assum] ere considered. There are rather forceful 
reasons for quest he accuracy of calculating basic rates from 
earnings and earni basic rates. And there is substantially no 
support for the a n that usually rates paid for an occupation 
do not vary among yers in a given locality. 


H. LaRve Frain 
Industrial Resea lepartment, 
University of P 
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THE THEORY OF CONSUMERS’ CREDIT 
I 


The purpose of this paper is to analyze some of the influences of con- 
sumer’s credit, and of installment credit, in particular, on certain phases 
of economic life. The ultimate aim in view is to indicate, as far as possible, 
in what different ways and through what different channels consumers’ 
credit affects economic welfare. 


Jt is necessary to have a definite view of consumers’ credit and eco- 
nomic welfare.’ Contractual consumers’ credit is ordinarily applied to 
durable commodities which are high priced and have discrete individual 
demand schedules. Usually there is a down payment at the time of pur- 
chase, and the period of liquidation falls, or is intended to fall, within 
the period of the utilization of the commodity. 


As to social and economic welfare, Professor A. C. Pigou’s definitions 
may be accepted, since we are interested in this discussion in purely 
economic and not ethical facts.? Economic welfare has two aspects— 
the subjective satisfactions, and their objective source, the national 
dividend.’ Consumers’ credit affects not only satisfactions, but also 
the tangible elements in the national dividend, namely, consumers’ goods 
and capital equipment. These are affected and conditioned, among 
other things, by the productive efficiency of labor, by the scale of pro- 
duction, by the advance of technical improvements, by the facility of 
exchange and by the degree of stabilization in business. Therefore, in 
order to show the effects of consumers’ credit on the objective source 
of economic welfare, it is necessary to indicate how such credit influences 
these several factors that affect the national dividend. First, however, 
the effect of consumers’ credit on consumers’ satisfactions must be shown. 


‘The theoretical aspects of consumers’ credit have received surprisingly little atten- 
tion. Although Professor E. R. A. Seligman has contributed a great deal to the 
knowledge of consumers’ credit with the publication of The Economics of Instalment 
Selling (2 vols.. New York, November, 1927), it will be found in the subsequent pages 
that some parts of his theoretical analysis are not wholly acceptable. As this essay 
is neither a review nor a mere criticism of Professor Seligman’s work, no attempt has 
been made to enumerate specifically the considerable contributions he has made to our 
understanding of consumers’ credit. 

*A. C. Pigou, Economics of Welfare, Pt. 1, ch. I. The assumptions of Professor 
Pigou as to the measurability of economic welfare by money and as to the positive 
correlation of economic and social welfare, etc., are here accepted. 

* For definition of national dividend, see Marshall, Principles of Economics, 8th ed., 
pp. 523-524 New additions to capital equipment, over and above depreciation and 
obsolescence, enter into the net annual revenue. Pigou, unlike Marshall, includes in 


the national dividend also the utilities derived from the occupation of houses by their 
owners. 
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Il 


economic goods? Before proceeding 
matter, it may be profitable to con- 


Seligman makes to prove that install- 


ywers’ satisfactions. 


Professor Selig- 


ents to sustain his contention: 


i 


afford the service will bring the cost 
it is worth while.® 
particular moment (when the purchase 
appear attractive to multitudes of con- 


ty only brought somewhat nearer the 
he same time as the earning of the in- 
commodities the consumption of which 
is places durable goods on a par with 


rchase at one time a good which is not 


ived”’ income. To the extent that in 


opportunity of so advancing utilization, 


ving in that particular sense.° 
this paper, includes only credit that has a 
m of installment credit. However, the con- 

of all kinds of consumers’ credit. 
from four to five billion dollars annually, 
ling at any given time. Over 50 per cent 


keting of automobiles. For various estimates 


cle Installment Sales,” American Bankers’ 
lummer, “Social and Economic Consequence 
ement to Annals of the American Academy 

927, p. 2; Milan V. Ayres, “Installment 
he Third Automotive Financing Conference, 


M. T. Copeland evaluates and amends these 


ting in the publication of the Committee 
nt’s Conference on Unemployment, Recent 
1929, vol. I, pp. 390-402. 


enumerated arguments, Professor Seligman 
f consumers’ credit by an identification of 
f Instalment Selling, vol. I, p. 165) which, 
confusing. Moreover, his theory of con- 
ludes a classification of consumption—corre- 
luction—into creative, neutral, wasteful and 


luction and consumption, which, though from 


the same end—economic welfare—are quite 
as production aims at the creation of the 
objective activity, while consumption is the 
hich the results of economic activity merge 


‘ 
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Consider first the cost of service in the extension of installment credit. 
Theoretically, assuming that the business of financing installment sales 
is competitive, finance charges will tend to be minimized. The interest 
rate on consumers’ loans, statically considered in a state of pure com- 
petition, would measure both the marginal lenders’ and the marginal 
borrowers’ preference of present over future utilities. In the actual 
state, however, there is a difference between the marginal borrowers’ 
and the marginal lenders’ estimation of this preference of present 
over future enjoyments.*® This difference will be greater as the 
disadvantage in the position of the borrowers compared with that of 
the lenders is more pronounced.’* Then there will be a wider separation 
between the upper limit which the interest rate may reach (set by the 
marginal borrowers’ point of indifference, where they consider the alter- 
native of waiting), and the lower limit, which is determined by the op- 
portunity the marginal lenders have of using their funds differently. 
In this difference between the borrowers’ and lenders’ margins of trans- 
ference all additional charges for cost, risk, and profits of financing 
find their place. 

Professor Seligman’s contention that finance charges must tend to 
a minimum is therefore limited by the consumers’ lack of reserve funds, 
of knowledge as to the amount of finance charges, and of the power of 
resistance to high pressure salesmanship.** Moreover, competition 


among finance companies is not always effective.* Furthermore, the 


into the immeasurable psychic consciousness of the individual. This latter process is 
as distinct from production as physiology and psychology from economics. 

A less elaborate theory of consumption, but of the same general tenor and possess- 
ing the germs of Professor Seligman’s theory, is to be found in a French work by 
Pierre Vialles, La Consommation et Les Crises Economiques (Paris, 1903), pp. 241-244. 
Professor Seligman will also find a sympathizer in Professor Charles Gide, Cours 
@Economie Politique (Paris, 1903), pp. 711-714, and pp. 734-740. 

“Cf. Von Wieser, Social Economics (English translation, 1927), p. 352. It is 
not necessary to assume that these calculations are rational. They may be, and usually 
are, quite impulsive. But the results are just the same. 

“This disadvantage may be due, for example, to lack of knowledge, to lack of 
power of resistance to sales pressure, and to shortage of reserve funds on the part 
of borrowers. 

“Professor Seligman contends that “the rationality of the consumer depends 
largely upon the kind of article which he buys and upon the income class to which 
he belongs” (op. cit., vol. I, p. 267). He then states that installment credit is used 
by people having large incomes. And he concludes, quite consistently, that people 
using installment credit make a rational decision. It is hardly necessary to point 
out that neither the major nor the minor premise of the syllogism is undeniably true. 
[t must further be stated that at present various devices are used which make it 
difficult to know the actual interest charge. In retail furniture business it has become 
usual to quote “time price” first, and then upon insistence by the customer, to make 
a deduction from it on cash purchases. In automobile sales also there is a variety of 
confusing methods for calculating finance charges which give a deceptive notion 
of the actual percentages charged. 

Among finance companies there is a tendency towards concentration and centrali- 
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risks involve eat that even if competition were effective, the 
minimum con tes would still have to be very high.** 

It is argued, that installment credit appears attractive at the 
time of purc! it subsequent regrets and dissatisfactions may , 

exist in cash } ; well as in installment buying, and consequently h 
have no imp n economic point of view.” It is true that " 
dissatisfaction may result from cash purchases as well as from buying on & , 
credit; it is 1 however, that the latter case is, from the point of L 
view of the c ire and of economic welfare, unimportant and 

{ 
inconsequent itter of fact, such a situation is created by the b 
extension of s’ credit that the reputed rationality of con- : 
sumers’ choi uughly vitiated, with detrimental effects to eco- p 

nomic welfar the security of credit. The very conditions which 
Professor Selis s as advantages, namely, that installment credit 
5 
places durable par with ephemeral goods, and that the goods I ,) 
thus bought “saved” income, contribute to the irrationality i ., 
of a consumer’ , and diminish his net satisfactions to perhaps H ., 
less than wi ed if the same commodity were bought for - 
Al 

cash, and also to than he expected at the time of purchase. 

To prove 1 necessary to analyze the psychology of the cor- 
sumer at the es a purchase on credit. From the consumer's 
point of view, as ‘rom that of the credit structure and the eco- ¢ 
nomic equilib: time factor is the most important element in Mb 
consumers’ C1 H here are three distinguishable factors rela- i « 
tive to three di ictivities. These are, the time when the consumer's Bi es 
demand is eff period of the utilization of the commodity, and HR ti 
the period of nt. The influence of these time relationships is i co 
more pronounct ller the down payment, the more durable the mi 
commodity, a1 rer the period of payment."® We must analyze 
the import e of these different time factors. m 
wl 

zation of contro n of management. This is done on the one hand by 
the creation of br: idiaries, and, on the other hand, by the union of smal el 
finance institut nations to 

Ee ws c 3 the University of Pennsylvania, states that “as a rule, i th 
costs the buyer mn the installment plan, as it would if he borrowed the r 
money at an int ven to forty per cent and paid cash” (op. cit., p. 3) ‘ 
Professor Seligt that high finance rates are charged (op. cit., vol. I, pp 
283-285). The c res of Mr. Milan V. Ayres, Annalist of the Nationals 
Association of A , indicate that finance charges vary from ten \ 
twenty per cent t extended (op. cit.). 

* Seligman, I, p. 252 

% In the si n of consumers’ satisfactions, two important assuM)- 
tions are made d that the consumers’ income remains constant, and tha! 
the price level Otherwise it would be difficult to trace the direction ® 
which consume! I ‘e affected by consumers’ credit, because changes " 
income or com! | cause the consumer to revaluate the utility of monty; 


| 

| 
7 
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e, the It is a platitude of economic theory that consumers are prone to dis- 
count future utilities in terms of present satisfactions. In the case 
of durable goods bought on cash, the price measures the purchaser’s 
present evaluation of the future utilities, properly discounted, as well as 
his estimation of the present utilities which the commodity will yield. 
The future utilities of the durable commodity are presumably compared 
with the satisfactions one can derive from other utilities which one can 
buy at present with the same purchasing power.’ But when credit is 
obtainable, the comparison is not between present utilities and future 
utilities, but between two future utilities—those of the durable good 
on the one hand, and those others which will have to be abandoned when 
payments are made on the installment purchases. From this situation 
arise two probable consequences. First, the future utilities of the durable 
good purchasable on credit are apt to be more vividly perceived than 
the utilities of those other alternative commodities of the same period; 
secondly, the discount of the future utilities bought on credit may be 
smaller, and the discrepancy greater, the smaller the ratio of down pay- 
ments and of subsequent installments to the total value of the commodity. 
‘These last two points become evident by further study of the con- 
sumer’s psychology at the time he makes a purchase on credit. Effec- 
tive demand for any commodity is ordinarily the manifestation of the 
consumer’s desire to maximize his net psychic income—the difference 
between utilities and disutilities—limited by the extent of his knowl- 
edge. The disutilities consist of real costs (fatigue, etc.) involved in 
earning an income and, in a certain sense, of the sacrifices of other utili- 
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ity, and HB tics that could be bought with the same expenditure. In the case of 
ships is HM consumers’ credit, effective demand results in a contract for future pay- 
able the HM ments under conditions in which the future utilities of the durable com- 
analyze i modity present themselves to the consumer’s imagination with the same 


motivating power as present utilities; in other words, the consumer 
obligates himself to make future payments when desire for immediate 
njoyment is the regulator of effective demand, while the deterrent fac- 
tors, the future disutilities, are underestimated. Let us recapitulate 


» hand by 
1 of small 


<p the situation: If the consumer bought a durable commodity on cash, 
+, p. 9). aE fruition of the future utilities into present satisfactions as time 
vol. I, p> Heoes on would create a surplus of satisfactions over and above what he 


~~ anticipated. As he buys on credit, however, he discounts the future 
disutilities as well as the future utilities. This eliminates a great part 
of the potential surplus. 

it assump 
and that 
irection i 
changes 
of money; 


that is, he will reconsider his utility and demand schedules for all commodities, 
ncluding the stored up utilities of his installment purchases. 

“Marshall, Principles of Economics, 8th ed., pp. 121-128. Cf. also footnote on page 
123 and note V in Mathematical Appendix. 
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This is not al bly discounts the future costs more than 
he does the fu the durable commodity. This results 
from the fact t essure salesmanship and in the absence 
of the necessity ediate payment in full, the present utility 
yielding power lity is paramount in the purchaser’s mind 
when he makes to sign the contract. At the same time the 
future costs ar d because he cannot foresee the possi- 
bilities of mor native ways of spending in the future. 
This situation ntuated (to repeat) the smaller the ratio 
of down paym suent installments, to the total price of 
the commodity, the period of liquidation. Consequently, 
when future p resent, and payments are due, the satis- 
factions realiz they would be if the purchase were cash; 
and, moreover, er obtains less net satisfactions than he anti- 
cipated when h ract. It appears, therefore, that the al- 
leged benefits w ( Seligman asserts arise from the extension 
of consumer’s nizing utilization and payment, and by 
putting dural with ephemeral goods, create such condi- 
tions that, due imer’s propensity to underestimate the future 
(in this case f . net satisfactions are lessened as com 
pare d with wha ly be realized. 

The failur realize the net satisfactions he antici- 
pated does not him to default on his obligations. Under 
the assumptio1 nd prices are constant, in all probability 
consumers will net satisfaction to justify the liquidation 
of their debts nsumers, having signed the contract when 
they were und the alluring but illusive impression of 
enjoyments vi | by persuasive and over-zealous salesmen, 
may be totally n future periods become present. Then 
the satisfactior the stored-up utilities of the durable com- 
modity and tl lved in paying the installments may just 
offset each ot} n of indifference is created in the consumers’ 
estimation of t] ling their income—whether to pay their 
debt with it, o vote it to the acquisition of ephemeral en- 
joyments and d nstallment purchase. Hesitance, as mani- 
fested in repea ;, is characteristic of such consumers. Or 
again, it may | lities out-balance the ill-anticipated utili- 
ties. Then, t probable under the present assumptions, de- 
faults may oc y take serious proportions during depres 
sions, as will | ntly.** 

8% The argum i have been emphatically formulated to bring ou! 
the issues. The rating circumstances which either reduce the con- 
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The conclusion of this part of the discussion seems to be that con- 
sumption credit may increase economic welfare by maximizing satis- 
factions in the ideal or static economic conditions where the contract 
is entered into by the free choice of the consumer, in full knowledge of 
his own present and future financial circumstances and of the conditions 
surrounding the credit extension, without underestimating disutilities, 
or overestimating satisfactions. Then the interest rate on such credit 
would measure the extent of the undervaluation of future as compared 
with present utilities both by lender and borrower, and both parties to 
the contract would benefit, as in any other barter or exchange trans- 
action rationally consummated. In actual fact, however, consumers 
are motivated by the same desire when they enter into an installment 
contract, but the conditions surrounding the transaction vitiate, par- 
tially or totally, this desire to maximize their satisfaction by availing 
themselves of credit facilities. 


Ill 


Having considered the influence of consumers’ credit on satisfactions, 
the next point to be analyzed is the effect of such credit on the objective 
source of economic satisfactions, namely, the national dividend. Con- 
sumers’ credit may affect the national income through three channels: 
first, though its effects on the productivity of the industries which 
make use of it; secondly, through its effects on the supply of capital; 
ind thirdly, by facilitating exchange. Consumers’ credit must be con- 
sidered in turn in relation to these several spheres of influence. 

The productivity of business enterprise is limited and conditioned 
by the efficiency of labor, by the extent of the market and the size of 
the industrial establishments and by the technological conditions in in- 
dustry. The effect of consumers’ credit on the consumer as a productive 
agent must of necessity receive little consideration. Even though certain 
authorities assert that credit enhances the productivity of the con- 
sumers who make use of it, the causal relationship involved is undeter- 
minable and not subject to conclusive treatment. It is hard to prove 


t least in part, a mistake already made. These ameliorating elements are: (1) The 
‘tandard terms advocated and applied by the members of the National Association 
of Finance Companies, which require a down payment of 3314 per cent on the value 
of new cars, and 40 per cent on the value of second hand cars, and which allow a 
maximum of 12 months to pay the rest. (2) The possibility of a change in the social 
circumstances of the buyer, such as prospects of marriage, or of getting a position, 
ete. (3) A possible change in the consumer’s tastes favorable to the enjoyment of 
durable utilities. One may be disposed to add that durable consumers’ goods have 
a technical Superiority over ephemeral utilities. But it must be remembered that 
the purchase of durable goods on credit creates a situation that eliminates the con- 
ditions which make for this superiority, so that the conclusions in the text are valid 
in spite of this potential superiority of durable goods over momentary satisfactions. 
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(8) Supposing that at the time of the advent of installment credit 
the optimum unit of production was not yet realized, is it possible that 
cash demand would in time increase sufficiently to allow the optimum 
size to be established? 

As to the first question, it may briefly be stated that the smaller 
the ratio of wages to fixed capital required by the nature of the industry, 
the greater the chances of realizing internal and external economies.” 
The automobile, the washing machine, the refrigerator, gas-stove pro- 
duction and the radio industries are subject to this condition. The 
optimum size of production in these industries is very large. On the 
other hand, the furniture, the clothing and the jewelry industries are not 
nearly as much subject to large-scale production. 

Coming to the second question, it is not certain that even in the former 
class of industries installment credit has so changed the size of the 
individual plants as to increase internal economies. May it not be true 
that after the establishment of an adequate market, the size of the plants 
grows more nearly in functional relation to advances in the technique 
of production than to increase in demand?** Professor Seligman judici- 
ously demurs on this point.* 

And this brings the discussion to the third question. What evidence 
is there that installment credit has increased the demand for, and the 
output of automobiles, radios, and other products sold on credit beyond 
what would in due time prevail? In the automobile industry the rate 
of increase in sales was greatest from 1900 up to the introduction of in- 
stallment credit (about 1915), and the rate of increase was very low 
from 1920 on, when an unprecented liberality in the extension of con- 
sumers’ credit* existed.” Automobiles, radios, refrigerators, etc., are 

“The definitions of internal and external economies here adapted are to be found 
in Marshall’s Principles of Economics, 8th ed., pp. 266 and 318. A clearer statement, 


perhaps, can be found in Professor A. C. Pigou’s article, “The Laws of Diminishing 
and Increasing Cost,” Economie Journal, June, 1927. 

“Mr. R. C. Epstein states that “the whole internal organization of the large fac- 
‘ory in this new (automobile) industry revelves around the concept of progressive 
performance through the decentralization of productive operations” (The Automobile 
Industry, p. 46). To what extent are the achievement and the increased productivity 
of this process due to increase in total demand, and to what extent are they due to 
scientific progress? 

*“The difficulty with this allegation (that installment credit has brought about 
mass production and economies) is that there are many reasons which explain the 
phenomena in question, and that there is no way of segregating the special influence 
which has been exerted by installment selling .... in achieving this result. Mass 
production is a characteristic of the entire field of modern industry. .. . . The con- 
tinuous reduction of price is true again of all industries where inventions and im- 
provements are exerting their influence. .... As installment selling is an accompani- 
ment of modern methods . . . . (it) is doubtless to be credited with its share of in- 
fluence” (Seligman, op. cit., vol. I, p- 295). 

*Epstein, op. cit., p- 266. 
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probably attractive enough to have forced a redirection of the cash ex. 
penditure of consumers. And so the industries might be enlarged suf. 
ciently, even if not to the present extent, to realize the economies of 
large-scale production without installment credit. To the extent, hoy: 
ever, that the industries using the time payment plan are subject tj 
external economies, and to the extent that installment credit has jp. 
creased demand beyond what could exist without it, to that extent’ cop. 


sumers’ credit has been a factor in lowering the cost of products.” 

The assertion that installment credit has smoothed down the curve of 
seasonal production of automobiles rests on misconceived causal rela-Mlsta, 
tions. Consumers’ credit can have achieved this beneficial result ai- 


tributed to it only if slack demand in autumn and winter months were due 
to a shortage of purchasing power. There is nothing to confirm this. 
On the contrary, the slump in the demand for automobiles starts in Oc- 


tober. If there is any time when the average American farmer has pwr tec 
chasing power, that is in the fall of the year. Employment in the ir- 
dustrial sections also improves at this time of the year. The rea] res 
sons for the seasonal changes must be sought in weather conditions and 
in the fact that the prevalent type of car produced was open touring.” i 
Even now, in spite of the profuse credit facilities, there is a seasonalgm?"® 


slump in the production of cars during autumn and early winter months 
which ranges from twenty to twenty-five per cent below the annual aver- 


age.”° 

In the foregoing discussion some doubt has been cast on certain a 
parently premature conclusions concerning the beneficial effects of con 
sumers’ credit. In some ways, however, the extension of such credit maj 
have really benefited industry. In the first place, it must hav 
accelerated the development of those industries which are subject ! 
large-scale production, such as the automobile and the radio industries 

. 

Moreover, even if internal economies had been, or could be, secure | 
without consumers’ credit. to the extent that such credit facil 
tated the redistribution of individual expenditures into particular chan : 
nels, it has contributed to the realization of external economies by 
creasing the total demand for definite products. Finally, keeping thes 
foregoing effects in mind, it is not at all unlikely that consumers’ credit 
in the dynamic development of these industries, during the transition 

* There is, of 4 difference between cost price and what the consumer p# 
It must not be forgotten that the finance charges eliminate a good deal of possi 
advantages of tl rf 

* The total of closed cars made in 1916 was less than 2 per cent of * P 
total automobil tion. In 1926, closed car production stood at 72 per cent of t , 
entire motor car output. (Epstein, op. cit., pp. 112-115.) 

* Estimated f1 the figures of passenger car production, 1923-1927, as publist 
by the Department of Commerce, January and March, 1928. 
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period of redistribution of personal and social outlays, has also helped 
he improvement of labor and capital saving machinery by making them 


{MBfnoncially and technologically necessary. These may have been forced 
t, how-fMBupon the industry by the rise in wages and in the cost of capital, caused 
ject toll), short-time increase in demand for certain types of workers, and by 


he effect of consumers’ credit on the supply of loanable funds. 
nt’cor It appears from the foregoing discussion that the beneficial effects 
»f consumers’ credit on industry are exaggerated. Moreover, even the 


urve offi enefits that may arise from the dynamic changes inherent in the initial 
al relaffMstage of credit extension are subject to the limitation of the conditions 


that were described in the preceding section. If the motive power behind 
vere duef/these dynamic changes, the redistribution of personal expenditures, is 
rm thisiMthe result of mistaken choice due to miscalculated satisfactions, then 
s in Oca good deal of the subsequent benefit arising from institutional and 
1as purfmtechnical developments is offset by the positive psychic losses to the 
the infconsumer. 


real rea IV 


Before the relation of consumers’ credit and business fluctuations can 
properly be considered, it is essential to analyze the effect of such credit 
n the general equilibrium of exchange. The problem consists in trac- 
ing the influence of consumers’ credit, considered merely as a credit 
facility, on the general purchasing power of the country and on the 
otal supply of consumable commodities. There are three separate 
points of view from which the extension of consumers’ credit can be 
adit mmge™alyzed: first, the very short run effects of consumers’ credit on in- 

‘Bitividual purchasing power; secondly, the intermediate period of redis- 
ribution of individual and social outlays; and thirdly, the long run 
period, when the national dividend, as well as individual incomes, can 
be permanently affected. 

(1) There are two conflicting views in regard to the real nature of 
he inerease in the purchasing power of the individual over short periods. 
It is asserted on the one hand, that this temporary increase in demand 
creases production and hence creates purchasing power, so that, even 
in the short period consumers’ credit is, in a sense, self-liquidating.”® 
On the other hand, it is maintained that installment credit increases 
purchasing power in the short run only by anticipating future income, 
and ut by increasing present income parallel with increased consump- 
tion.® 


“Seligman, op. cit., vol. I, p. 281. “It is obviously erroneous to deny the influence 
of ‘ven a temporary demand upon production, and its correlative purchasing power.” 

“W. T. Foster and W. Catchings, Business Without a Buyer, ch. V; J. Moffat, “Is 
Installment Buying a Boon or a Menace?” Banker’s Magazine, February, 1926; Noyes, 
Financing Prosperity on Next Year’s Income,” Yale Review, January, 1927. 
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1s to be more in accord with the facts than the 
run, effective purchasing power and consumption 
of the effects of consumer’s credit on money 
ise to pay constitute the consumer’s effective 
Production is increased in response to this de- 
ability increased production does not cause suff- 
to be advanced in time to render consumery’ 
And even if the full sale-price of the increased 
|, the time lag in the process of distribution of 


ugh the community, in respect to the period 
] 


ers’ credit must be liquidated, would not allow 


his purchasing power as to affect installment 
short run, increased consumption is permitted 
nn of future income. 
partial view of the situation. In time, payments 
come to the second phase of the situation), 
in lump sum; and, as there is no immediate 
onsumer is obliged to pay out of customary 
maintains in his current income a margin of 
up in liquidating his debt and thus raise his 
and save less than he used to save before.” 
does not wish to cut into his margin of saving, 
enjoyments. In either case there is a redistri- 
ible into a substitution of one kind of utilities 


third phase, the long run effect of consumers’ 

. new facility in the exchange of commodities. 
rthodox fashion, that “the supply of one thing 
for something else. If, therefore, we supply the 
in productive power will find its own market.” 
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rward, especially by Professor Seligman, Dr. Plummer, 

gs have increased enormously since 1914 and there- 

have affected them unfavorably is not tenable. To be 

who can tell that they would not have increased more 
ut into their margins of savings? 

ilso a redistribution of social productive energy. 

r margins of savings, there is a redirection of producers’ 

sibility of increasing the national dividend through 

ent of the capitalist process of production. The sub- 
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It has become a commonplace of economic theory that the total supply 
of commodities constitutes total demand. Professor Seligman does not 
indicate how this abstract economic truism applies to installment credit. 
‘he theory is sound if the concept of production is stripped of all en- 
tangling relationships of form, place, and time. But in economic analy- 
sis, especially in the consideration of factors in exchange, it is unreal 
and hence unprofitable to speak of things in general. In the present 
application of the theory, one may well remember that people do not 
produce “production in general” and exchange it for other “production 
in general.” In reality concrete things are produced to be sold for 
money, to consumers who expect a net psychic income. Under these 
conditions the formula, “production is its own demand,” must be modi- 
fied by the time lag involved in the circuit flow of money, and by the 
falling utility and demand schedules of particular commodities. The 
formula would be true if the total price of the increased production due 
to the increase in consumption during the first phase were disbursed 
to the consumers within the period of the liquidation of their debts; 
and also if the demand for the commodities sold on credit were extremely 
elastic, so that demand curves were almost parallel to the horizontal axis. 

But these conditions cannot truthfully be predicated of actual facts. 
Accordingly, the theory must be modified. It can be said, however, that 
to the extent to which commodities sold on consumers’ credit possess 
boundless possibilities of satisfying intense wants, and in so far as 
there is a partial synchronization between production and advances of 
purchasing power, consumers’ credit has increased purchasing power 
by increasing consumption and production. In this situation the réle 
of consumers’ credit is quite analogous to the function of commercial 
credit, which is to facilitate the movement of commodities to their des- 
tination—the consumer—by making potential demand effective earlier 
than would be possible if cash payment were required. This increases 
the production with considerable increase in purchasing power. Needless 
to say, this process is bridled by the technical and natural limitations of 
the productive capacity of industry. Moreover, diversity in production, 


and the choice of the right®® persons to whom credit is advanced are 
very essential.*” 


“The definition of “right” in this connection would be “capable of fulfilling an 
economic expectation.” 

"Professor Seligman writes: “If installment credit is a part of consump- 
tion credit, and if consumption credit is a part of credit in general what reason is 
there for denying to installment credit some of the characteristics that we must 
ascribe to all credit? What is there, in other words, about installment credit that 
deprives it of the benefits which attach to credit as a whole? If credit to the pro- 
ducer normally increases his productive capacity, why should not credit to the con- 
sumer normally increase his consumptive capacity, that is, his purchasing power?” 
“p. cit., p. 282. It need hardly be pointed out that these questions ‘do not constitute 
an adequate proof of what they obviously imply. 
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Postponing th of the results of the inquiry in this section to 
the conclusion, it | here that the isolation of the three cases 
just studied is ar Synthetically viewed, all three phases, antici- 
pation of futur listribution of expenditure, and any possible 
long run effects e] redit on purchasing power, are parts 
of the same picture, ins bly interrelated. : 

It is one of th of Pigou that the maximization of economic 
welfare is likely t r “the less variable are the annual volume of 
the national divi | the annual shares that accrue to the poor.” 
This fact becom ) one considers not only the absolute varia- 
tions in size of t] | dividend and the distributive shares during 
the different ph business cycle, but also when one views the 
relative variatior lifferent kinds of income, and the subsequent 
changes in the in f satisfactions derived from a unit of purchas- 
ing power. It i: tant, therefore, to examine the mutual reactions 
of consumers’ cr business fluctuations. There are two distinct 
problems to be ec d. First, whether there is anything in the nature 
and mechanism t selling that may cause or precipitate a 
business depress dly, what will be the effect of the existence 
of installment c1 sion comes about independently, due to 
other causes. 

These questi: t be answered satisfactorily without having a 
clear conception und nature of business cycles. Obviously 
no such prodigi n be undertaken here. However, some non- 
controversial ge1 in be made in regard to the immediate 
concomitants of essions. This phase of the business cycle 
is invariably ac fall in prices. The other manifestations 
of business dep is sluggish business conditions, unemploy- 
ment, liquidatior nk reserve and low interest rates, are im- 
mediately caused b )f prices. An explanation of business de- 
pressions must, th plain the cause of the fall in prices. Prices 
fall because demand take off existing production, at the current 
prices. The imn f this overproduction relative to demand 
at the prevailing ither an overproduction of goods beyond 
the marginal ut riven prices, or a diminution of consumers’ 
demand due eit! n of particular wants or to a shortage 
in purchasing ] present quest resolves itself into finding 
whether consum fluences production and consumption s0 
as to cause relat! ion, a saturation of wants, or a shortage 
in purchasing p 

First, consid: of installment credit to overproduction. 
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The motive in all investments is the expectation of profits. Exaggerated 
estimations of future profits, based on recent profits and on the calcula- 
tion of past rates of increase in sales, may encourage over-investment. 
Consumers’ credit is likely to mislead business men in their estimation 
of future profits. During the initial period of the application of credit 
in the retailing of any commodity, demand increases until the marginal 
buyers under the new conditions are accommodated. Then demand 
becomes steady and production is adjusted to the new market conditions 
which are again stable, still subject, of course, to the influences of other 
changes, such as rise in costs and shift in tastes, ete. Whether the pres- 
ence of elements which may lead to over-expansion of capital equipment 
during this initial period will cause a depression depends on the magni- 
tude of the industries affected, on the extent of miscalculation and on the 
general business conditions of the time. 

An undue development of an important industry, such as automobile 
production and subsidiary enterprises, may cause or precipitate a busi- 
ness depression. The danger becomes much more apparent when one 
considers the effects of consumers’ credit on demand. It has been shown 
that credit increases consumers’ purchasing power, in the short run 
by anticipating future income and in the long run possibly by increasing 
incomes. Moreover, the types of commodities thus acquired are durable, 
and are subject to discrete individual demand schedules. From these 
facts arise the possibility of saturation of demand.** A given market 
condition for a commodity can be conceived of as a saturation of demand 
at the current price. This is quite normal in ordinary cash transactions, 
but becomes dangerous in relation to installment selling. The condition 
of saturated equilibrium for commodities sold on credit will have retro- 
active effects. It will become difficult to take new people into the class 
of installment purchasers, and since individual demand is discrete, a 
part of the outstanding credit will be liquidated and total demand for the 
commodities involved will dwindle to the cash and credit replacement 
markets. The industries thus affected may have to retrace their de- 
velopment to adapt themselves to a less pretentious scale of production. 

No pessimistic prophecy is intended here. The home market for auto- 
mobiles is very receptive, the demand abroad still more absorbent. Per- 
haps this condition will prevail until the replacement demand is great 
enough to provide an adequate outlet for the present productive capacity 
of the industries affected, provided, of course, this capacity is not un- 
duly enlarged in the meantime.** 

_ “It must be stated that an absolute saturation of demand, in the sense that an 
‘ncrease of supply will not increase consumption to any appreciable extent, but will 


cause an almost perpendicular drop in the demand curve, is impossible for the type of 
consumers’ commodities ordinarily sold on credit. 


“The total sale of new passenger cars in 1926 was 3,803,753 (Report of the De- 
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Still considering consumers’ credit as a generative factor in industrial ap 
fluctuations, it appears that the redistribution of consumers’ expendi- bu 
tures creates a maladjustment of productive enterprise, which, though a co 
short run phenomenon, causes a diminution of the income of people en- pr 
gaged in occupations unfavorably affected, and also creates friction and fa 
loss in the redistribution of national productive outlays. Insofar as this me 
maladjustment has cumulative effects by relaying the diminution of is 
purchasing power through other industries, consumers’ credit gives rise wil 
to reactions that are generative of business recessions. This phase inc 
however, is likely to create local rather than general business recessions, col 
The second part of the discussion is to observe the réle of consumers’ tai 
credit when depression comes, due to outside causes. From this point on 
of view installment credit will be affected, and in turn will react, through oth 
changes in the financial conditions of debtors. When the consumer,’ the 
income diminishes during a depression, they revaluate utilities and ob- of | 
ligations in respect to their changed margin of expenditures. The atti- con 
tude of each consumer towards his obligations will depend on the posi- tior 
tion of the commodity bought with credit on his descending curve of ‘ 
diminishing intensities of enjoyments. This position will depend on pres 
the amount of payments already made, the size of the installments to a 
be paid, and the individual’s estimation of the amount of stored-up ures 
utility the commodity possesses. Considering this in relation to what that 
has been said about the effects of consumers’ credit on satisfactions, _ 
it is clear that if the consumer bought a commodity on credit under to S 
conditions that caused him to overestimate the net satisfactions he figui 
expected to derive, these already disappointingly small satisfactions a 
might be wiped away when the disutility of payment increases due tran 
to the rise in the utility of money. Or perhaps the commodity will -— 
fall below the consumer’s new margin of expenditures, and most likely as 
he will default.* woul 
The extent of defaults and repossessions will depend on the credit wed 
policy of the finance companies and retailers. If strict standards are st7 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D.C., January 28, 1928), of these between 60 and A 
75 per cent were sold on credit. It is estimated that only 1,900,000 cars were for hit 
replacement. (This figure was calculated by Mr. O. P. Pearson, Statistician of the term: 
National Chamber of Commerce. Epstein, Automobile Industry, p. 816.) The new P=] 
practice of “trading in” old cars for new and selling the old cars to a lower clas owe 
of purchasers is an attempt to extend the market beyond the point of saturation rela- 
tive to price as described in the text. The experience of a great many representative instal 
finance companies indicates that the proportion of cars traded-in to new cars sold de 
has been increasing since 1926. Automobile Industries, November 26, 1927, p. 795. of ax 
“ Professor Irving Fisher makes this additional point, that the real value of the cit, | 
remaining installments will have risen because of depression of prices, and the ~_e spons 
will be paying more than he contracted for. “Depression and Installment Selling,’ ” come: 
article in the Boston Evening Transcript, December 19, 1927. very 
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applied in granting credit, then even though incomes diminish during 
business depressions, the consumer may have enough “equity” in the 
commodity not to default. This fact has led to many unduly optimistic 


en- predictions.“ The possibility that installment purchasers will not de- 
nd fault during depressions does not imply that the presence of install- 
his ment credit is indifferent so far as the intensity of business depression 
of is concerned. In fact, when depression comes, total purchasing power 
rise will be curtailed not only to the full amount of the fall in consumers’ 
ase incomes but also to at least part of the additional amount of outstanding 
yns, consumers’ credit which denotes anticipated income.** Whether the cur- 
ers’ tailment of purchasing power will be manifested in widespread defaults 
yint on credit purchases, or whether it will result in a fall in the demand for 
ugh other utilities may be of great concern to particular industries. From 
ers’ the point of view of general business conditions the depressing influence 
ob- of the presence of installment credit will nevertheless be exerted, because 
itti- consumers will have to spend less by the amount of the actual diminu- 
osi- tion in their incomes and the outstanding credit to be liquidated.** 
e of “Professor Seligman argues that installment credit is more solvent during de- 
| on pressions than commercial credit, because the former, “extended as it is largely to 
recipients of wages and salaries, is likely to produce less effect on the business cycle 
s to than producers’ credit, resting upon profits.” This is sustained, moreover, by the fig- 
J-up ures of the Bureau of Internal Revenue for the different kinds of incomes which show 
shat that profits fall to a much greater percentage during depressions than do wages and 
’ salaries. However, the figures of the Bureau of Internal Revenue are grossly under- 
ions, estimated, compared with the figures given by the Federal Trade Commission (Report 
nder to Senate, on National Wealth and Income, 1926, Chapter XI), which agree with the 
s he figures of the National Bureau of Economic Research. And again it is at least con- 
4 fusing to say that commercial credit is based on profits. In conservative banking com- 
tons mercial credit depends on values, whether profits do, or do not, arise from the trader’s 
due transactions, and these values depend on the maintenance of demand. Thus the 
will safety of commercial credit also depends on the financial condition of the consumer. 
Lely “ Renewals or new extensions of credit may counteract this diminution of purchas- 
ume ing power. But during depressions this is improbable since both consumer and seller 
would be reluctant to take such risks. The result, therefore, will be this. If before 
edit the depression period “A” income is “I” amount and consumers’ credit is “C” then 
total purchasing power Pa=I+-C. Now suppose “X” is the diminution, because of 
§ are unemployment, in the income of the community during depression period “B.” It 
" ” may be said that effective purchasing power will then be Pp—I—X-+-C. I maintain, 
for however, that C too will diminish considerably because the consumers who are hard 
a the hit would most likely refrain from purchasing, whether on credit or on any other 
ee terms, the comforts and luxuries sold on installments. Hence, during depression 
a P\=I_X4.C_Y, where Y indicates the diminution or defaults in the outstanding 
j ies consumers’ credit. In the extreme case where Y=C then P,—I—X—P,—X—C. 
ative _ “Professor Seligman calmly predicts that “when the time comes to pull in sail, 
oil installment selling can cease altogether. ... . As a consequence, the total volume 
. of outstanding paper will diminish with every succeeding week; and, in the case 
4 the of automobiles, it will completely disappear within several months.” (Seligman, op. 
i a c., p. 829.) In view of the possible over-development of certain industries in re- 
e ‘ponse to the magnitude of outstanding credit, and in view of the curtailment of in- 


comes during depressions, this “prosaic” cessation of credit facilities may be in fact 
very destructive. 
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VI 


A study of this kind is necessarily concluded with a sense of uncer 
tainty and indefiniteness. The complexity of the phenomena in the; 
human and mechanistic aspects makes it difficult to give a categorica 
judgment. The most that can be hoped is an indication of tendencie 
and probable results 

In regard to consumers’ satisfaction, the very nature and condition 
of consumers’ credit contribute to the conclusion of a purchase that r 
sults in net satisfactions, if any, that are less than the consumer woul 
get if he bought the same utility for cash; and also less than he antic; 
pates at the time of purchase. 

The effects of consumers’ credit on industrial productivity are eve 
less easily traceable. Many of the benefits attributed to installment sell 
ing are at least questionable. The influence of the consumption of com 
modities secured on credit on the productive efficiency of the consune 
is too slight, if any, to provide an important argument in favor 0 
consumers’ credit.** As regards producers, some of the industries j 
which installment selling is practised are not subject to internal econ 
mies because, even without installment credit, the demand is large enoug 
to permit the establishment of the optimum size of the production uni 
In the case of industries which are amenable to large-scale productio 
the internal economies have most likely developed in functional relatio 
to improvements in technique of production. Even if the size of tot 
output did have anything to do with the practicability of these improve 
ments, it is not certain that demand would not increase without con 
sumers’ credit, if not to the present scale, at least sufficiently to allo 
a more productive organization of plants. However, the redistributio 
of expenditure from industries subject to decreasing returns to thos 
subject to increasing returns, the acceleration of the development 
certain industries, and the incentive given to the introduction of labo 


and capital saving machinery due to rising prime costs during th 
period of redistribution of personal and social outlays, may have com 
tributed to an increase in the national dividend. 

The effect of consumers’ credit on the equilibrium of exchange & 
pends on the intricacies of the circuit flow of money and the reciproc 
demand between industries and factors of production. It appears tha 
in the short run, purchasing power is increased by an anticipation 0 
future income; in the intermediate period there is a redistribution 0 
personal and social outlays; and in the long run total purchasing pové 
increases, due to the acceleration of exchange, in so far as this is pe 
mitted by elastic demand for the products involved, and by the sym 


“See footnote no. 19, above. 
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hronization between the permeation of outlays by industries (equal to 
he value of increased production) among the consumers, and the period 
f liquidation of consumers’ credit. 

Consumers’ credit introduces into business conditions elements that 
re gencrative of business recessions. It encourages over-expansion of 
irms by giving deceptive notions about profits and rates of increase in 
lume of sales. Moreover, it may precipitate a particular kind of 
aturation of demand which has retroactive effects on industry. Again, 
in the period of readjustment of productive enterprise to new demand 
onditions, it at least causes local and specific trade depressions. In 
a passive role, consumers’ credit is dangerous to business conditions when 
lepression comes independently because the purchasing power of the 
ommunity will diminish to the additional amount of outstanding con- 
umers’ credit, which at present is estimated to be between two and three 
illion dollars at any given time. 

As it appears, consumers’ credit affects economic welfare both nega- 
tively and positively. It is difficult to say which way the balance lies. 
ne conclusion seems justified by the foregoing analysis. ‘The more 
onservative the terms of consumers’ credit, the greater will economic 
welfare be. ‘The negative elements will diminish (except in connection 
‘ith business depressions) without eliminating the benefits of the prac- 
ice. 

Harvard University N. R. Danrevian 
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MEASURING HUMAN WANTS IN BUSINESS 


Psychology has in the past made a number of contributions to busi- 
ness, especially in the fields of advertising, salesmanship and personnel 
problems. The factor of human nature is a very important item in all 
these phases of business. So far as the writer knows the psychological 
factor in the determination of prices for the various commodities has 
not yet engaged the serious interest of psychologists. In this paper I 
wish to suggest one possible application of psychological methods to 
the problem of human wants or demands as regards the products of 
commerce. 

The problem of human wants and desires, or likes and dislikes, is fun- 
damentally a psychological problem and psychology now has at its 
command rather refined methods of measuring those likes and dislikes. 
In other words, we have what might be called a “hedometer” by which 
the desirability of any thing may be measured for any given group of 
people. 

It will be easier for those lay individuals who have not been initiated 
into the deeper mysteries of psychology to understand the method if we 
consider a concrete experimental problem in psychology. Suppose we 
wish to measure the ability of an individual whom we will call the “sub- 
ject” of our experiment, to discriminate between weights by lifting them 
and comparing them. The procedure might be as follows. A series of 
weights is selected which differ from each other by small amounts. A 
good series for this purpose might consist of seven, weighing 285, 290, 
295, 300, 305, 310 and 315 grams respectively. The difference be- 
tween each one and the next in the series is so small that our subject 
can distinguish them correctly only a part of the time. Even when 
the difference is ten and fifteen grams the subject will sometimes make 
“errors of judgment” when comparing them. 

Suppose that we select the 800 gram weight as our “standard” with 
which to compare each of the others. The others are called the 
“variable” weights. Now let the subject compare each variable in turn 
with the standard and report whether the variable is “heavier” or 
“lighter.” Because his discrimination is poor for weights so close to- 
gether, he will occasionally report the variables 285, 290 and 295 
“heavier” than the standard. This is true because any given weight 
rarely feels exactly the same; sometimes it feels heavier, and sometimes 
lighter. The psychological impression of it is a fluctuating value. This 
fact is true of any stimulus which we may try to evaluate, let it be 
added. In any given comparison should the standard (300 gram 
weight) feel especially lighter than usual and the 285 gram weight, for 
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example, feel especially heavy, the judgment is likely to be “heavier,” 
although the 285 gram weight is objectively lighter. 

But as we go up the series from the 285 gram weight to the 815 
gram weight, the chances for a “heavier” judgment become greater. 
What those chances are can be empirically determined by asking our 
subject to compare each variable weight with the standard a large 
number of times, usually not less than one hundred, and by determin- 
ing the per cent of “heavier” judgments for each one. 

Our interest in this paper is not in the ability of our subject to dis- 
criminate weights, but in the increase of the per cent of “heavier” 
judgments as the variable weight increases. This increase in per cent 
js not a steady or uniform one, but it is continuous and follows very 
closely a definite law which can be stated in mathematical terms. If 
we plot a curve to show the relationship between the variable weight 
and the per cent of “heavier” judgments which it receives, we shall 
find a curve of the ogive or S-shaped form, as will be seen in Fig. 1. 
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280 285 290 295 300 305 310 315 320 grems 
Fie. 1 


The per cent of judgments “heavier” for each weight as compared with a standard 
weight of 300 grams. 


This curve represents a well-known function in statistics, being the 
integral of the normal frequency or Gaussian curve. In psychology it 
has been baptized as the phi-gamma function, or, it is sometimes known 
as the cumulative normal distribution curve. 

The same type of curve is obtained if one uses other material than 
weights, if discrimination is fairly difficult and if some physical or 
objective value can be assigned to the stimuli which are used. It is 
found in the discrimination of the length of lines, of brightness of 
lights, of loudness of sounds, in fact everywhere stimuli are to be dis- 
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criminated in some one attribute or variable. The phi-gamma fy 
tion, therefore, seems to be a mathematical statement of a law of ¢j 
crimination. 

But what is the relation of this law to the measurement of likes ap 
dislikes or of the “affective value” of stimuli? Just this, that wh 
an individual chooses one stimulus, A, in preference to another stim 
lus, B, he is making a discrimination just as much as if he were dec; 
ing which of two weights is the heavier. In both cases he is assignin 
comparative psychological values to two stimuli which lie in a ser; 
or continuum. In our experiment the series extends from the lighte 
to the heavier; with other stimuli the series may extend from the les 
desirable to the more desirable, from the less beautiful to the mor 
beautiful, or from the poorer quality to the better quality. 

The validity of our method as applied to all evaluative process 
will depend upon the assumption that these processes obey the law o 
discrimination which has been found for lifted weights and the lik 
If we make this assumption, we shall be able to use the phi-gam 
function to determine the relative values of stimuli in any attribu 
which we may choose. Psychologists have some good evidence that t 
law does apply to all material that can be compared and discrimi 
ated. For example, specimens of handwriting, English composition 
drawings, and the like, have been submitted to judges for compariso 
as to quality and the scale values have been determined by the meth 
which I am proposing. The scales, of handwriting, drawing, a 
composition, have been used in measuring the quality of work don 
by pupils in the public schools with considerable success. 

Let us suppose, for the moment, that we have no scales or balanc 
by which we can determine the objective or physical value of a set 0 
weights, but that we do know the law of discrimination. We can sti 
determine the relative values of those weights by making use of th 
phi-gamma function. We can ask an individual to compare eac 
weight with a standard a large number of times and from the per cen 
of judgments “heavier” for each weight we can compute the distane 
on the x axis which the weight in question deviates from the standard 
To make the values more objective, less dependent upon the judgmen 
of any one individual, we could have the weights compared, once each 
by a large number of individuals, 200, for example. The law of dis 
crimination holds whether we have one subject compare our stimu 
two hundred times or whether we have two hundred subjects compa 
them once. 

In the same way “objective” scale values can be determined for the 
degree of brightness, for beauty or for the desirability of stimuli, ot 
for any attribute which can be defined. Some of these attributes, how- 
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er, are less easily isolated, more ambiguous than others. In some of 
hem, irrelevant attributes may influence one’s judgment to a greater 
tent. Whereas a given stimulus, C, may be chosen in preference to 
other stimulus, B, yet, when these two stimuli are compared with a 
ird stimulus, A, B might be preferred to A more often than is C, 
e to new factors entering into the AC and AB comparisons which 
d not enter into the BC comparison. For this reason, psychologists 
ave made use of a method known as the method of “paired compari- 
ns.” In this procedure, each stimulus is compared with every other 
the series. 


There are two possible interpretations of this procedure. According 
» one interpretation, there are as many standards as there are stimuli. 
or example, if we were to measure the feeling value of ten colors, we 
ould have ten standards, ten phi-gamma curves, and ten scale values 
pr each stimulus. ‘These ten scale values are averaged and the mean 
the final scale value. 

But this procedure demands more laborious computation than is 
stified. A much simpler procedure, and one which is theoretically 
stified, is to assume a single standard. Let this standard be a hypo- 
ctical stimulus whose value is the mean of all the scale values which 
re to be determined. Since each stimulus is compared with all ten, 
cepting with itself—and this can be corrected for in our computa- 
ons—each one has the same standard. The average per cent of 
pvorable choices for a given stimulus when compared with all ten is 
sumed to be the same as it would have been if the stimulus could be 
ompared with the hypothetical standard alone. Although each stimu- 
ls is never compared with itself, it is highly probable that the result 
f such a comparison would be fifty per cent favorable judgment, and 
at is what we assume. 


Let us take a concrete problem. The writer wanted to measure the 
ttitude of a group of people toward fifteen of the races or nationali- 
es which are potential citizens of America by immigration. The 
{teen races were paired in chance order so that each one was combined 
ith every other, making 105 pairs in all. These 105 pairs were pre- 
nted to two hundred students on printed sheets. The subjects were 
structed to examine each pair and to decide which of the two they 
lieved to be more desirable as American citizens and to underline 
at one. As an example, note the following pairs as they appear 
fter a subject has marked them: 

Swedish—Chinese 

Turk—Negro 

English—Spanish 
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When the student was not sure of any preference he was told to guess, 
so that every pair received a choice. The method takes care of the 
“‘suesses” for reasons which cannot be gone into here. 
The next task is the computation of scale values. The following 
steps must be taken: 
I. Find the average per cent of the time each stimulus has received 

a favorable judgment in all its comparisons. This can be found by 
means of the following formula: 7 
Av. pe. = (N + N./2) / Na Nr 

in which, N is the total number of choices given to any stimulus, K 
N; is the number of subjects or judges, 


N, is the number of stimuli. 

II. Find the distance of the stimulus from the standard, or aver- 
age, in terms of per cent. This is simply, 
Av. pe. — .50 

The sign of this may be either positive or negative. This sign is 
neglected in the next step, but it is used in Step IV to determine the 
sign of the scale value. 
III. Find, from Pearson’s Tables for Statisticians and Biometri- 
cians, Table II, the scale value which corresponds to the per cent. The 
per cent, found in Step II, should be looked up in the column labeled 
14, (1 — a), and the value corresponding to it in the column labeled 
x is the scale value. 
IV. Affix the sign found in Step II. The zero point on the scale 
is the value of our hypothetical standard; it is the average of all the 
scale values obtained. The unit of the scale is sigma, the standard 
deviation of the distribution of our scale values, a well-known con- 
stant in statistics 
V. If it is so desired, the zero point may be shifted so as to elin- 
inate the negative values. The placing of the zero point in a scale 
which has no absolute zero is an arbitrary matter. The writer has 
found it more significant to leave the zero point at the original posi- 
tion, at the mean of the scale values. 
The scale which was obtained for the fifteen nationalities and races 
may be represented as in Fig. 2. Having derived such a scale, ve 
not only know what nationalities rank highest and which rank lowest 
in the estimation of a group, but we know how much higher or lower 
they rank. We have arranged them as we might have arranged : 
series of weights of unknown quantity if we had had no seales or bal- 
ances by which to weigh them. 
It is the belief of the writer that similar scale values can be estab 
lished for commodities which are bought and sold. For example, one 
could measure the desirability of different brands of cigarettes, and 
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rated by 211 university students by the method of 


Showing the scale values of fifteen races and nationalities as 
The zero point is the average of the fifteen scale values. The unit is the standard deviation of these same values. 
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settle once and for all what the well-known blindfold tests, which are 


crude to say the least, have attempted to decide, or rather to prove. 
One could establish grades of coffee, tea, meats, motor cars, chewing 
gum, in fact anything for which comparative judgments are possible, 
as dependent upon the likes and dislikes of the buying public. Roger 
Babson has said recently that one of the next important problems for 
economists to solve is that of the emotional factors which determine 
demand. I believe that this method is a step in that direction. 

Other applications may be made to the fields of advertising and dis- 
play. If one wishes to measure the strength of different appeals in 
general or for some particular article, tooth paste, for example, the 
method should apply. If one wants to know what kind of wrappers or 
containers are better, and just how much better, in attracting the 
buyers, again, the method should be useful. Those who are closer to 
the problems of advertising and selling will no doubt find many other 
uses for the method. 

Should the number of stimuli to be measured exceed fifteen, the num- 
ber of pairs mounts up so rapidly that the method of paired compari- 


sons becomes burdensome. ‘There are two ways of relieving the situa- 
tion. One legitimate curtailment would consist in selecting out of the 


total number of stimuli a smaller number, ten, for example, to use in 
the composite standard. If this is done, each stimulus is compared with 
only those ten and with no others. Care should be taken, however, to 
select ten stimuli which shall be representative, that is, stimuli that 
are about evenly distributed over the whole scale. 

The other relief consists in applying one of the other psychometric 
methods which may be even more applicable to some of the problems than 
is the method of paired comparisons. Wherever the aumber of stimuli is 


relatively small, however, the latter method is usually the most reliable 
from the psychological point of view. For a more complete description 
of the method the reader is referred to an earlier article by the writer in 
the Psychological Review, Volume 35, 1928, pp. 494-506. 

The applicability of this method from the economic point of view 
will have to be determined by those who are more closely acquainted 
with the field and its problems than is the writer, who can vouch for 
it only from the psychological point of view. The method has been 
not only theoretically but empirically justified in dealing with purely 


psychological problems. We shall have to leave to some well selected 
experiments in which it is applied to problems in the field of business 
and economics the decision upon its validity and usefulness there. 


J. P. Guirrorp 


University of Nebraska 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AND PRODUCTIVITY 


How can a worker secure increased wages? Mr. S. S. Garrett in a 
scholarly essay entitled “Wages and the Collective Wage Bargain” 
maintains that “bargaining is powerless to win for labor any significant 
part of producers’ surplus except on terms of inflicting on the com- 
munity such loss that the share which labor bears will more than offset 
its initial nominal gain.” The alleged fact upon which the argument 
is based is that “under free competitive enterprise the profit situation 
at all times governs business activity and therefore determines the de- 
mand for labor.” An industrial equilibrium is defined as “a situation 
in which market demand and market supply for labor are balanced and 
in which profits so run that the expansion of successful enterprises and 
iue appearance of new ventures offset the shrinkage and disappearance 
of unsuccessful ventures, to such an extent that the initial balance in 
the labor market continues.” Any change that operates to raise or 
lower profits must infallibly move some enterprises across the marginal 
line; and “in the absence of collective bargaining or other means of pre- 
venting the free movement of wages, the market price of labor will shift 
upward or downward in accordance with the market excess of demand 
or supply, and the return to equilibrium will be automatic.” 

Productivity analysis is then successively applied to cases of an upset 
in the equilibrium caused by new supplies of labor, by an increase in 
production resulting from improvements in the technique of industry, 
and by the relative increase in the volume of money and credit, each 
case being considered under circumstances in which there is perfect 
individual bargaining, under circumstances in which there is a thorough 
organization of labor with collective bargaining in general use, and 
finally under circumstances of partial labor organization. The con- 
clusion reached is not that collective bargaining is impotent to raise 
wages but that the effects of collective bargaining are anti-social since 
it substitutes a problem of unemployment for one of low wages and re- 
duces the social dividend by the amount which the unemployed might 
have produced, while in so far as the organized workers gain in real 
wages they do so at the expense of the unorganized groups. Therefore, 
“collective bargaining . . . . can in no way help toward a better in- 
come distribution; and it can do enormous harm.” 

That collective bargaining is capable of doing enormous harm cannot 
be gainsaid. The unions have often been badly led and too frequently 
they have been merciless in their treatment of their less fortunate 
brothers. But that collective bargaining can in no way help toward a 

‘American Economic Review, Dec., 1928, pp. 670-683. 
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more equitable distribution is too sweeping a conclusion, and it results 
from a total disregard of dynamic factors which may affect supply 
conditions or modify the static assumptions upon which this demand 
analysis is based. In the following pages Mr. Garrett’s essay is taken 
as representing a standard approach of an orthodox theorist and js 
used to illustrate the importance of qualifying abstract analysis when 
the attempt is made to apply it to concrete situations. 

Marginal productivity theorists have often denied much long-run 
scope to collective bargaining but it has more frequently been thought 
of as futile rather than vicious. Indeed the existence of a premium on 
the union wage rate, which has sometimes happened in a labor shortage, 
proves that labor does not always have to fight for what it gets. There 
may also be more than a grain of truth in the conclusion that organized 
labor often benefits at the expense of unorganized groups. Neverthe- 
less the generalization that collective bargaining is necessarily futile or 
vicious rests upon assumptions that contradict the facts. 

Consider first the implicit assumption of perfect competition among 
workers. It is said that, in the absence of labor organization, under 
free competitive enterprise each worker has an option of taking an 
offered wage or looking elsewhere for work. When a worker gets a 
wage that is less than he is worth to his employer, he will know about 
it and move to a job where he gets his full marginal productivity. All 
workers will experiment in the same way until they are all getting their 
full marginal productivity and all of them are employed. But such a 
generalization overlooks the limiting factors affecting the mobility of 
labor. Even if workers were better informed and willing to take a 
chance, it is not so easy for them to move from job to job and from 
place to place. 

The assumption of competition among employers does not necessarily 
correspond to the facts, Trade associations and less formal agreements 
among employers are just as commonplace as organizations of workers. 
But even if potential competition for labor actually exists among en- 
ployers it does not become effective until the whole supply of labor is at 
work. Unemployment statistics appear to bear out the assumption 
that an unemployed reserve is almost constantly in existence. 0! 
course the labor in this reserve is not necessarily equally as efficient 
those who are employed. Indeed there seems to be considerable evidence 
that there are frequent shortages of the grades of labor which employers 
find it profitable to hire at existing wage rates. It is difficult to accoun! 
for the movement of wages on any other assumption. But to the exten! 
that the members of the unemployed reserve are as efficient as the 
workers who are employed, a bargaining area is created. Since a 
employer will not knowingly pay labor more than it is worth to him, 
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the marginal productivity of the labor actually employed sets the 
maximum limit of wages; but the only minimum is the marginal pro- 
ductivity of the whole supply of labor available for that kind of work 
if it were employed. That is to say, if such a reserve exists under a 
régime of free contract and individual bargaining, the unemployed 
workers will bid against each other and the employed workers for the 
available jobs. In the absence of a code of ethics or of coilective bar- 
gaining, there is no reason why employers should pay the full marginal 
productivity of those employed so long as there is a reserve of unem- 
ployed workers who are as efficient as those employed. 

Mr. Garrett assumes that an unemployed labor force could be ab- 
sorbed merely by lowering wages. This assumption seems decidedly 
questionable on several grounds. It might require a change in techni- 
cal methods of production which would change the ratio of skilled to 
unskilled labor or possibly increase the ratio of organized to unorgan- 
ized workers employed. Or it might require that a reduction of the 
wages of one group of workers in one stage only of the chain of proc- 
esses from raw material to ultimate consumer, should result in lowering 
prices sufficiently to produce the necessary expansion of demand for 
the whole product. Either of these adjustments encounters obvious 
difficulties. 

The individual employer finds a wage rate in the market. Whether 
or not this is an equilibrium rate depends upon the number that will 
be taken at that rate. It may be granted that, other things being equal, 
the lower the rate the more workers the employer can hire. But, unless 
he is a monopolist, the employer also finds in the market a price at 
which he must sell his product. Now as a matter of fact the prices of 
products do not quickly adjust themselves to the supply of labor. 
Enterprisers hold back from price cutting. The price may be set by 
1 follow-the-leader policy and this price may be high for a considerable 
time. For instance, many industries sell at a high price and operate 
usually at less than one hundred per cent capacity. The employer is 
inclined to think that there is a better profit in a higher price. In 
practice, then, the price of the product sets the volume of the product 
employers can sell and this in turn sets the volume of labor employers 
will hire. 

If an industry is operating at, say, seventy-five per cent capacity 
this does not mean that labor is necessarily seventy-five per cent em- 
ployed. There may be only a narrow margin of reserve; but within this 
area, such as it is, collective bargaining may decide the issue somewhere 
between the two limits set by the marginal productivity of those em- 
ployed and the marginal productivity of the whole group. If producers 
can and do exercise a “gentlemanly restraint” from price cutting, there 
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is something more than a “superficial plausibility” in the case for col- 
lective bargaining. Furthermore, wage rates are even more rigid than 
commodity prices; and adjustments of the labor supply to the price 
margin take place not so much by increases or decreases in the wage 
rate as by increases or decreases in the amount of labor employed. That 
is, wntil the employers do cut prices they cannot sell more products 
and absorb more labor, but they can in the meantime, in the absence 
of collective bargaining, hold wages down to the marginal productivity 
of the whole supply of available labor. 

Another feature in the dynamic situation which unqualified pro- 
ductivity analysis overlooks is that marginal industries and marginal 
firms may be in that position largely because of ineffective management. 
That is to say, low wages do not necessarily mean high profits. They 
may merely be evidence of inefficient management. If industry is not 
at maximum efficiency, collective bargaining may bring about a change 
in the conditions of production resulting from the wage bargain itself. 
In the absence of complete data one could not safely say that the least 
efficient managers always pay the lowest wages. If the best managers 
are the ones who pay the lowest wages, the standard union rate may help 
the less efficient managers to remain in business. But situations such 
as that in the clothing trades in Chicago before that market was organ- 
ized make it clear that at least sometimes the less fit managers are 
the ones who pay the lowest wages; and many similar observations 
lead one to conclude that this is frequently so. It may be that in any 
case the less fit managers would in the end be eliminated; nevertheless 
there is a good deal of friction and inertia to be overcome. An orgar- 
ized labor market brings about a uniform wage rate for that market. 
If it is the least efficient managers who pay the lowest wages, then high 
and uniform wage rates may make management as a whole more effective 
by eliminating the less fit managers and permitting the business to be 
absorbed by the better managed enterprises. That is, it may require 
something like the union to give the stimulus to overcome the inertia. 

Just how far this argument for collective bargaining may be carried 
can be determined only by the facts in each particular case. If the 
better managed enterprises pay better wages, this is presumably to at- 
tract more or better workers. Employers may be unwilling to bid 
more than the union scale for fear of encouraging demands for general 
increases; and the union itself may object to a premium on the union 
wage scale. The removal of wage differentials by collective bargaining 
may therefore tend to retard the concentration of production into the 
most efficient plants. It is quite possible that the organization of a 
labor market eliminates those managers who had been able to stay ™ 
business merely because they paid low wages, although it retards the 
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concentration of the business into the plants which are more efficient 
for other reasons. But in some markets the former may be very numer- 
ous, and, to the extent that the management factor is increased relative 
to labor, the marginal productivity of labor is increased. In other 
words, collective bargaining has brought about the increased produc- 
tivity of labor which makes possible the higher wages. 

There is not in this process any necessary effect upon the price of 
products. Prices are not determined by the expenses of the highest 
cost producers that can stay in business. There are always some pro- 
ducers whose costs are greater than price. Prices are more likely to 
conform to the bulk-line costs. The more efficient producers have 
possibly been paying better wages all the time. 

In the case of an increase of wages from a very low level, the increase 
in wages itself may increase the productivity of labor. A well fed, 
decently clothed and housed worker is more productive than a hungry, 
ill clad and poorly housed one. This argument for collective bargain- 
ing could not be carried very high up on the wage scale; but on a priori 
reasoning it is true for the lower ranges, and there are data to support 
it. 

A marginal productivity analysis which assumes fixed supplies of 
labor overlooks the fact that the amount of labor which is offered may 
vary with the wage rate. Elasticity in the supply of labor is what 
gives labor its chance to bargain. For short runs labor has a fixed 
supply so far as supply is governed by the number of the population. 
But even then there is some variation in the response of labor to differ- 
ences in pay. The number of people who work is variable, and one 
cannot be sure of the direction of the slope of the supply curve. It 
may be negative. There are numerous instances where low wages of 
men mean that women are forced into industry not for a career but 
from necessity. Lower the wages enough and there will be jobs for 
everyone! But this is hardly an argument against collective bargain- 
ing that finds much support in ethics or economics either. On the 
other hand high wages mean high standards of living and a possibility 
that some will educate their children out of the working class. There 
will probably also be a decreased birth rate; for there seems to be truth 
in the proposition that the higher the standard of living the more likely 
is population to be held in check by prudential motives. In the long 
run the standard of living determines the rate of increase or decrease 
and plays the same part in determining the supply of labor which cost 
of production plays in determining the supply of commodities. 

It is probably true that the profit situation, or rather expected 
profit, determines the demand for labor. The reason why employers 
hire labor is because they think they can make a profit. It is hard to 
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controvert this. But that is not equivalent to saying that the margin _ 
between wages and the prices of products is the sole or even the most loal 
important determinant of the profit situation. There may not be, for of { 
example, a normal price for saving. It is not at all impossible that _ 
something might be taken from interest without much decreasing the ial 
supply of capital. Nor does an increase in wages necessarily narrow out 


the profit margin. If the demand for the product is inelastic emough, 
the increase can be shifted to the consumer as seems to have happened 
in the clothing trades. In the case of parasitic industries this effect 
cannot be said to be anti-social. While the workers will, as consumers, 
bear a share of the increased cost, it is only a share and not the whole. 

That saving merely changes the direction of demand but does not 
diminish the total demand, does not seem to be a complete answer to 
the proposition of Foster and Catchings, John Frey, and sundry labor 
leaders who maintain that increases in real wages must keep pace with 
advances in industrial technique in order to maintain consumer pur- 
chasing power and prevent gluts. To be sure, savings invested in 
stocks and bonds are an ultimate demand for the product of labor; but 
there may be a lag long enough to create an overstocking of consump- 
tion goods and generate a cyclical readjustment. That investments in 
stocks and bonds are not always an immediate demand for capital 
equipment is indicated by the present financial policy of many corpora- 
tions. Although as a result of the tremendous expansion during the 
war many entrepreneurs have since found themselves with a plethora 
of capital equipment on hand, nevertheless stock issues have increased. 
Apparently many corporations have sold their own securities or plowed 
their profits back into the business not for the purpose of providing 
funds for the purchase of new equipment but to provide working capital 
in place of-short-time borrowing from banks. This conclusion is sup- 
ported by the fact that the holdings of commercial paper by banks have 
fallen off enormously in the past two or three years. Since most 
businesses are at least to some extent seasonal, the money has not been 
needed continuously; and when not so needed, it has been loaned on 
call or used for investment in other securities. For instance, one 
corporation increased its capital stock by a large amount and at the 
same time the only other large change in its balance sheet was the addi- 
tion of a new account—call loans.’ 


may 


In another case the increases in the investments and call loans ac- 
counts since 1925 correspond to a considerable portion of the funds 
added to the capital account.’ Many similar instances can be found 
where the greater part of the funds represented by additional stock 


* Moody’s Manual of Investments, Industrial Section, 1928, p. 12. 
Jbid., p. 406. 
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issues are divided among commercial operations, investments and call 
loans. In many cases call loans alone represent the major portion 
of the increase in the capital account. During this same period the 
market value of stocks has been increasing. Now when the market 
value of the total outstanding securities of a corporation goes up with- 
out any corresponding increase in physical assets, then more savings 
may be absorbed without any increase in the demand for the product 
of labor. There is apparently enough discrepancy between orthodox 
theory and dynamic phenomena to make the investigation of oversaving 
theories worth while. 

However the idea of the objectors to the profits theory of the de- 
termination of business activity is not so much that it is false but is, 
I take it, that by collective bargaining or other conscious manipulation 
the going rate of wages can be adjusted in anticipation of the secular 
upward trend of real wages resulting*from improvements in technique, 
rather than permit the adjustments to take place automatically through 
cyclical movements. It may be that in practice collective bargaining 
is too clumsy a tool with which to accomplish such a delicate opera- 
tion; but it does not seem that the marginal productivity theory neces- 
sarily precludes the idea. What appears to Mr. Garrett as a paradox, 
—viz., increasing volume of production and falling prices in the face 
of rising wages,—may at least in part be caused by the wage increases 


g the themselves. Doubtless the last few years cannot be taken as a fair 
hora J example; but at all events we have witnessed some curious behavior if 
ased. the margin between labor costs and prices determines profits which at 
owed all times determine the demand for labor. Measured by the amount 
iding of business activity and unemployment, 1924 was regarded as a year 
pital of depression although prices on the whole were rising; whereas in 
sup- 1925 and 1926 in the face of falling prices business activity was ex- 
have panding and there were high wages and relatively little unemployment. 
most Business men apparently were seeking to protect profits not by lowering 
been wage scales but by low cost mass production and high pressure dis- 
d on tribution. Perhaps after all profitless prosperity is a phenomenon 
_ one not yet fully appreciated. 
t the While it seems to be true enough that the practical experience cited 
addi- by Mr. Garrett fails to support a belief that collective bargaining has 
sccomplished much for labor, it equally fails to support a contrary 
$ ac- belief. Undoubtedly trade unions have often forced up wages beyond 
unds the point where unemployment results, but to suggest this as the chief 
ound cause of the present unemployment situation in Great Britain seems 
stock ‘o be unwarranted. There are other reasonable explanations founded 


in more fundamental causes. For a century British industry led the 
‘Ibid., p. 2859. 
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world in capitalistic production and was able to support an increasing 
industrial population. But now other parts of the world have caught 
up with Great Britain or surpassed her; and she finds herself with a 
redundant population. A return to individual bargaining would not 
solve Great Britain’s industrial problem. Individual bargaining might 
end unemployment and give a wage determined by marginal produc- 
tivity; but that might be little more than zero. Of course, collective 
bargaining will not solve the difficulty either. The truth is that col- 
lective bargaining has little to do with the problem one way or the 
other. Incidentally, Great Britain’s loss of markets cannot be at- 
tributed solely to high wage scales as the chief reason for high costs 
of production. There are notorious instances, especially in the coal 
mining industry, of the present relative inefficiency of the management 
factor as compared to some of her competitors such as the United 
States. With modern methods in use, a part of the industries now idle 
could perhaps be operated at relatively low costs and still pay good 
wages to those employed. If collective bargaining can help to bring 
this about by forcing upon the market a uniformly high wage rate 
which only the competent managers can pay, the good fortune of those 
employed would be gained in a sense at the expense of the redundant 
workers. But the misfortune of the latter is really due to their num- 
bers rather than to exploitation by other workers. 

The wage data collected by Dr. Hurlin of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion are interpreted as suggesting that collective bargaining has ac- 
complished little or nothing in increasing the real wages of labor. Ii 
is pointed out that in the century from 1820 to 1920 the real wages 
of unorganized workers increased in the same proportions as those of 
organized workers. If these figures are taken as evidence that collective 
bargaining accomplishes nothing for the worker, one ought not to say 
at the same time that whatever increases collective bargaining secures, 
are got at the expense of the unorganized group. The data might jus! 
as reasonably be interpreted as meaning that the unions have set the 
wage pace; and it is certainly sometimes true that the gains of organ- 
ized labor have favorably influenced the wages of unorganized workers 
in the same industry. 

The principal problems with which labor administration is concerned 
are recruiting and allocating the labor supply, evaluating the labor. 
and the maintenance of morale. The chief services of the unions hav 
been in the latter through doing something for the individual worker. 
They have also helped somewhat in spreading information and in mak- 
ing labor more mobile. But whether or not the unions have done much 
on the whole toward making the competitive system work out more 
effectively cannot yet be told, as Mr. Garrett well points out, in the 
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absence of more complete industrial statistics. It is possible that 
unionism in general may have contributed little toward social control if 
the failures are balanced against the successes. But that collective 
bargaining im no way gains anything for workers except at the expense 
of other workers is too sweeping a conclusion. It is a generalization 
typical of unqualified static analysis. There are circumstances under 
which collective bargaining is a useful instrument for social control. 
One cannot make a fair judgment on the basis of general principles. 
Each case should be judged on its merits. 
S. J. Coon 
University of Washington 
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REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 
General Works, Theory and Its History 


The Growth of Philosophic Radicalism. By Hatkvy. Tran; 
lated by Mary Morris. (New York: Macmillan. 1928.. Pp. 
xvii, 554. $8.50.) 

M. Halévy has in this volume presented a masterful study of an 
important movement in English economic, political, and social history. 
The subject as a whole has not been covered before in so thorough a 
manner; and the result is a distinct and valuable contribution to 
economic theory and history. The translation from the original French 
by Mary Morris on the whole has been very well done, giving evidently 
both the meaning and the spirit of the original in an interesting way. 
In a short preface Professor Lindsay of Oxford speaks of the book as 
the most illuminating work on the English Utilitarians yet published, 
and calls attention to the fundamental relations between moral theory 
and economics brought out in the book. The most striking impression 
made by the book is that much of modern thought still follows the lines 
laid down by and accepts the presuppositions of the philosophical 
radicals. 

The book is divided into three parts: (1) The youth of Bentham 
from 1776 to 1789; (2) The evolution of the Utilitarian doctrine from 
1789 to 1815; and (8) Philosophie Radicalism. The period of time 
studied spans the life of Bentham; but the fact is emphasized that 
many men and many circumstances contributed to the formation of 
Philosophical Radicalism. 

The origins and developments of the various doctrines are described 
at length and placed in historical and logical relations to one another. 
The term Philosophical Radical arose from the fact that at the time 
when Utilitarianism was an organized philosophy and not merely a cur- 
rent opinion, to be a Utilitarian it was necessary to be a Radical and 
also because the supporters of Utilitarian ideas were at the same time 
the theorists of representative democracy and universal suffrage. 

Part 1 (The youth of Bentham) is devoted to a discussion of origins 
and principles, Bentham’s philosophy of law, penal law, the doctrine 
and the age, and economic and political theories. The point is made 
that Bentham was concerned primarily with the theoretic and practical 
reform of law and only in a secondary sense was he the inventor of 
the doctrine which went under the name of Philosophical Radicalism. 
Back of the movement was the influence of Newton and his application 
of the universality of law in nature. If the method of Newton ™ 
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physics could be used in the study of social affairs, then a science of 
society would be possible. What is known as Utilitarianism or Philo- 
sophical Radicalism can be defined as nothing but an attempt to apply 
the principles of Newton to the affairs of politics and of morals, the 
principle of utility being substituted for the law of gravitation or 
attraction. As a matter of fact, Bentham and his fellow Utilitarians 
were not so much great inventors as great arrangers of ideas. Ben- 
tham, for instance, did not invent the moral arithmetic, the elements 
of which are to be found in Maupertius, in Beccaria, and even in 
Hobbes. He did not invent the principle of utility, the formula of 
which is to be found in Hume. He did not invent the formula of “the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number” which occurs in Hutcheson, 
in Beccaria, and in Priestley. Most of his doctrine was borrowed 
from the current language of contemporaneous thought; and what 
Bentham and his followers really did was to reduce to formulae the 
current philosophy about which they could unite in the profession of a 
common doctrine. 

Bentham, during this period was more of a conservative than a radi- 
cal. Engrossed in his own ideas of reform, he paid little attention to 
the theories of personal liberty and personal rights which were back 
of the American Revolution, and he was, for the most part, indifferent 
to the rumblings on the political horizon which presaged the outbreak 
of the French Revolution. He was even looking for a benevolent mon- 
arch to assist in putting into execution his own favorite schemes of 
reform when the French Revolution put an end to all such hope. He 
continued, of course, his interest in the reform of English law, based 
as it was on the idea of Utilitarianism. 

The second part of the book is devoted to the evolution of the 
Utilitarian doctrine from 1789 to 1815. The ideas of Mackintosh, 
Paine, and Godwin are given at considerable length. The Principle of 
Population by Thomas Malthus is explained in detail. Down to 1808, 
the life of Bentham as a philanthropist was a failure; the Panopticon 
came to nothing; Bentham was dissatisfied but still remained a Tory. 
The meeting with James Mill and the strong intellectual and personal 
friendship which developed between the two men, made Bentham a 
radical. The two reformers defended the liberty of the press, demanded 
universal suffrage and Parliamentary reform. The practical reforms of 
the day thus found a supporter in Bentham on both the intellectual and 
financial side. A considerable part of his money was used in promoting 
practical schemes of reform. 

Part 3 of the book is entitled Philosophical Radicalism. In a con- 
sideration of the natural laws of economic society, one chapter is 
devoted to the doctrines of Ricardo, and another to those of James Mill 
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and M’Culloch. ‘These are, of course, an exposition of the doctrine 
of English classical political economy. On the political side, there js g 
chapter on the organization of justice and one on constitutional lay, 
Then follow two chapters on the laws of thought and the rules of ac. 
tion. 


Halévy sums up the influence of Bentham in these words: “Bentham 
died on June 6, 1832, two days after the third reading of the Reform 
bill, and one day before it received the Royal assent. He left his body 
to science; and before his corpse on the dissecting table, his friend, 
Southwood Smith, pronounced the funeral oration of the man whom all 
those present held to be the precursor of a new era. Bentham, in fact, 
was no longer famous only in Paris, where his reputation had been con- 
secrated in 1825 by a triumphal reception, in the whole of Europe and 
in the two Americas; in his own country he had finally collected round 
him the supporters of Utilitarianism. He himself at the head of the 
group, was the patriarch, set apart from the others by age and glory.” 

A translation of Bentham’s Traités de Législation Civile et Pénale 
is given in an appendix. There is also an excellent bibliography pre- 
pared by C. W. Everett and a complete index. The book is a definitive 
and valuable piece of work, clear in style and comprehensive in its treat- 
ment of the subject. 


GeorGE MILTON JANeEs 
Kenyon College 
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Bayer, H. Strukturwandlungen der ésterreichischen Volkswirtschaft nach 
dem Kriege. Ein Beitrag zur Theorie der Strukturwandlungen. (Leipzig 
and Vienna: Franz Deuticke. 1929. Pp. vi, 176. M. 12.) 

Brown, H. G. Economic science and the common welfare. 4th ed., rev. 
and enl. (Columbia, Mo.: Lucas Bros. 1929. Pp. 298. $8.) 

Carey, L. J. Franklin’s economic views. (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday 
Doran. 1928. Pp. 243.) 

Carr, L. F. America challenged: a preface to a point of view. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1929. Pp. 822. $3.50.) 

ENGLANDER, O. Theorie der Volkswirtschaft. (Vienna: Julius Springer. 
1929. Pp. x, 192.) 

Famcuitp, F. R. Essentials of economics. (New York: American Book 
Co. 1928. Pp. 543.) 

Grineauz, S. M. I. Tugan-Baranowsky und seine Stellung in der the- 
retischen Nationalékonomie. (Kaunas: Deutsche Buchhandlung. 19%. 
Pp. 159. R.M. 3.) 
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Economic History and Geography 


The Industrial Revolution, 1750-1850. An Introductory Essay. By 
H. L. Beates. (New York and London: Longmans Green. 1928. 
Pp. vi, 90. $.75.) 


This compact sketch of the general economic history of the crowded 
century between 1750 and 1850 reveals an unusual capacity for con- 
densed statement. The conclusions of the large literature now available 
are admirably presented with much felicity of expression and unusual 
soundness of judgment. Although the book is intended for the use of 
the working classes, the text is singularly free from all elements of class 
consciousness in its analysis and treatment of the problems involved. 
Many ambitious studies of the period show conspicuously less sympathy 
with the entire array of social questions and less appreciation of the 
proper means of making history a basis for the thoughtful study of 
social problems. 

The vigor with which the author takes up the defense of his title 
raises the general issue in an interesting form. Recent criticisms of 
the term “Industrial Revolution” by Unwin and Clapham have been 
the subject of much discussion; but none of the criticisms have pro- 
duced much visible effect on the use of the phrase in general texts or in 
classroom instruction. Some, however, use the phrase only in deference 
‘o existing usage without personal conviction. Mr. Beales now con- 
‘ends that the term is essentially sound and implies that it can become 
«permanent part of our historical apparatus. 

The scope of the text is itself perhaps the best indication of the 
(iffculties that grow out of the use of the term. If these problems 
are frankly faced, the continued use of the phrase cannot be success- 
fully defended. The objection that the changes of the period were 
‘volutionary rather than revolutionary is perhaps the least serious of 
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the criticisims, for there would be warrant for a somewhat figurative 
use of the term “Revolution” once the notion of a sudden and violent 
change were dismissed. Although the transformations of institutions 
may at any moment be changes in degree only, over a period of time 
they frequently lead to modifications of social structure that can best 
be presented changes in kind. Such changes may be classed as 
“revolutionary.” 

A more serious difficulty arises in the analysis of the relations between 
the changes in culture, industry, and commerce. Following the 
lead of much recent writing, Mr. Beales discusses revolutions in agri- 
culture and in commerce as well as the “Industrial Revolution” covered 
by his title. N this ean be defended only on the ground that the 
changes in agriculture and commerce were a consequence and result of 
the changes in industry; and it would be necessary to show also that 
these phenomena other phases of economic history were not only 
subsequent but actually secondary to the phenomena in the industrial 
field. We are certainly in a position now to say that neither of these 
implications can be supported. The changes in commerce were in 
many respects prior to the industrial changes, and at least of co- 
ordinate importa: Many feel that the commercial changes were of 
preponderant importance. The changes in agrarian organization were 
closely associated with the commercial changes, but could hardly be 
represented as conditioned by the industrial changes. It would not 
be difficult to show that the use of the term “Industrial Revolution” 


has been responsible for many errors of judgment in respect to the 


relative importance of the phenomena in the different branches of 
economic industry. The persistent tendency to confuse the history of 
industry with e ic history in general affords the most striking 
evidence of the 1 y of this problem. It is surely objectionable to 


continue the use of a term that is so misleading in its implications. 
Payson UsHer 


Harvard University 
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6d. 
jetwern this sketch takes us back to the beginnings of the study of the problems 
ng the of economic history in seventeenth-century England. The transforma- 
Nn agri- tion of these rather casual studies into the organized discipline that is now 
covered taking form is not as happily sketched as the early beginnings, unless one 
hat the presumes that the primary interest is intended to be confined to England. 
saa of Marx is presented as the outstanding influence in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
; tury, to the exclusion of Comte and the German Historical Schools. Hav- 
so that ing regard to present tendencies in English thought this position could 
ot only be defended, although the influence of Roscher in England was certainly 
dustrial greater than one would be led to suppose by the references and implica- 
of these tions of the text. 
eee ta It is unfortunate, however, to concentrate attention so exclusively on 
the development in England. The important work of the French writers 
of co- of the mid-nineteenth century rested upon more assured foundations than 
were of the theses of Marx or the German Historical Schools, and the work of 
on were the Germans on history itself should not be confused with their mistaken 
rdly be attempt to make economic history a substitute for theory. It is thus as- 
aid not sumed without discussion that economic history can be no more than “a help 
lution” study—a link between history and economics,” on a palpably subordinate 
plane. The special problems of social evolution presented by economic his- 
; to the tory, however, require much that is distinctive in technique and should lead 
ches of to generalizations of a fundamental character. Although these principles 
story of are not in any sense a substitute either for general history or for economic 
striking theory, they constitute a measurably independent view of social life and 
sili te its record which would properly entitle economic history to recognition 
‘ as of equal status with its related subjects. 
Assott Payson Usuer 
JSHER 
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Notions “Pillé de tout le monde, il est toujours riche.” What Talleyrand said 
of Bentham may with equal propriety be applied to Eden; his work, on 
century. 
' The State of the Poor, first published in 1797, has ever since remained WS 
s.) ioe a storehouse of facts, on which later writers have drawn, and which is still ae 
a unexhausted. From all England, in considerably over a hundred parishes, iF 
he collected material on which he based an account, parish by parish, of f 
Ishauses. the life of “the laboring poor:” wages, food, the method of poor relief, diet 
and treatment in the workhouses. Some of the facts he got himself, more 
ng Eng- by application to the clergy and other responsible persons, most of all by 
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the service of an investigator who spent over a year in field work. Eden 
had a good critical sense; and the soundness of the material which he 
offers has never, so far as the writer knows, been questioned. 

The original work, published in three quarto volumes, commands a 
price of £5 or more when, from time to time, a copy comes into the 
market. The present edition, though much reduced in compass, preserves 
to a surprising extent the valuable substance of the original. It offers to 
students a glimpse of real life. So long as interest persists in the past’ 
life of the people, the book will not grow old. 

C. D, 
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The materials of this volume have been gleaned from newspapers, 
diaries, letters, speeches, official memoranda. Historical and political 
documents make up the bulk of the work: war and the public, peace con- 
versations, the army and navy, the Duma, coalition governments, and the 
soviets. Interspersed in their mass, one stumbles on facts of costs of liv- 
ing, rural conditions, the land question, the coéperatives of consumers and 
producers; but they are too scanty and disjointed to offer an integrated 
picture of economic life, yet important as conditioning factors of political 
struggles. The documents relating to economics cover in the main the 
first few months of the struggle between the organized revolutionary 
forces and the protagonists of constitutional democracy. We have here 
a number of important proclamations emphasizing the class struggle and 
the allurements of socialist construction, matters now familiar, but, as 
might be expected, nothing in the nature of tests and summaries of radi- 
cal experience. 
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This volume gives a survey of the relations between Canada and the 
United States with special emphasis on periods of difficulty including the 
American Revolution, the War of 1812, and various minor problems such 
as the boundary disputes and the fisheries controversies. The seventy 
pages dealing with the economic relations are limited to a discussion 
of trade after 1845 and migration. Although well documented, numer- 
ous valuable references have not been included. The volume is important 
for the mass of carefully arranged information, bibliographical notes, 
charts, and a good index. 

H. A. Innis 
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The main outlines of the frontier life in America have been known to 
historians for many years. In fact, the pioneers produced their own his- 
torians, some of whom were men of no mean quality; but each frontier 
had its own peculiar set of problems. Naturally, conditions in the South- 
west, which is the particular theme of Professor Rister’s book, were un- 
like those in other parts of the country. For one thing, this area 
possessed unusual facilities for the raising of cattle and for the 
development of industry based upon cattle-raising. These enterprises 
were, therefore, a unique feature of this frontier. The author has made 
a great deal of this aspect of Southwestern history, and has indicated the 
importance of the cattle industry in the development of the Southwest. 

As elsewhere in America, this frontier experienced its usual round of 
hardships,—as they would be called by the tender race of today,—such 
as Indian raids, battles with the elements, existence without the common 
decencies of life, including lack of medical care, education, and absence 
of adequate communication with the outside world. These conditions, 
also, form a part of the interesting narrative contained in Professor Ris- 
ter’s book. 

The volume throws some new light on the industrial and social enter- 
prises of the area. Not a little attention has been given to Indian affairs, 
including defense measures by the United States government, and the 
activities of the settlers themselves on their own behalf. There was a 
law enforcement issue at that time, but in the peculiar setting of pioneer 
conditions. This matter has been treated in an interesting manner by the 
author. Modes of living, social conditions, industrial activity, and the 
building of railroads, receive adequate treatment. In the preparation of 
this volume Professor Rister has made use only of original sources; and 
thus, if in some respect the account is what we might have expected from 
our general knowledge of the American frontier, this work comes to us 
with the illustration of new experiences and fresh narrative. 

I. Lippincott 
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Credit position of Colombia (revised). Bull. no. 25 (revision of no. 2). 
(New York: Institute of International Finance. 1929. Pp. 40.) 
Credit position of Sao Paulo. Bull. no. 24. (New York: Institute of In- 
ternational Finance. 1929. Pp. 22.) 
The Economic Journal: supplement. Economic history series, no. 4. Quar- 
terly journal of the Royal Economic Society. (London: Macmillan. Pp. 
429-613. 1929. 6s.) 
The current number of this supplement concluding the first volume of 
the economic series, marks a new stage in the recognition of economic 
history outside of Germany. The period covered by the issue of these 
numbers has seen the appearance of two periodicals in English and one 
in French devoted exclusively to this field. The special circumstances 
presented by the position of the Royal Economic Society, have been met 
by the issue of this supplementary series. The articles, not only in this 
number but in previous issues, attain a high standard of critical excellence 
and interest. 'T. H. Marshall, takes up the discussion of the problem of 
population during the Industrial Revolution and makes a notable con- 
tribution to the recently revised interests in this subject. Closely related 
to this problem, too, is the article by Himes on Mill’s attitude toward neo- 
Malthusianism, which is based on a careful study of the pamphlets and 
periodicals of the period. 
The quality of the articles is highly indicative of the need that existed 
for some vehicle for the publication of material on economic history; but 
there is ground for presuming that this and the other new periodicals 
still fail to meet the most pressing phase of the problem of publication. 
The high cost of selling makes the short monograph a most dubious ven- 
ture, so that there is a prohibitive interval between the article of ten or 
twelve thousand words and the book of seventy-five or eighty thousand. 
There are, however, many matters that can be treated most adequately in 
thirty or forty thousand words. At present, such compositions must be 
divided into articles which purport to be independent, and even if they 
all appear in the same journal there is some loss of effectiveness. 
In this present economic history series there are two articles on the 
early history of banking by R. D. Richards and a third on closely 
related problems appeared in the Quarterly Journal of Economics for May, 


Cin- 1927. One cannot know whether these articles were conceived as a con- 
nected study of banking and credit in the seventeenth century, but it would 
7.) seem likely that this material could have been more significantly presented 

: if the author could have felt assured that connected treatment would not 
- aaa face insuperable obstacles. The reviewer calls to mind also a series of 
an articles now in process of publication in not less than three separate jour- 
s1,) nals. In this case, the material was originally presented as a doctoral 


dissertation; and there can be little doubt that it gains in significance if 
presented as a connected whole. 

The problem of the short monograph can be met only by frankly ex- 
tending the limits of space accorded to a single title. Whether the ma- 
terial should be printed in a single number or as a serial is of course a 
simple editorial detail, though the serial form makes it easier to preserve 
the uniformity of aspect that one associates with periodicals. It is 
distressing to see evidence that the issue of serial publication is being 
treated as a closed question. The interests of scholarship can be best 
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served by encouraging coherence of composition and by reducing to a 
minimum the problems of indexing and bibliography. 
Assott Payson Usuer 
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Majesty. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1929. Pp. 388.) 


Japan. The twenty-eighth financial and economic annual. (Tokyo: Govt. 


Printing Office. 1928. Pp. vi, 257.) 

Official year book of the Commonwealth of Australia. No. 21. (Melbourne: 
Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. New York: Commis- 
sioner for Australia in U. S. A., 25 Broadway. 1928. Pp. xxxii, 1062.) 

Report of the Committee on Recent Economic Changes of the President's 
Conference on Unemployment. (New York: Irving Trust Co. 1929, 
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Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 


Petroleum and Coal: the Keys to the Future. By W. T. Tuom. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1929. Pp. xviii, 223. 
$2.50.) 


Like the Roman Emperor who found the Eternal City brick and left 
it marble, Americans of the last generation found appliances of wood 
and left a heritage of steel. Machine industry has made it possible 
to secure from one cent’s worth of coal as much energy as a full grown 
man can create in ten hours work from three square meals. Slaves 
were the sources of energy, the “coal and oil,” of the Old World, but 
the bread and meat burner has largely followed the hay and oats 
burner into the limbo of the past. Without metals, without coal, oil 
and other sources of energy, quantity production and machine industry 
would not be possible. Hence, economics is obliged to take into reckon- 
ing the findings of geologists and other scientists relative to the raw 
materials upon which modern economic life is dependent. Economists, 
however, have paid little attention to the importance of natural re 
sources; and the appearance of a book with a consideration of the eco- 
nomic aspects of our exhaustible mineral fuels is still an event. 

In thoughtful introductory and concluding chapters, Mr. Thom 
sketches the importance of oil and coal to present and future civiliza- 
tions, and outlines some of the outstanding economic problems that 
serve as a background for the discussion of reserves, which is the pri- 
mary purpose of the book. From a volume of conflicting geological 
opinion, the author succeeds in presenting a concise critical summary 
concerning our present knowledge of the occurrence, geological dis 
tribution, and aggregate reserves of petroleum and coal. A skillful 
subordination of technical details and a readable style make the volume 
as intelligible to the layman as to the specialist. 
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Written from the viewpoint of the geologist, the book emphasizes the 
axiom that the mineral fuels are irregularly distributed among the 
nations of the globe; that a large number of countries are deficient 
in reserves of petroleum and coal, and that others have excess supplies 
which must be used by other nations. For example, Africa and Aus- 
tralia lack large reserves of either oil or coal. South America is rich 
in oil but poor in coal; Europe is rich in coal but, with the exception of 
the Black Sea region, poor in oil. Asia has large, widely-distributed 
supplies of both coal and oil. North America contains over half the 
world’s coal, and including accessible supplies from the Caribbean re- 
gion, has large reserves of oil. The greatest reserves of petroleum 
probably lie in the region extending from the Black and Caspian Seas 
to the Persian Gulf. 

This haphazard distribution of petroleum reserves raises a question 
of major importance. Since, due to a beneficent or niggardly nature, 
certain countries have too much or too little oil, there is danger of in- 
ternational friction unless some equitable plan for the free movement 
of petroleum in international trade is worked out. Just what such a 
plan should include is left to the reader. 


Mr. Thom presents several important conclusions regarding the 
aggregate supplies of coal and oil in relation to the possible demands. 
While the world’s coal reserves are large enough to last a thousand 
years, the potential oil supply must be considered in terms of decades. 
Although past estimates of the aggregate petroleum reserves have been 
considerably augmented by recent improvements in geological and engi- 
neering methods, oil’s service to mankind will be fleeting. In the early 
history of the world it was metals, today it is oil, later it may be coal 
that will determine the economic status of a nation. The United States, 
possessing about fifteen per cent of the world’s petroleum reserves, can 
not continue to produce seventy per cent of the world’s output and 
expect to meet indefinitely its requirements from domestic production. 

In the light of the present economic disorder existing in the coal 
and petroleum industries, the book renders a timely service in furnish- 
ing a long-time view of supply and requirements. It balances certain 
recent discussions concerned with the relatively short-time effects of 
possible reorganization of these industries, with the profit and loss 
statements of operating companies only, and it indicates the need for 
an intelligent and well-articulated national policy regarding energy 
resources, 

O. E. Kressiixe 

Washington, D.C. 
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The Coéperative Pattern in Cotton. By Roxsert H. Montecomery, 
(New York: Macmillan. 1929. Pp. xviii, 3385. $2.50.) 


The sales by agricultural codperatives in 1927 amounted to 
$2,250,000,000. This is nearly one-fifth the total farm business in 
the United States. It is two and one-half times the business transacted 
by these organizations in 1922. This spectacular growth to gigantis 
size makes any current picture of the codperative movement interest- 
ing, although it is but a short section of a dramatic movie film. 

Professor Montgomery, in his study of codperative marketing of 
cotton in Texas, begins logically with a description of the conditions in 
the local, or primary, markets prior to the codperative organizations. 
This description is prefaced and, one might say, concluded in the fore- 
word, as follows: 


The year 1920 shows an adequate causa causans for a serious agricultural 
discontent; by long and honorable tradition this discontent would be ex- 
pressed in some sort of attack on the marketing system; the glaring defects of 
the old system had been conclusively and authoritatively pointed out; the 
traditional provincialism and individualism of the cotton grower had been 
noticeably mitigated by the experiences of war; commodity codperative mar- 
keting had acquired a vogue, developed a philosophy of purpose and formu- 
lated a plan of action; the technique of propaganda had become one of the 
fine arts; and a group of forceful and resolute leaders was at hand, some of 
whom were astute enough to take the current when it served (p. xvi). 


Out of this dynamic situation was born the Montgomery Convention 
in April, 1920. ‘This Convention, dominated as it was by the per- 
sonality of Aaron Sapiro, will stand as one of the dramatic episodes 
of southern history. It is perpetuated—at least for the nonce—in a 
score or more of powerful southern codperatives. 

The “Sapiro plan” and its “fundamental principles,” together with 
the supporting arguments, are given in the words of the eloquent lawyer- 
protagonist himself. The author then traces the activities of the “com- 
mittee of twenty-one,” the “organization campaign,” and “the first 
year.” Problems which the organization has faced regarding member- 
ship, finance, pooling, price policy, control of policy, and legality 
of operations are clearly stated and analyzed. 

With the exception of the opening and concluding chapters, the book 
is an historic recital of the first seven years of life of another large con- 
modity codperative. One recalls, at many points, a similar study by 
Cumberland on the California Fruit Growers Exchange, which appeared 
a dozen years ago (Codperative Marketing, W. W. Cumberland, Prince 
ton University Press, 1917). The problems and methods are, in many 
particulars, similar; and in both cases they grow out of dire necessity, 
although the cotton situation seems to require the building over of 4 
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old industry while the citrus growers were more concerned with de- 


RY, 

‘ velopment of a new one. 

This historical survey is, in the main, exceptionally well done. The 

‘ language is vivid, the facts are full, the analysis is keen. One regrets 
yp that there is not more reference to concrete accomplishments ; but seven 

: years is a short time for a codperative to show definitive results. 
athe " The first and last chapters of the book deserve further mention. 
g “The case against the traditional system” is a direct arraignment 

against the marketing organization which existed in the southern cotton 

: of districts prior to 1920. In this criticism it is shown that: (1) There 
chy are wide variations in prices paid for middling cotton in the same mar- 
= ket on the same date; (2) lower grades are unduly penalized, while 
ad better grades receive insufficient premiums in the primary markets; 

(3) competition fails completely and continuously in securing a fair 
ural price to the farmer for his cotton. 

e- From these findings the conclusion is drawn that traditional economic 
os doctrines relative to competition are false, or, at least, inadequate. 
<n “All the data . . . . point irresistibly to the conclusion that ‘unham- 
an pered free competition’ means slightly less than nothing at all in securing 
rmu- a fair price for his product to the uninformed cotton grower... . . 
the The only conclusion left to us is that competition is not, after all, the 
e of precise, definite, shrewdly calculating, and eternally just regulator of 

prices that we have been wont to consider it” (p. 40). The author 
tion seems to overlook John Stuart Mill’s statement to the effect that “in 
per- all reasoning about prices, the proviso must be understood, ‘supposing 
odes all parties to take care of their own interests.’ ” It is doubtful if the 
in a “uninformed cotton growers” can “take care of their own interests” 

sufficiently to bring about unhampered competition, especially when 
with “the bid may be affected by the amount of the debt; the amount of 
yer cotton the farmer has to sell; the farmer’s reputation as a good, or a 
“om poor, ‘moral risk’; the necessity on the part of the merchant to liqui- 
first date the debt in order to meet his own obligations; the terms of the 
ber- mortgage, or crop lien; the desire of the merchant to retain the good 
ality will of the farmer; the ease with which the merchant can secure credit to 

carry on his own operations; the tone of the cotton market; the specu- 
book lative bent of the merchant; and the fraternal, friendly, or family rela- 
com tions existing between the merchant and the farmer—to name only a 
y by few that the writer has seen operate in specific instances.” As a matter 
ared of fact, the sort of business carried on in the primary cotton market 
-_ inakes of it essentially a retail market with a low grade of participants 
any ~—a condition which led Mill to say that “each retailer adopts his scale 
sity, of prices to the class of customers whom he expects.” Either Mill or 
f an Marshall would have said that free competition could not exist without 
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intelligent interpretation of adequate market information. It seems to 
the present reviewer that one principal justification of the large agricul- 
tural codperative is to clarify and protect the freedom of competition 
rather than to disprove the adequacy of competitive control. 

In the final chapter the author sets up for the codperatives a Her- 
culean task. He admits that, “the farmer gets forty cents a pound— 
or twelve—or four and a half. He makes an abundant crop—or a 
mediocre one—or none. And whether he gets forty cents a pound for 
a bale-to-the-acre crop, or four and a half cents a pound for one a 
tenth as large, depends upon the weather—and Oklahoma—and the 
Indian Monsoon—and the boll weevil” (p. 255). 


And yet—“what the farmer needs most, and needs most desperately, 
is not a good average income as a group (though it is sufficiently obvi- 
ous that he does need that), but a good regular income as an indi- 
vidual. . . . . Here is the problem for the codperatives” (p. 256). 
Apparently there is involved pooling not only of products throughout 
the season (which gives much cause for bickering), but a pooling of 
good and bad yields. “The first thing the cotton farmer must do is to 
give up a measure of his religiously treasured and dearly bought inde- 
pendence. The only thing he can do is to assume the responsibility 
of consciously organizing his industry with the purpose of regulating 
production and price” (p. 263). 

Regulation of production in the interests of the industry as a whole 
is beyond the present scope of most codperatives; regulation which 
stabilizes individual income is as yet entirely untried. The latter seems 
to the reviewer more a matter of communism than coéperation. 

These two chapters in Professor Montgomery’s book—the first- and 
the last—set it somewhat apart from the general run of studies on 
codperation. It becomes a revolutionary, thought-provoking critique 
of existing social institutions. 


Rowanp §S. 
University of Minnesota 
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d Deon, R. W. The economics of coal mining. (London: Edward Arnold 
és & Co. New York: Longmans Green. 1928. Pp. vii, 168. $4.20.) 
% “It is not intended in this book to deal with the political conditions 
for which have affected the British mining industry . . . . except in so far 
ea as these conditions must be taken account of in all economic problems 
the affecting the ownership and working of mines and minerals.” “Economic 
problems,” moreover, are here taken as those confronting the operator 
rather than the miner or the consumer; and the book is therefore largely 
ely, devoted to the steps that should be taken and the cautions that should 
bvi- be observed in valuing minerals, in valuing a going colliery, and in calcu- 
ndi- lating the capital expenditure necessary for the development and operation 
56). of a colliery. Other sections deal with the legal complications of mineral 
eat leases and surface rights and with such technical matters as power pro- 
duction and the cleaning of coal; and, of all the gamut of the operator’s 
3 of problems, only those of personnel management seem somewhat slighted. 
s to Professor Dron is a distinguished engineer, and his chapters of advice 
nde- appear to be clear, concise, thorough and well illustrated by diagrams. 
lity Yet even so excellent a manual of colliery administration must seem 
ee somewhat disappointing to an economist attracted to the book by its title. 
. For the questions of the major organization of the industry, however 
“political” and however troublesome, have been raised in such a fashion 
hole that an “economics” of coal cannot well ignore the rival claims of national- 
hich ization and regional trustification as against scattered private operation. 
ems The present book provides certain data that bear on these issues, as in the 
useful tables showing the profits and losses of the industry during the 
period of profit-sharing and publicity; it contains a few pages of engi- 
and neering criticism that considerably deflate some common arguments on 
3 on the alleged economies of unification; and it analyzes the figures on which 
ique the Samuel Commission based its belief in the superior efficiency of the 
larger mine in such a way as to indicate that the conclusion is importantly 
a true only for the deeper seams of South Yorkshire and Nottingham. But 
- in view of the seriousness of the criticisms to which the structure and 
functioning of the industry have been subjected—criticisms to which the 
Sankey and Samuel Commissions have lent their authority and which have 
been ably summarized in Lubin and Everett’s British Coal Dilemma— 
' there was ample room for a volume in which a competent conservative like 
we Professor Dron should re-examine and restate the whole case for the 
«ean retention of the present order in the industry. This task the present 
| volume does not essay. 
Carter Goopricu 
Ersrein, H. Fideikommiss- und Anerbenrecht in ihren Einfliissen auf Or- 
a ganisationsformen und Ertrage der Landwirtschaft. (Berlin: Inaug. Diss. 
Me. Landwirtschaftl. Hochschule Berlin. 1928. Pp. 85.) 


Fantow, L. The farmers’ elevator movement in Illinois. (Bloomington, 
Ill.: Farmers Grain Dealers Assoc. of Ill. 1928. Pp. 128.) 
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Iirtey, H. C. Coédperation in agriculture. (New York: Wiley. 1929, Pp. 
xix, 468. $4.) 

This book meets well many of the requirements of a good textbook for 
courses in the subject of codperative marketing in agriculture. It is not 
as broad as its title suggests, since, with the exception of one chapter on 
codperative buying, it is limited to coéperative selling. It covers well the 
field of codperative marketing, giving an account of the movement in each 
of the commodity trades as well as discussing the nature of economic 
codperation and the incidental problems of coéperative organization and 
management. As the author explains in the preface, the treatment is 
“from the concrete to the abstract.” The chapters dealing with codperative 
marketing of various commodities give accounts of the movement and the 
character of the organizations; and other chapters attempt to set forth 
the principles and essentials of successful coéperation. Coéperative grain 
marketing receives much fuller treatment than the marketing of any other 
commodity. Organizations in other fields come in for rather summary 
treatment; and the history of codperation in these commodity fields ap- 
pears only in outline fashion. This arrangement makes the book par- 
ticularly well adapted for courses stressing codperative grain marketing. 
The method of presentation throughout is featured by well chosen quo- 
tations from eminent authorities and writers, which should serve to stimu- 
late further reading. Well selected references at the close of each chap- 
ter invite the student to pursue the subject further. 

Turning to the author’s treatment of the economic significance of coép- 
erative marketing in agriculture, the reviewer is inclined to take excep- 
tion to several statements and to deplore the author’s failure to give more 
adequate consideration to the philosophy of the movement. Codéperative 
method and technique are stressed to the exclusion of the farmers’ selling 
problems which have been and may be successfully attacked by means of 
coéperative disposal facilities. The principle that a problem well con- 
ceived is half solved applies here. Students of coéperation and coépera- 
tors receive more practical enlightenment from a thorough analysis of 
the business problems confronting farmers than from any amount of gen- 
eralizing regarding the methods of organization and operation of codp- 
eratives. The writer believes that farmers’ achievements through codp- 
erative marketing associations have been limited not so much by farmers’ 
inability to coéperate as by their failure to conceive clearly business prob- 
lems entailed in the production and marketing of commodities. 

If this is true, it is not enough to say that codperatives in order to be 
successful must be “born of necessity.”” One wants to be sure that this 
necessity is properly diagnosed. Perhaps it is only imaginary. The 
author in a chapter entitled “The fundamentals of coéperation” explains 
his idea that coéperatives must be born of necessity as follows, “Every 
successful codperative organization mentioned in the preceding chapters 
was organized because the members felt that they could perform some 
service for themselves more satisfactorily than it was being performed 
by existing agencies.’ Our point is that such a statement has no “funda- 
mental” importance, because members might have such a feeling that was 
based upon prejudice, or to put it mildly, upon an inadequate analysis of 
their trade relations. In fact, members of many organizations that have 
failed have “felt a necessity” and are now wondering why their coop- 
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erative association proved so unproductive. They believed on general 
principles that a codperative agency could return more than a private 
dealer. They have found that this was not necessarily the case. 

Farmers who have thus been disillusioned are seeking a more substan- 
tial basis for the projection of a farm marketing system. If codperatives 
cannot always perform marketing functions more satisfactorily than pri- 
vate middlemen, is there much point to the organization of farmers for 
marketing? Unquestionably the answer is that there is. The reasoning, 
however, does not depend so much upon the comparative efficiency of pri- 
yate and coéperative agencies as upon the comparative efficiency of coép- 
erative selling and selling by the individual farmer. 

The author’s failure to deal thoroughly with the economics of coépera- 
tion in agriculture, but rather to stress the technique of coéperation, re- 
sults in the impression that coéperative marketing in agriculture is a part 
of a general coéperative movement originating with the codperative 
store development of Great Britain. In discussing the codperative mar- 
keting of citrus fruit, he states that, “The California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change follows the traditional principles of coéperation which were first 
used by the Rochdale Pioneers.” Although he explains that ‘“Modifica- 
tions have been made in the application of these principles, because of 
the inherent differences between selling a citrus crop for producers and 
operating a store for the benefit of consumer members,” he fails to dis- 
tinguish sharply between coéperative selling in agriculture and consumers’ 
coéperation, Consequently, the book may leave some with the opinion 
that codperation in agriculture is an end in itself rather than merely a 
means of accomplishing certain ends which are in many cases quite com- 
patible with the operation of private middlemen in agricultural trades. 

L. Mitver 
lowa State College 
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ry 90. History of Manufactures in the United States, 1860-1914. By Victor 
2 S. Crarx. (Washington: Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
azion- 1928. Pp. xvi, 949.) 

When the Carnegie Institution planned some twenty years ago a 
rt x series of volumes which would cover the economic history of the United 
tw BJ States, it set in motion a project which has been of immense benefit not 
— alone in stimulating interest in economic history but in providing work- 
| xperi- ing tools for teacher and student. Under the supervision of a dis- 

: tinguished Board of Research Associates in American Economic His- 
facmi: 9 tory, six volumes have appeared since 1915, all of which have been 
he enthusiastically welcomed by economic historians. The second of these, 


published in 1916, was from the pen of Dr. Clark and covered the 
history of American manufactures from 1607 to 1860. In the volume 
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under review this history has now been carried down to the opening 
of the World War. 

In the organization Dr. Clark has divided the history into four 
periods: the Civil War, 1860-1865; reconstruction, 1865-1873; big 
business in the making, 1873-1893, and the industrial state 1893-1914, 
with four-fifths of the space allotted to the years 18783-1914. The 
impossibility of giving a detailed account of all the manufacturing 
enterprises of the nation, even in a book of the dimensions of this 
volume, is obvious: but the development of the chief industries has been 
traced conscientiously ; and in at least two—iron and steel and textiles, 
—the treatment is exceedingly comprehensive. In spite of the author's 
excellent style, even an enthusiast for economic history may find this 
volume heavy reading. Fortunately, however, each period is intro- 
duced with a chapter of background and concluded with a résumé of 
general tendencies and some interpretation. For the average student 
these chapters are the most rewarding; without them one might easily 
miss the woods for the trees. 

This monumental volume is by no means a synthesis based upon 
secondary sources. In many respects it is a pioneer work. Bishop's 
book, which emphasized the tariff, carried the story only to 1860, while 
succeeding industrial histories, such as those of Bolles and the valuable 
Eighty Years Progress, were published in the seventies and are in no 
way comparable. The same is true of the codperative work edited by 
Depew, One Hundred Years of American Commerce (N.Y., 1895). 
At the time Dr. Clark’s manuscript was ready for publication, the 
history of no American industry of importance, with the exception 
of wool manufacture which had been competently handled by Cole and 
Wright, had yet been adequately recorded. The task, consequently, 
of building a history from the none too extensive monographic material, 
from the trade journals and other sources, has been without doubt 
an arduous one; and the major portion of the work is based on source 
materials. With particular skill the author has exploited the con 
mercial papers, the trade journals, and the bulletins of manufacturers’ 
associations; and many a student will be grateful for the rapid intro- 
duction to the literature available in the voluminous footnotes. The 
result is an astounding exhibition of patient, meticulous research and 
of skillful judgment in the accumulation of facts. 

Of all the problems which vex the historian, none is more trouble- 
some than that of emphasis; and the pitfalls which await the historian 
of manufactures are many. Readers with particular interest in labor, 
the tariff, currency, marketing, commerce, business organization, 
financial crises or in technical processes, may feel that one or more of 
these aspects have not at various times been adequately weighted; but, 
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in general, Dr. Clark has plotted his way with a sure footing. Without 


neglecting any of these phases, he has been extraordinarily skillful in 


‘our / avoiding long excursions into related fields, but has made them all sub- 
big fm serve his story of the development, organization and interaction of 
914, JE manufactures. At the same time, without in any way sacrificing es- 
The [B sentials, the narrative might have been brightened by the introduction 
ring of some biographical material, and some help might have been extended 
this eto the reader in catching the mighty onward sweep of the industrial 
been (drama. These years which saw the fulfillment of the American in- 
Files, [| dustrial revolution were epochal years in the industrial life of this 


nation, and a mere recital of facts leaves the reader cold. The details 
are there, but few have the imagination to interpret them. The tre- 
mendous influence, for instance, of chemistry on modern manufacture 
might have been stressed with value to the book. On the other hand, the 
reader will find here for the first time an adequate sketch of southern 
manufacture since the Civil War, a story too long neglected. 
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Whatever the shortcomings of this volume, it is a successful weaving 
of the staggering mass of little known detail into a connected synthesis, 
and, as such, is without doubt a major contribution to economic his- 
tory. A fairly complete bibliography supplements the numerous foot- 
notes, and an exceptionally adequate index of 90 pages will prove a 
boon to the student. Unusually bulky in size and weighing between 
four and five pounds, the volume is unnecessarily handicapped from 
the start by the poor judgment used in the bookmaking. 
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Kem. (New York: Ronald. 1928. Pp. vii, 611. $5.00.) 


Those who know Professor Keir’s Manufacturing Industries of 
America published in 1920 will recognize in this volume the same ma- 
terial revised in detail and enlarged to approximately double its former 
‘ize. The revision is the first volume of a series to be known as Indus- 
ries of America and to include volumes by various authors on agricul- 
ture, lumber, mining, finance, transportation, communication, geog- 
raphy, and economics. Professor Keir edits this series. 
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Although by title a description of manufacturing in general, Profes- 
sor Keir’s book consists of a semi-historical introduction followed by 
«detailed discussion of some dozen important industries. Agriculture, 
luubering, and mining are dealt with as the basic sources of raw ma- 
terials for manufacture, and power as the necessary pre-requisite of 
the manufacturing process. The rise of manufacturing industry is 
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dealt with under the headings of household manufactures and crafts. 
manship, the development of the factory system, localization and de 
centralization of industry, and the peddler. Then follow the industries: 
iron, steel, automobiles, meat, cotton, silk, wool, paper, cement, brick, 
pottery, and brass. The volume closes with a discussion of American 
labor and labor problems. 

The discussions of agriculture, power, household manufactures, 
automobiles, and labor are new in this volume; the treatment of lumber. 
ing, mining, and meat is practically new; the discussions of steel and 
cotton have been considerably expanded. The rest of the book is the m2?! 
1920 volume with relatively unimportant revisions. book 

Professor Keir adopts implicitly the Veblenian disjunction between mg 0°" 
industry and business, and seeks to confine himself to industry. His Its 1 
discussion of American manufacturing runs in terms of the location of wher 
industry, changing technological principles, the materials used, and jm"! 
similar categories of physical equipment and physical processes. Such fm 2!" 
references as are made to the financial organization underlying indus- jm °°! 
trial plants and processes are included as apologetic parenthetical ex- fm !2¢t! 


planations of such industrial facts as cannot be explained at all in fm °!° 
purely technological categories. The treatment thereby becomes tT 
avowedly much less than an explanation of manufacturing industry in J “'S 
America; for manufacturing enterprises of course are units in a world eulus 
of production for profit. 

The subject becomes modern technology, the interlocking processes diffi 
by which physical equipment and man power produce physical goods. tech 
Commercial geography, of course, has long dealt with this subject indus 
matter, primarily as it bears upon the localization of industry. In farm 
so far as Professor Keir’s treatment involves more than an unavowed Mm ("!!y 
new commercial geography, it must justify itself by finding in the tech- sind 
nological background of pecuniary economics material for new economic fm "< 
generalizations. Such discoveries would blaze most useful trails. Their basis 
possibility gives peculiar importance to that forthcoming volume of fm ?*S° 
the series which is labelled economics, and which according to the ar- expl 
nouncement in the preface “synthesizes the data from all industries into dista 
general economic laws.” freig 

Professor Keir’s volume, however, does not make explicit any of the _ 
generalizations toward which he may be pointing. Void of the pe- fi ~ 
niary nexus around which economic discussion has been built, the qT 
volume’s technological story fails to have any nexus at all. Isolated ey 
sections, particularly the treatment of automobiles, gain significance “ta 
by subordination to some central theme—the development of large-scale * 
enterprises to replace small, a geographical shift in the center of it- as 


dustry, and the like. But large segments, in spite of a wealth of 
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interesting detail, have no further unifying thread than the fact that 
all these details are somehow connected with the process of manufac- 
turing some group of commodities. There is in the book as a whole 
neither unity nor coherence. The industries included seem to have been 
fortuitously selected; those excluded rejected with equal fortuitousness. 
Why is there not here a discussion of clothing? Why are coal and 
oil given one or two subordinate paragraphs in the discussion of min- 
ing? Why should silk be treated and moving pictures and cosmetics 
isnored? Such questions might be indefinitely multiplied. One’s in- 
ability to answer them apparently comes from the fact that although the 
book has a subject, manufacturing, it has nothing coherent to say 
about manufacturing and so affords no basis for selection of material. 
Its wealth of information, much of which is scarcely accessible else- 
where, would make the volume valuable for reference; but works of 
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and @@ “cference must so classify their material that it can be easily found. 
Such @ bus the treatment of Professor Keir’s volume falls between two stools, 
ndus- ME ing neither sufficiently disorganized for an encyclopedia of manu- 


facturing nor sufficiently unified for a book. Absence of documentation 
elso decreases the scholarly usefulness of the work. 

The effort to deal with industry and avoid dealing with business 
cuts Professor Keir adrift from the traditions of the pecuniary cal- 
culus. Having thus lost his moorings, he shows himself too careless to 
avoid constant lapses from theoretical accuracy. On page 22 the 
dificult question of the relation of the proportion of factors to wise 
technological methods and the maintenance of a proper balance of 
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oe industry is skimmed over in a casual statement that since the present 
_” 1; gy {2mm family, supplying the food for two other families, does not express 
vowed ME (lly the potentialities of machine production, it follows that there are 
tech ME (00 Many people engaged in farming. On page 82 the current exist- 
nomic Mae (Ue Of a “normal” equilibrium of pecuniary markets is assumed as a 
Their aR CU's for criticism of low freight rates upon long hauls of lumber. On 
ne of Mae P8SeS 43 and 44 the small size of matches is presumed to be an adequate 


explanation of their concentrated manufacture and shipment to great 
distances, without consideration of the relation of their size to the 
freight rates they bear and the price they bring. On page 508 the 
‘act that some companies failed when selling at a given market price 
's taken as evidence that the price was “too low.” 

These random instances express recurrent characteristics of the dis- 
cussion. Some such difficulties seem almost inevitable in an effort to 


sail ination of premises. That they occur so often in this book probably is 
of Partly to carelessness and haste in its publication—a carelessness 
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22) and such logical anomalies as the statement on page 280 that al- 
though the farmer can use tractors “beyond all other markets” yet “the 
tractor is equally valuable” for foresting and mining; a carelessness 
which assumes without question that the simplification and standardiza- 
tion of farm work is pleasing to farm workers and that since most 
farm landlords own not more than one farm, America is not develop- 
ing a landlord class. But all carelessness aside, the effort at exclusive 
treatment of industrial processes seems calculated to inhibit causal 
explanation of the nature of modern industry, accurate account of 
the behavior of modern industry, adequate history of the development 
of modern industry, and anything but mere physical description of 
modern industry. 
New York University Corwin D. Epwanps 
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This study deals with the economic feasibility of the barge canal, nov 
under construction between Chicago and the Mississippi River. The 
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route is by way of the Chicago River, the Sanitary Ship Canal and the 
Illinois River. The distance involved is about 325 miles. 

On the basis of a survey of existing transportation facilities in Illinois 
and a detailed analysis of the costs, terminal facilities, and traffic possi- 
bilities of a barge canal, the author reaches the general conclusion that 
“As a business proposition, therefore, the Illinois Waterway, from the 
standpoint of navigation, promises to be a decidedly losing adventure.” 
The principal findings of this investigation may be summarized as fol- 
lows: The railroad lines of Illinois are adequate to handle the traffic. 
Even if they were not, “the amount that will be carried on the waterway, 
compared to that carried by rail, will be too small to make any appreciable 
impression in relieving the railroad burden.” To relieve traffic congestion 
in large cities, better codrdination of existing transportation facilities is 
needed rather than a waterway and additional terminals. “It is neither 
desirable nor reasonable to expect that railroad rates in Illinois will be 
reduced through the construction of the Illinois Waterway.” ‘The type 
of freight most likely to pass over the waterway is of a miscellaneous 
character” and “the benefits from the use of the waterway will be limited 
to a relatively few people.” The savings in freight rates which the 
users of the waterway will enjoy, cannot be expected, for many years 
to come, to account for more than a very small part of the annual expense 
which the taxpayers of Illinois must incur to maintain the waterway. 
The revenues derived from the sale of the hydro-electric energy which is 
being developed as a part of the project will not be great enough to con- 
tribute to the cost of navigation. 

The author recommends placing waterways under government regu- 
lation and requiring them to show their need as the railroads are now 
required to do before the construction of additional lines is permitted by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Avan L. Lee 
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This book reviews with clearness, conciseness and accuracy the develop- 
ment of railroad regulation since the passage of the Transportation act of 
1920. The reading of the book ought to be preceded by a study of the 
masterly work of Walker D. Hines, formerly director-general of railroads, 
on War History of American Railroads. It takes up the subject about 
at the point where Mr. Hines leaves off. 

There is a chapter dealing with the period of government guaranty 
ending August 31, 1920. Then follows a review of the action of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in important rate cases in which there 
is set forth the change of attitude of the Commission in consequence of the 
mandate of Congress to see that the railroads have revenue adequate to 
establish their credit. Before the passage of the Transportation act, 
the Commission was inclined to regard itself as primarily the protector of 
the shipper. But since the passage of the act, it has recognized the 
mandate of Congress to see that the railroads received adequate return. 

The change of attitude in administering the long-and-short-haul clause 
is set forth with clearness. The new power to fix minimum rates and the 
increased power over intrastate rates are dealt with. 

One of the most interesting chapters is that dealing with the Hoch- 
Smith Resolution. The technical traffic journals discuss this resolution 
at great length, but not always with fairness or understanding. But 
Professor Locklin, although dealing with it somewhat critically, gives 
a reasonable interpretation to this very vague and uncertain direction of 
Congress to regard some things, which heretofore have not been consid- 
ered, as elements in rate-making. 

The prominent subject of consolidation is intelligently discussed and 
the author makes clear one point, which is too often lost sight of by the 
railroad corporations,—namely, that the primary purpose of consolidation 
is to take care of the weak roads,—and he very rightly calls attention to 
the fact that possible economies are a purely incidental result. 

The discussion of the operation of the Railroad Labor Board ends neces- 
sarily before its severest test comes; namely, in connection with the recent 
demand of the brotherhoods for a six-hour day. Valuation, including 
depreciation accounting, takes up two chapters. He does not deal with 
the great issue raised in the O’Fallon case except in its historical aspects. 

The last chapter discusses the two cases which have a direct bearing 
on controverted powers of the Commission under the Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion; namely, the intermediate association rate and the much discussed 
lake-cargo coal case. 

Of course, a book, which deals with any subject which is in a rapid 
state of flux, is necessarily out of date almost as soon as it is off the 
press; but this is an excellent book for those who desire to keep abreast of 
administrative policies in connection with the railroads, The author in- 
dicates both sides of important controversial questions with intelligent 
comments, usually without attempting to establish the soundness of either 
side—a course which is wise, considering that so many of these questions 
have been, or will in the near future be, decided by the Supreme Court. 

Epear J. Ricu 


Mitter, H. G. The Isthmian highway: a review of the problems of the 
Caribbean. (New York: Macmillan. 1929. Pp. xiv, 327. $4.50.) 
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Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, 
and the Exchanges 


Corporation Profits. A Study of Their Size, Variation, Use and Dis- 


tribution in a Period of Prosperity. By Laurence H. Stoax. 
(New York and London: Harper. 1929. Pp. ix, 865. $3.50.) 


This volume by the managing editor of the Standard Statistics Com- 
pany sets forth in great detail the results of analyzing the income ac- 
counts and balance sheets of approximately 450 leading American in- 
dustrial concerns for 1926 and 1927. Public utilities and railroads are 
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not included in the investigation. The author frankly admits that the 
restriction of the study to industrials and for a period of two years 
only may somewhat limit the validity of his conclusions. The prepara- 
tion of this volume involved tremendous research and labor. It con- 
tains more specific information about well-known corporations than 
the reviewer has ever before seen collected between the two covers of one 
book of this kind. 

The organization and presentation of material and conclusions is 
planned so that it will be understood by the average business man, 
banker, or financial executive who must make decisions concerning 
security values. That being true, the economic theorist will probably 
be disappointed at the absence of closely reasoned arguments. But no 
book could appeal to both groups, so the author deliberately adopted 
the viewpoint of the first. To emphasize his statements he has made 
frequent use of summaries and italicized sentences, so that the reader 
who wishes to grasp quickly the main results of the study has his task 
made easy. 

Following the composite income accounts and balance sheets of the 
corporations, the problem of depreciation and depletion is next at- 
tacked. “The most interesting fact,” says the author, “about the de- 
preciation policy of American industry is that there is none” (p. 40). 
Next is presented a study of the 235 corporations which saved the 
greatest amount of gross for net, with reasons for many of the differ- 
ences between individual companies. Then follow chapters on the dis- 
tribution of net profits, earnings on invested capital, the property 
account, funded debt and fixed charges, the current ratio, inventories, 
accounts receivable, the cash account, and current liabilities. In each 
of these chapters the method followed is to tabulate and analyze the 
statements of the 450 companies under review. The author lists the 
50 corporations with the largest assets, invested capital, working capi- 
tal, cash, net profit, ete., designating them as “The Fifty Club” (chap- 
ter XV). 

Some of the principal generalizations of the author follow. At 
the end of 1927 the general financial condition of the average large 
industrial concern was stronger than perhaps at any time in our his- 
tory (p. 24), in spite of the fact that the net income of the corpora- 
‘ions studied had declined 16 per cent from 1926 (p. 8). Amazement 
is expressed at the fact that these companies paid out over 80 per cent 
of their net profits to security holders in 1927 (p. 16). The principle 
is laid down that for the average industrial to distribute so much over 
a short period is extremely dangerous; at least 80 per cent should 
be reserved (p. 18). The current ratio of these companies increased 
‘rom 4.46 in 1926 to 4.58 in 1927 (p. 82). After reading the author’s 
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discussion on the current ratio (chapter X) and studying the tabk 
of current ratios by industries on p. 204, one wonders why the ides 
formerly prevalent that a “two to one” ratio is a test of safety eve 
received support. 

There is to the reviewer no more interesting chapter than that ip 
which the author outlines his theory regarding the reasons for the dif- 
ferences in profit-making ability of corporations. Large profits, he 
states, are explained by size, monopolistic or quasi-monopolistic con- 
trol, production costs, and selling price. The last two are obvious, the 
second somewhat less so, but the figures also seem to substantiate his 
statement that “on the average, the margin of profit tends to increas 
as the size of a given corporation increases” (p. 87). Also, the mar- 
gin of profit averages the highest in times of relatively stable general 
prices (p. 91). Exceptions are recognized; but these principles are 
believed to be valid on the average and in the long run. Differences 
in profits between individual corporations in fairly prosperous years 
may be explained by the fact that the natural resources of the world 
are in a chronic state of overdevelopment. Certain basic lines, closely 
allied with raw materials, may therefore be depressed (pp. 321-325). 
At such a time management, the business cycle, luck, competition, and 
changes in consumer preference play a secondary part (pp. 814-820). 
The author pleads continually for more complete financial statements 
from American corporations. 

Cuares S. Tipperrs 

University of Washington 


Margins, Expenses, and Profits in Retail Hardware Stores. By- Hor- 
AcE Secrist and J. A. Fotss. A publication of the Bureau of 
Business Research, Northwestern University. (Chicago and Nes 
York: Shaw. 1928. Pp. xxvi, 174.) 

Persons who read only the title of this book, or who look no further 
than the preface describing the objectives of the studies therein re 
ported, are in danger of underestimating its significance. Bureaus of 
business research for some years have been publishing materials regard- 
ing the “margins, expenses, and profits” of retail stores; and they have 
been seeking to define the effects of sales volume and of differences in 
location upon store operation as indicated by margin, expense, and 
profit. This new book by Secrist and Folse does these things, but it 
deserves to be set apart from practically all of the earlier publication 
in its field for three reasons. 

First, the data were analyzed in two ways: by “processes of classift- 
cation and averaging” which are conventional in concept, even though 
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in this case they were carried further than usual; and by “a special 
mathematical technique” which produced margin and expense surfaces. 
The use of two approaches, differing so fundamentally as to provide 


at in independent checks, is not common in this field and constitutes a com- 
» dif- mendable departure. 

s, he Second, the results achieved by the second method are so presented 
con. (e that values of either margin or expense can be obtained for any probable 
s, the fae size of store or of city. This provision of an unbroken series of typical 
te his figures as a rule has not characterized publications in this field, and 
reas: [it is of important practical value. 


Third, the devices of the mathematical statistician were used with 
new freedom in this study. The success achieved illustrates the possi- 


mar- 


a bilities of these devices and should stimulate others to use them. In 
ences [aE the business field there is need for increased precision in analysis and 
years fm {02 increased accuracy in results. The methods of mathematical statis- 
world (ge tics should help considerably in filling this need. 


wer In addition, men concerned with the procedure of bureaus of business 
825), research should observe that the Bureau itself did not gather the basic 
, and data for these studies, but took them from the files of a trade associa- 
820). tion. Thus the Bureau was able to devote its entire energy to analysis. 
ments [a Lhis division of work, where it does not prejudice the accuracy of the 
data, is a logical and desirable innovation. 
a The conclusions reached appear to be warranted, and they seem 
reasonable in view of the nature of retail hardware store problems. 
They should be distinctly helpful to the merchants and students con- 
cerned. One in particular is important; namely, that margins and ex- 
— penses regress to type. In presenting the conclusions, however, more 
ste care should have been taken to insure (1) that they were phrased for 
ei clear understanding by hardware merchants as well as by trained think- 
ers, and (2) that they were translated into terms of practical store 
arther policies. In some instances, notably conclusions (2), (3), and (4) on 
in re page 5, it would be hard for most college teachers to be sure of the 
aus of meaning intended. Again, Folse could have enhanced the value of -his 
egard- study if he had pointed out how the contour charts could be simplified 
y have for practical use; for example, by the preparation of profiles showing 
ees (a) standard margins and expenses for stores of a given size in cities 
e, and of different sizes—data that would be helpful to chains, or (b) stand- 
“A it ards for stores of different sizes in cities of a given size—data that 
ations 


rould be helpful to independent stores. It might have been indicated, 
also, that the trade association which supplied the basic data profitably 
could construct and publish such profiles in its monthly organ. 

In summary, the book is valuable for both the conclusions set forth 
ind the methods described. It should not be overlooked by any student 
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of retailing. Men actively interested in retail hardware stores should 
be sure that its conclusions are made available to them. Statisticians, 
also, will find the book interesting, and from them the mathematics 
should receive careful examination. The objections that can be raised 
have to do mostly with presentation. The book, with its tables, charts, 
and equations, has a forbidding appearance, and readers will find the 
meanings of various passages obscure. The difficulties involved here 
were unusual, but more could have been done toward surmounting 
them. 
University of Michigan N. Scumatz 
NEW BOOKS 
Atrorp, L. P. Laws of management applied to manufacturing. (New 
York: Ronald. 1928. Pp. vi, 266. $4.) 

This volume is an outgrowth of a paper presented by Mr. Alford before 
the Society of Mechanical Engineers in 1926. The some forty odd laws 
mentioned there are repeated in the present book with additional illustra- 
tions and many examples of results secured by applying them. The first 
three chapters are in the nature of an introduction. Progress in manv- 
facturing is traced by an increase in power used, a decrease in working 
hours, an increase in earnings, man-hour productivity and in capital in- 
vestment. Progress in management is discussed largely in terms of 
management mechanisms progressively used in the conduct of industry. 
The last of the introductory chapters deals with the origin of management 
fundamentals, and in this the author goes back to ancient Greek practices 
and to Nebuchadnezzar to show that many of the laws mentioned later 
are firmly rooted in custom and are a result of social evolution. 

The attempt was not made to condense the complex practices of manage- 
ment to three or four “laws,” but the author has divided the field into 
leadership, executive work, specialization production, material, individual 
productivity, wages, safety and economy. The laws are not original; in 
some cases common knowledge or practice is given the benefit of a formal 
statement; again principles previously formulated by others are included. 

The chief merit of the book is bringing together in one place and 
under a logical classification most of the principles which have been applied 
in management. The question as to the validity of calling some of these 
axioms or principles “laws” is certainly a debatable one. As discussion 
and statement is turned from the material and physical to the human as- 
pects of management, it becomes apparent that the “laws” show a lack of 
that rigidity exemplified by laws in the physical sciences. But a mile- 
stone has been passed; progress will be in the nature of additional 
refinement and elaboration. 

Cuares B. Gorpy 


Anverson, V. V. Psychiatry in industry. (New York: Harper. 1929. 
Pp. xv, 364. $4.) 

“About twenty per cent of the employees of mercantile establishments 
—and this is probably true of other business and industrial organiza- 
tions—are what may be called ‘problem’ individuals.” Dr. Anderson; 
psychiatrist with the R. H. Macy Company, New York, writes most 
illuminatingly of the study and treatment of these problem individuals. 
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Many of the work failures, he tells us, are due not so much to lack of 
ability as to “faulty ways of meeting situations, unhealthy mental pre- 
occupations, inferiority feelings, anxiety states, fears and hatreds, ir- 
rational attitudes, pessimistic moods, prejudices, and obsessing reveries.” 
By having a record of the personal history, personality study, and home 
problems of every worker, an industry can lower significantly the number 
of chronic hospital users, fatigue cases, and mental disease cases, with a 
resulting increased efficiency and lowered cost of operation. 

This volume is one of the best illustrations of the intelligent use of 
psychiatric and psychological tests in industry. Dr. Anderson shows 
how sagacious promotions to executive positions can be made, how the 
characteristics of “low-cost” salespersons can be ascertained, how motor 
vehicle accidents can be reduced in the transportation department, and how 
in general a happier personnel can be, established. The book is sanely 
written and abounds in well chosen case studies. 

Cuarites Leonarp SToNe 


Asptey, J. C. Intensive sales management: a survey of methods and prac- 
tices found most effective by leading concerns in two hundred and fifty dif- 
ferent lines of business. (Chicago: Dartnell Corp., 1801 Leland Ave. 
1929. Pp. 278. $8.75.) 

Banson, R. W. Business barometers used in the management of business and 
investment of money: a text book on applied economics for merchants, 
bankers, and investors. 20th ed. (Babson Park, Mass.: Babson’s Sta- 
tistical Organization. 1929. Pp. 450.) 

Barr, J. R. and Wooprurr, G. P. Commodity exchanges. (New York: 
Harper. 1929. Pp. xii, 819. $5.) 

Bistop, A. L. The financing of business enterprises. (New York: Harper. 
1929. Pp. viii, 616. $3.50.) 

Birrner, G. E, Analyzing retail selling time: cost of selling commodities 
over the retail counter. Distribution cost studies, no. 2. (Washington: 
Supt. Docs. 1928. Pp. 15. Gratis.) 

Bixsy, R. R. Selling the services of the trust department. (New York: R. 
R. Bixby, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave. 1929. Pp. 86. $1.) 

BuumentHAL, H. Die Berliner Produktenbiérse unter besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung des Getreidehandels. Abhandlungen aus dem Staatswissen- 
schaftlichen Seminar a.d. Universitat Erlangen, Heft 6. (Leipzig: Robert 
Noske. 1928. Pp. vii, 97. R.M. 4.) 

Bocen, J. I. Analysis of railroad securities. (New York: Ronald. 1928. 
Pp. xi, 449. $6.) 

In the words of the author “this volume has been prepared for the 
guidance of security analysts and investors.” For trained security ana- 
lysts it contains nothing that is new, but for the average investor it sets 
forth with great clarity and comprehensiveness the various factors which 
one must study in order to arrive at sound conclusions concerning the 
intrinsic merits of a railroad security. More than any other general 
treatise which has come to the attention of this reviewer, it lays proper 
stress upon earning power and subordinates balance sheet considerations. 
The volume is lacking somewhat in illustrative material. Its value 

0 the average investor would have been increased tremendously had the 

author seen fit to include several actual railroad balance sheets and income 

statements and then to apply the general principles elsewhere developed 
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to the analysis of particular bond and stock issues. The work lacks 
completeness in another respect. Throughout the emphasis is laid upon 
absolute values. No one can deny the importance of reaching sound cop- 
clusions with respect to the intrinsic investment merits of individual se- 
curities. But the investor faces the necessity of choosing from a great 
mass of securities and for this purpose an analysis of relative values js 
essential. 

On pages 380-381 the author falls into the common error of considering 
rights as income, but in all other respects the analysis is sound. 

R. G. Ropxey 


Breep, C. B. Arbitration. Address before the Boston Society of Civil 
Engineers, March 20, 1929. Reprinted from the Journal of the Boston 
Society of Civil Engineers, vol. XVI, no. 4. (Boston: Boston Society of 
Civil Engineers. 1929. Pp. 141-203.) 

Browne.t, L. C. Accounting and finance. (New York: Wiley. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1929. Pp. xi, 244. $3.50.) 

Bryan, L. A. Industrial traffic management. (Chicago: Shaw. 1929. Pp. 
xii, 392.) 

Capa, J. Commerce et terminologie commerciale en France. (Prague: 
Selbstverlag. 1928. Pp. 266.) 

Carey, M. T., editor. Cases on the law of business associations: the cases 
have been selected and edited for use of students in schools of business. 
(Philadelphia: Business Law Pub. Co. 1928. Pp. 482. $3.) 

Casron, G. S. H. and Winquist, R. V. Motor bus and shipping account- 
ing. Official pubs., vol. X, no. 18. (New York: National Assoc. of Cost 
Accountants. 1929. Pp. 1175-1191. 765c.) 

Cuurcu, A. H. Manufacturing costs and accounts. 2nd ed., rev. and enl. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill. 1929. Pp. x, 516. $6.) 

Cowan, L. L. Manual of securities laws of the United States, containing the 
complete securities (blue sky) laws of all the states. (Chicago: Cor- 
poration Maintenance & Service Co. 1929. Loose-leaf.) 

Dickinson, Z. C. Industrial and commercial research: functions, finances, 
organization. Michigan business studies vol. I, no. 10. (Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Bureau of Business Research. 1928. Pp. iii, 67.) 

Dicxsege, L. R. Office machinery and appliances. A handbook for progres- 
sive office managers. 3rd ed. (London: Gee & Co. 1928. Pp. xvi, 195. 
10s. 6d.) 

Dow ine, S. W. The exchanges of London. (London: Butterworth & Co. 
1929. Pp. vii, 260. 7s. 6d.) 

Ence.iuarpt, N. L. and Atexanper, C. School finance and business man- 
agement problems. (New York: Teachers Coll., Columbia Univ. 1928. 
Pp. xv, 526.) 

Ermanski, J. Theorie und Prazis der Rationalisierung. (Vienna and Ber- 
lin: Verlag fiir Literatur und Politik. 1928. Pp. xvi, 447. R.M. 9.) 
Fouts, F. E. and Srituman, A. B. Interpretive accounting. (New York: 

Longmans Green. 1929. Pp. xiv, 432. $4.) 

Forses, R. Governmental purchasing. (New York: Harper. 1929. Pp. 
xvi, 370. $5.) 

The author is secretary of the National Municipal League. The vol- 
ume describes the methods followed in the procurement of supplies, m*- 
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terials and equipment, the expenditure for which constitutes from 20 to 
30 per cent of the government’s operating budget. Centralized purchas- 
ing greatly reduces the cost. Five years study has been devoted to the 
functioning of purchasing systems in the federal, state, county and muni- 
cipal governments of the United States and Canada. Successive chapters 
discuss standardization, purchase requirements and negotiation, contracts, 
inspection, storage and accounting control. Forms in actual use are re- 
produced. A seven-page bibliography is appended. 

ForsytH, C. H. Introduction to the mathematical theory of finance. (New 
York: Wiley. London: Chapman & Hall. 1928. Pp. 205. 12s. 6d.) 

Gano, D. C. Gano’s commercial law. Revised by R. E. Rocers and C. O. 
Tuompson. (New York and Cincinnati: American Book Co. 1929. Pp. 
vi, 409.) 

Garties, C, and Oxenreirer, A. E. Retail accounting. Official pubs., vol. 
X,no. 17. (New York: National Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 1929. Pp. 
1111-1128. 75c.) 

Greer, H. C., editor. Packinghouse accounting. (Chicago: Univ. of Chi- 
cago Press. Pp. xiii, 404. $4.) 

This volume has been prepared by the committee on accounting of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers. Opening with an extremely brief 
discussion of general accounting principles, the book treats the subject 
of packinghouse accounting in a descriptive rather than a systematic 
manner. It constitutes a very readable treatise on cost accounting in a 
joint-cost industry. 

H. F. Tacearr 


Harms, B. Strukturwandlungen der deutschen Vorlesungen. Gehalten in 
der Deutschen Vereinigung fiir Staatswissenschaftliche Fortbildung. Vols. 
[and II. (Berlin: Reimar Hobbing. 1929. Pp. xii, 524; viii, 509.) 

Hott, C. L. Aptitude testing. (New York: World Book Co. 1928. Pp. 
xiv, 535. $2.68.) 

This volume presents a brief history of psychological testing, indicates 
the extent and nature of individual differences in aptitudes, describes a 
large number of tests of various types, shows the futility of many alleged 
signs of aptitude, and explains how proper batteries for aptitude measure- 
ment should be constructed. The value of this material is a definite gain 
for the reader, even though he may find—as most readers will find—the 
technical portions of the volume to be beyond ready comprehension. 

C. L. Stone 


Keane, C. P. Keane’s manual of investment trusts. Vol. II, 2nd annual 
no. (Boston: Financial Pub. Co. 1929. Pp. over 1,500. $20.) 

hocu, W. E. Methods of retail management. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 
1929. Pp. xii, 272. $3.) 

Kock, E. J. I'he standard book on cost finding for printers. Typothetae 
management ser. (Chicago: United Typothetae of America. 1928. Pp. 
127. $5.) 

Lapas, 8. P. The international protection of trade marks by the American 
republics. Harvard studies in international law. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1929. Pp. 144. $2.50.) 


Lincoun, E. E. Applied business finance. 4th rev. ed. (Chicago: Shaw. 
1929.) 
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Locxwoop, R. B. Industrial advertising copy. (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1929. Pp. 826. $3.) 

Lowrig, J. A. Operating expenses in Ohio accredited hatcheries, year 1927. 
Bureau of Business Research monographs, no. 18. (Columbus: Ohio 
State Univ. Press. 1929. Pp. v, 29. 26c.) 

Marcoux, H. L. Business correspondence: principles and practice. (New 
York: Van Nostrand. 1929. Pp. xii, 8329. $2.50.) 

Marks, J. H. How group time standards reduce costs. Official pubs., vol, 
X, no. 16. (New York: National Assoc. of Cost Accountants, 1929, 
Pp. 1033-1043. 75c.) 

Maze, C. L. and Grover, J. G. How to analyze costs. (New York: Ronald, 
1929. Pp. xiii, 389. $5.) 

The authors of this book set themselves no small task when they chose 
the above subject. They found they had to deal with the various types 
of cost systems, with the allocations of expenditures, with principles of 
organization and with the numerous elements which conspire to increase 
costs in the various phases of business. Moreover, their task was made 
still more difficult by reason of the fact that they hoped to produce a 
volume which would serve two distinct purposes. This is set forth in 
the preface, in the statement that “the present volume has been written 
to assist both accountants and executives. .... ” And in the later statement 
that “the book has been developed primarily for use as a text in schools 
of commerce and business administration. .... Such a dual purpose is 
almost impossible of attainment, due to the great difference in experience 
and maturity of executives and students, and the consequence is that the 
book serves the purposes of the latter rather than the former. 


To a student is given a new conception of the importance of costs and 
the reasons for which they are compiled. While the title is misleading, 
and one does not really learn how to analyze costs, the book does show 
why costs should be analyzed and many of the factors of analysis. The 
section on waste in industry is rather broad and general, but is calcu- 
lated to impress the necessity for cost analysis in the correction of ineff- 
ciencies. The chapters on depreciation and on the use of ratios may appear 
to be beyond the exact subject, but give a broader and less strictly techni- 
cal slant to the whole discussion. 


While there is little strictly new or original in the book, it represents a 
new form of compilation from sources not usually brought into close asso- 
ciation, yet fundamentally related to the broad subject of costs. Some 
parts of the book, notably the sections on standard costs, have a detailed 
working value which should not be overlooked. Other sections have their 
value in providing starting points for many lines of further study. This 
value would be aided by a more complete bibliography. Considered pri- 
marily as a textbook for students, it has earned a place in the educational 
list. 

Artuur ANDERSEN 


Menz, G. Irrationales in der Rationalisierung. Mensch und Maschine. 
(Breslau: M. & H. Marcus. 1928. Pp. viii, 276. R. M. 8.50.) 


Mitiarp, J. W. Analyzing wholesale distribution costs. Distribution cost 


studies, no. 1. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1928. Pp. 12. Gratis.) 
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Muer, M. D. Bank sales management. (New York: Ronald. 1929. Pp. 
320. $5.) 

Nystrom, P.H. Economics of fashion. (New York: Ronald. 1928. Pp. 
xiii, 521. $6.) 

In preparing his latest book, Dr. Nystrom has written from the point of 
view to which he has become accustomed through long experience,— 
namely, the point of view of the student and teacher of retailing and of 
the practical retail executive. He begins with two basic observations: 
(1) that fashion has been “never more influential and never wider in 
scope than in the last decade and. . . . gives every indication of growing 
still more important;”’ and (2) that “business succeeds when it goes with 
fashion, (but) fails when it goes against the tide.” On the basis of 
these two observations he proceeds to discuss how business may develop a 
technique for merchandising with fashion. He seeks to explain what 
fashion is, how it operates, and the factors causing fashion and influencing 
its movements, so that one may determine what existing fashions are and 
may predict future fashions. The book aims primarily to be a practical 
work for business men and students of business. It will be of consider- 
able service to these people and will fill a need of long standing. 

Nevertheless, readers whose chief interest lies in economic theory 
should not neglect the book, even though it omits discussions of abstract 
points and of the positions taken by various authorities. In view of this 
latter fact, Dr. Nystrom’s choice of a title may have been unfortunate, 
because it may mislead many economists and result in adverse criticism. 
Perhaps the title, Fashion as a Force in Business, or The Commercial 
Aspects of Fashion, would have avoided this danger. In spite of the 
omissions, however, students and teachers of economics will find the book 
valuable as a source of information which may form the basis for more 
theoretical discussion. 

The meat of the book is contained in the first nine chapters. These 
deal with definitions; the nature of fashion and the fashion cycle; the 
psychology of fashion; the character and direction of fashion movements ; 
art, custom, modesty, and utility in fashion; and the sources of fashion. 
Chapter 9 is especially valuable for its discussion of the reasons for the 
supremacy of Paris in fashion creation. It is followed by two informa- 
tional chapters that will interest many. These have to do with the haut 
couture of Paris and with the Paris creators of apparel style. 

The last ten pages of Chapter 2 give some indication of the methods 
which Dr. Nystrom is using in studying fashion movements and of the 
conclusions which he is reaching. These methods and conclusions might 
well have been considered at greater length, for here important contribu- 
tions are being made. It is likely that many readers would have pre- 
ferred to have had more attention devoted to this matter, and less to the 
history of fashions. 

People who look at fashion as business men do will get considerable 
help from the chapters already mentioned, from the bibliography, and 
from Chapter 18 and Appendix 2, which are given over to the standard- 
ization of sizes and types in apparel, and tables of standard size specifi- 
cations for women’s apparel. Economists will probably be most interested 
in the first eleven chapters already described and in Chapters 16 and 17, 

which have to do with the technical and industrial advance in the pro- 
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duction of fashion goods, and with the trends in apparel production since 
1918. Men primarily interested in history will want to look, in addition, 
at the three chapters devoted to the history of fashions in women’s apparel, 
men’s apparel, and furniture. 
Dr. Nystrom’s book is important because it makes available in a new 
and convenient form information of value to people concerned with fashion 
as a force and as an opportunity in business. Some of this information 
may be obtained elsewhere, but not with Dr. Nystrom’s comments. These 
have come to be much sought in the trade. In addition, the book opens 
some new territory. At various points the discussion seems to drag, 
but, on the whole, the book is well and clearly written. Doubtless it 
will be well received by the people for whom it is intended, for it comes 

at a time when fashion is receiving much attention. 
Cart N. Scumatz 


O’Connor, J. Born that way. (Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins. 1928, Yo 
Pp. 323. $6.) ScHN 
When so many charlatans are dipping into applied psychology it is _ Yo 
refreshing to have a first-hand account of work that is both scientific and onAT 


industrially serviceable. The present volume not only describes such 
work, done under the direction of Mr. O’Connor at the General Electric 
plant, but it offers also much sagacious interpretation. ‘ 
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The author recognizes the importance of both adult education and 
adequate motivation, but he emphasizes the fact that inheritance determines 
in large degree what abilities are worth educating and motivating. He 
challenges the idea that genius is a generic aptitude, and points out the 
statistical fallacy which he thinks responsible for this idea. Through 
the use of tests he believes specific aptitudes will be more generally recog- 
nized, and vocational guidance so improved as to increase appreciably 
the number of geniuses. Carefully validated tests have already proved 
their worth, in reducing labor turnover and the attendant waste in indus- 
trial education, and also in reducing the flounderings, anxieties, and 
neuroses of the workers. 

The book contains three useful appendices: one which gives the chances 
of vocational success in the different work-samples, one which gives details 
concerning the tests themselves, and one which gives a tabulation of re- 
sponses in the Kent-Rosanoff association test which the author uses to 
distinguish introvert from extravert personalities. 

Cuaries Leonarp STONE 
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Papi, G. U. Operazioni di “portafoglio estero” e “corso” dei cambi. (Rome: 
Tip. delle Terme. 1929. Pp. 69.) 
~~ V.D. Planned marketing. (New York: Ronald. 1929. Pp. xi, 346. 
5.) 
Reitty, W. J. Marketing investigations. (New. York: Ronald. 1929. Pp. vii, 
245. $5.) 
Root, W. T. Psychology for life insurance underwriters. (Chicago: Shaw. 
1929. Pp. xiv, 250. $3.) 
“In choosing the title Psychology for Life Insurance Underwriters the 
author has tried to avoid the erroneous implication that there is 4 psy 
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chology for, or a psychology of, life insurance salesmanship, per se. It 
is possible to select certain basic psychological principles in social psy- 
chology and to apply them to the problem of the underwriter, and while 
so doing to utilize life insurance situations for illustrative material... . 

“The greatest psychological gain in mental attitude will be made if the 
life insurance underwriter recognizes, for all time, that his problem is 
similar to that of teachers, social workers, doctors, chairmen of com- 
mittees, parents, and all who are called upon to help create social ideals 
and influence individual behavior.” 

With these two principles in mind, the author has written a substantial 
account of important aspects of human behavior: memory, instinct, habit, 
suggestion, attention, association, imagination, and personality. The text 
and the suggested readings are profitable not only for salesmen, but for 
all persons who have to deal constantly with human nature. 

C. L. Stone 


Sauiers, E. A. Handbook of corporate management and procedure. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 1929. Pp. 1264. $7.50.) 

ScunackeL, H. G. and Lane, H. C. Accounting by machine methods. (New 
York: Ronald. 1929. Pp. 560. $7.50.) 

Suarruck, M. A. The living insurance trust: a practical discussion of the 
living trust and particularly of insurance trusts. A handbook for lawyer, 
trustee, trust officer, insurance agent and layman. (Boston: Financial Pub. 
Co. London: Routledge. 1928. Pp. viii, 143.) 

Survery, H. H. Ohio ordinances regulating retail competitive practices. 
Bureau of Business Research monographs, no. 12. (Columbus: Ohio 
State Univ. Press. 1929. Pp. v, 38. 50c.) 

Suort, J. B. The butcher’s shop: a study of a country butcher’s business. 
(New York: Oxford. 1928. Pp. 32. 50c.) 

Suimons, E. H. H. Speculation in securities. Address delivered before the 
New Hampshire Bankers Association at Manchester, N.H., May 24, 1929. 
(New York: N. Y. Stock Exchange. 1929. Pp. 24.) 

- Stock market loans. Address delivered at the annual dinner of 
the Chicago Stock Exchange, May 9, 1929. (New York: N. Y. Stock 
Exchange. 1929. Pp. 36.) 

Stomanson, A. J. Selling and buying advertising space. (New York: 
Lloyd Pub. Co., 175 5th Ave. 1928. Pp. 157. $4.50.) 

Suirn, C.. Costs for manufacturers: a new simplified method of works cost- 
ing. (New York: Pitman. 1928. Pp. 98. $1.50.) 

Snow, A. J. Effective selling: a course in principles and applications, with 
typical explanatory cases, charts and problems. Vols. I-III. (Chicago: 
Shaw. 1929. Pp. xi, 880. $6.) 

These three volumes deal with the usual topics in books on salesman- 
ship, but differ from them in two important particulars: Dr. Snow has in- 
cluded forty-one case studies illustrating different principles of sales; and 
he has attempted to write in language interesting and intelligible to any 
salesman a treatment that is nevertheless scientifically sound. 


C. L. Stone 


STERN, E. B. The relation of cotton exchanges to the marketing of the crop. 
(New Orleans: New Orleans Cotton Exchange, Trade Extension Com- 
mittee. 1928. Pp. 15.) 
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Srocxarp, F. T. A treatise of the corporation laws of the state of Mis- Tovt 
souri, domestic and foreign, including manufacturing and business compa- 19 
nies, loan and investment companies, benevolent associations and securities ‘Trot 
act. (St. Louis: Thomas Law Book Co. 1929. Pp. xxix, 672.) Ne 
Srreicntorr, F,H. Elementary accounting. (New York: Harper. 1928, | 
Pp. xi, 501. $5. Textbook ed., $3.) set 
One important function of a beginning course in accounting is to intro- ga] 
duce the student to the working of a business enterprise. The teacher cla 
is constantly faced with the necessity of explaining the most elementary an 
facts of business procedure. One of the principal merits of Mr. Streight- olo 
off’s book is the complete and simple explanation of commercial activities, Th 
It is assumed that the student knows little or nothing of the internal cal 
economy of a business; and this assumption is, in the reviewer’s experience, ; 
more often justified than not. De 
The book consists of 26 chapters of text, 2 chapters (numbered 14 and act 
28) of review material, 38 pages of practice set assignments, and a Do 
glossary. Questions and problems are presented at the end of every the 
chapter, as well as in the review chapters. A wealth of illustrative en- hal 
tries, statements, accounts, and forms is a desirable feature of the text. stil 
Theoreticians will be interested in the staid and unimaginative character of 
of the author’s doctrines: Expense and revenue are treated as phases of | 
proprietorship; interest charges are operating expenses; “prepaid interest ae 
expense” is an asset in good standing; purchase and sales discounts are lite 
financial income and expense; “discounts on capital stock should be Py 
closed into surplus—at the earliest possible moment,” and capital surplus fer 
includes premium on stock, profits on sale of capital assets and of treasury the 
stock, donations, and appreciation of assets recognized after an appraisal. - 
Certain matters of organization should be mentioned. The first nine ae 
chapters are devoted to introductory and general material, and the rest of 
the book to special topics and applications. Although the standard 
balance sheet approach is adhered to, the author makes Chapter 2 dea! Cine 
with “buying and selling’ and does not relate it to the chapters preceding ‘19: 
or following. An unfortunate tendency to combine more or less unrelated Vues 
topics under one head either with or without notice prevails throughout cng 
the work. As one example, Chapter 6 is called “Books of original entry : 
and the trial balance,’ while Chapter 5 is entitled “The account and the of | 
journal.” If these four topics must be treated in two chapters a much ie 
more logical pair of combinations is readily apparent. An outstanding si 
example of a mixture of topics without notice is found in Chapter 20 in int: 
which a section entitled “Accounting for depreciation” strays into a des- a 
cription of the plant ledger and comes back to a discussion of the expira- 
tion of patent rights. exy 
Somewhat unusual features for an elementary text are found in the Sor 
chapters on accounting for investments, mechanical aids to accounting, and soc 
designing sets of books. The index, as is usual with this type of book, tio 
is decidedly meager. On the whole the work should prove a satisfactory rey 
beginning text for courses where the lack of advanced thought in matters ous 


theoretical is not considered a drawback. 


H. F. Taaeart 


i 
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Tovrmin, H. A., Jr. Executives’ business law. (New York: Van Nostrand. 
1929. Pp. xiii, 786. $6.) 

Trotanp, L. T. Fundamentals of human motivation. (New York: Van 
Nostrand. 1928. Pp. xiv, 521. $5.) 

Motivation, despite its importance in the practical world, has been 
seriously neglected by psychologists. Troland endeavors to fill in this 
gap with a substantial treatment of the topic. He reviews briefly the 
classical doctrines of hedonism, utilitarianism, voluntarism, and evolution, 
and the modern theories of behaviorism, psychoanalysis, and endocrin- 
ology. He then promulgates what he calls a theory of retroflex action. 
This theory explains in terms of neuro-physiological activity the signifi- 
cance of harmful and of beneficial experiences. 

Many books in the economic field have been based in part on Me- 
Dougall’s concept of the instincts as the “prime movers of all human 
action” (notably Veblen, Parker, and Tead). Several critics of Me- 
Dougall, among them Dewey, Josey, and Watson, have pointed out that 
the McDougall “instincts” are not truly innate but are in large degree 
habits. Now Troland offers another criticism of the McDougall “in- 
stincts,” that they are not physiologically unitary, but are combinations 
of several appetitions. 


? In his retroflex theory of motivation Troland assumes that heredity 
. provides the individual with tendencies which are “sub-cortical” and are 


little manifested in their pure state. Habits, which involve great changes 
in the cerebral cortex, serve to condition significantly the original retro- 
flexes. The better, therefore, to know human motives, we need to study 
the underlying mechanics of retroflexes and the modes in which such 
retroflexes are modified. Dr. Troland’s scholarly work will both dispel 
some of the current easy theories of motivation and contribute to a clearer 
understanding of human motives. 


C. L. Srone 


Vance, R. Investment policies that pay. (New York: Forbes Pub. Co. 

1929. Pp. 291. $4.) 

VanpersLug, H. B. Problems in business economics. 2nd rev. ed. (Chi- 
cago: Shaw. 1929. Pp. xv, 809. $5.) 

This is an extensive revision, with the assistance of Horace N. Gilbert, 
of the volume published in 1924, Experience with the earlier edition “dis- 
closed omissions as well as over-emphasis”; and as a result, many of the 
cases in the first edition have been dropped and new ones added. The 
introductory explanatory text has been largely rewritten, showing the re- 
cent revisions which the Harvard index covers. 

Part III contains important statistical series, together with simplified 
explanation of the statistical methods employed by the Harvard Economic 
Society in its work. This was prepared for the use of members of the 
society and subscribers to the Society’s Economic Service. The explana- 
tion is here included in order that teachers desiring to add laboratory or 
report work to the requirements of a course in business cycles or business 
economics may have a non-mathematical explanation of such methods to 
place in the hands of their students. 

The cases illustrate the business cycle, money market, methods of se- 
curing funds, reorganizations, commercial credits, investments, purchas- 
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ing and inventory problems, expansion policies, labor policies, economics 
of prices, economics of markets, and government policies toward bysj- 
ness. 

VaueuHan, D. M. Buyers and makers: an introduction to social economics, 
(New York: Longmans Green. 1929. Pp. xv, 120+ 80c.) 

Wacker, R. G. and Corrman, P. B. Problems in accounting principles, 
(Chicago: Shaw. 1929. Pp. xv, 620.) 

Waters, R. G. Fundamentals of salesmanship. (Cincinnati: Southwest. , 
ern Pub. Co. 1928. Pp. 320.) 

Wuee er, W. S., Jr. and Srevenson, E. P. The relation of cost account- 
ing to industrial research. Official pubs., vol. X, no. 19. (New York: Na- 
tional Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 1929. Pp. 1257-1274.) 

Wituams, B. J. Practical salesmanship: a series of sixteen lectures. (Chi- 
cago and New York: Dartnell Corp. 1929. Pp. 263.) 

The accountants’ encyclopedia. Vol. 1. Accounting systems: principles and 
problems of installation. Vol. II. Principles of accounting. Vol. III. 
Principles of auditing. Vol. IV. Applied budgeting. (Chicago: Shay. 
1929. Pp. 1576. $15.) 

Annals of real estate practice, 1928. (Chicago: National Assoc. of Real Es- 
tate Boards. 1928. Pp. 1243.) 

Bell Telephone securities: reference tables and descriptions for the use of 
bankers and investment houses, with a brief istroductory statement of the 
organization and financing of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and associated companies. (New York: Bell Telephone Se- 
curities Co., 195 Broadway. 1929. Pp. 65.) 

Bettering production methods through research. No. 3 of a series of reports 
on applying research to production. Part of a study of better business 
through research in New England industry, prepared for the Research 
Committee of the New England Council. (New York: Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., Policyholders Service Bureau. 1929. Pp. 380.) 

The choice of an occupation. (New Haven: Yale Univ. Dept. of Personnel 
Study, 116 College St. 1929. Pp. 227.) 

Harvard business reports. Vol. VI. Compiled by and published for the 
Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard University. (Chi- 
cago and New York: Shaw. 1928. Pp. xiii, 554.) 

Library bulletin of Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. Semi-annual review, 
1928, and bibliography on mutual benefit associations. No. 3. (New 
York: Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 165 Broadway. 1929. Pp. 
24, mimeographed. ) 

Market data handbook of New England. Part 8 of Commercial survey of 
New England. Demestic commerce ser, 24. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
1929. Pp. 208. $1.75. 

Marketing problems and developments, with addresses, discussions and re- 
ports on matters relating to marketing farm products. Proceedings of the 
10th annual meeting of the National Association of Marketing Officials, 
Chicago, Ill., December, 1928. (Chicago: National Assoc. of Marketing 
Officials. 1929. Pp. 102.) 

New York Stock Exchange. Report of the president, May 1, 1928-May |, 
1929. (New York: N. Y. Stock Exchange, 11 Wall St. 1929. Pp. 
101.) 

Operating expenses of department stores and departmentized specialty stores 
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in 1928. Bull. no. 78. (Boston: Harvard Univ. Bureau of Business Re- 

search. 1929. Pp. vi, 59. $2.50.) 

Retail grocer’s problems. Domestic Commerce Div., distribution cost studies 
no. 5. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1929. Pp. 25. 10c.) 

Survey of retail hardware business in United States, 1928. (New York: 

General Business Research Corp. 1929. Pp. vi, 82. $1.50.) 


Capital and Capitalistic Organization 


Mergers and the Law. By Myron W. Warxiys, under the supervision 
of the National Industrial Conference Board Staff Economic 
Council. (New York: National Industrial Conference Board. 
1929. Pp. x, 158. $38.00.) 


The present study is primarily an effort to demonstrate that it is 
only when manufacturing combinations in the nature of mergers or 
consolidations approaching monopoly, seek unfairly to destroy their 
competitors, or discourage their potential competitors, that they are 
within the Sherman act. The book is clearly argumentative, and one 
naturally reads it in a critical mood. 

First, as it seems to the reviewer, the authors tend to exaggerate 
the significance of the common law antecedents of our anti-trust sta- 
tutes. Cases like the Case of Monopolies express no more a policy 
against monopolies than a policy against control of commerce by gov- 
ernment; and they could be cited by either the guardians of “liberty” 
or the advocates of “control.” It seems doubtful whether an “ancil- 
lary” agreement not to compete, simply made too comprehensive and 
therefore “unreasonable” and therefore unenforceable at common law, 
is condemned at all by the Sherman act, with its penalties; and it there- 
fore seems likely that the word “reason” used in connection with such 
contracts is not the word in the “rule of reason.” Contracts may be 
part of a large scheme to control a market; and a limited number 
of rather ambiguous opinions and decisions about such contracts in 
such schemes, at common law, doubtless helped the Supreme Court in 
developing its construction of the Sherman act. Decisions have not 
established any doctrine of common law criminal conspiracy applicable 
‘o ordinary combinations of laborers or merchants. Engrossing and 
its relatives are obsolete. In the contract cases are conspiracy dicta; 
a few successful quo warranto proceedings were sustained, about 1890, 
partly on conspiracy theory; and in the case of labor strikes and boy- 
cotts the courts have created a doctrine of civil conspiracy. The com- 
mon law of conspiracy helps little in reading the Sherman act; and the 
‘trike and boycott cases raise a doubt about the wisdom of the author’s 
Proposal to read a requirement of “specific intent” into the definition of 
the complete offenses named in the Act. 
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In the second place, to a simple lawyer the argument from economic 
consideration seems unconvincing. It is the argument made in mor 
comprehensive form by Kales. As geometrical diagrams show, an arti- 
ficial manufacturing monopoly, not based on limited natural supplies, 
fairly operated, without government aid, is adequately controlled by 
potential competition; and it is with this theorem in mind that on 
must read the Sherman act. But it is a theorem, and not a teste 
law; one may doubt whether it works quite perfectly and promptly, in 
a disorderly world, where, as they tell us, parallel lines may, after all, 
meet. The theorem is both too debatable and too subtle to help one in 
understanding the purpose of a popular statute like the Sherman act. 

In the third place, it is only by a separation of the “trade associa- 
tion” cases from the “merger” cases, that the authors are able to argue 
that their construction of the Act is consistent with the decisions of the 
Supreme Court. The second of the three United Shoe Machinery Con- 
pany cases perhaps seems to help them most; but the decision was 
expressly based on the policy of the patent law, as once understood. 
On the other hand, in the case of United States v. Trenton Potteries 
Company the Court seems to have decided quite definitely that it is the 
policy of the Sherman act to maintain an adequate check on combina- 
tions, using only “fair” methods, in the form of existing competition. 
It is hard to see why this “trade association” case has not general 
application. In the International Harvester Company case, as in all 
the “merger” cases presented to the Supreme Court, it was unnecessary 
to decide the precise question raised by the authors of the present 
study ; and one searches the opinion in vain for a clear statement on the 
point. 

The authors have gathered some interesting material on the appear- 
ance of commercial “liberty” in comparatively early English cases. 
They have included in the study a helpful history of recent legislation 
supplementing the Sherman act. Their argument is suggestive and 
provocative. One might not have the temerity to disagree with it, were 
he not supported by a re-reading of Mr. Wickersham’s essay in Some 
Legal Phases of Corporate Financing. 


Matcoum 
University of Wisconsin 


Cartels, Combines and Trusts in Post-War Germany. By Rupotr K 
Micuets. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1928. Pp. 
183. $8.50.) 

The International Cartel Movement. By L. Domeratsxy. (Washing 
ton: Supt. Docs. 1928. Pp. 61. 15c.) 
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Both books deal with the cartel problem in Germany, even Domer- 
atsky devoting most of his space to that country as the classical back- 
ground for the study of the nature and the good and bad effects of 
that much talked about instrument of economic fight called the “cartel.” 
Michels selects Germany, since she may be considered the best exponent 
of the policy of non-interference with combinations, a policy diametric- 
ally opposed to the one pursued in the United States (p. 17). Michels 
continues by stating that he intends to prove “that a form of com- 
bination lower than the American trust flourishes in Germany and pre- 
serves small financially independent business enterprises which other- 
wise would have been forced into bankruptcy or absorbed by the few big 
enterprises. This kind of combination takes the form of the Kartell 
(cartel or trade association).” These few lines indicate that early in 
the book—and his whole book is further proof of it—Dr. Michels has 
taken a rather superficial view of the problem. First he evidently does 


* not realize that a pronounced difference in the judicial attitude toward 
ood, A the two distinct forms of industrial combination has developed in this 
ries country; while the Federal Trade Commission allowed giant concerns 
the We ike the United States Steel and General Motors to grow, it still watches 


just as eagerly as ever the trade associations or trade institutes which 


“a attempt to regulate prices or production. The prompt denial of legal 
ad sanction for the scheme of the American Petroleum Institute in April, 
al Me 22% might be considered a recent test case. 

wn ‘The further fact that Michels translates the German word Kartell 
aad with cartel or trade association shows that he fails in seeing the vital 


difference between these two forms of combinations. Names of course 
are meaningless; but since he defines the cartel with Liefmann’s words: 
“A cartel is a voluntary combination of business enterprises engaged in 
the same line of business and each retaining its independence for the 


ang purpose of establishing monopolistic control of the market,” he com- 
‘tion B® wits a grave mistake in applying the name of a trade association to the 
and same kind of combinations. It will never be possible to attack the 
vat cartel problem without distinguishing sharply between cartels and trade 


associations. Cartels try to regulate prices and production on the basis 
of their monopolistic position in the market; trade associations are 
combinations of independent concerns too, but they cannot influence 
the market by restraint of free competition, either because they have no 
monopolistic position or because the law prevents them from taking 
advantage of it. Trade associations therefore, if they are remaining in 
the law, must concentrate all their attention on fostering the efficiency 
of their individual members through exchange of information, the intro- 
duction of standard cost accounting systems and such activities, while 
cartels usually neglect such activities more or less because they reach 
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their purpose by “getting something for nothing,” é.e., by making the 
consumer pay. 

The third point of attack in the above quotation from Michels lies 
in his belief that cartels preserve small business concerns which other- 
wise would be forced out or absorbed by big business. This argument, 


famous in Germany under the title of “Mittelstandsargument” (middle. , 


class argument), has been advanced recently with increasing frequency 
in this country. Here, of course, first arises the question whether the 
small and inefficient concern deserves to be protected by a cartel and 
whether it can be considered a virtue of the cartels that they interfere 
with the survival of the fittest. The next question, however, is whether 
the cartel really provides this protection for the small concern. To 
solve this problem one has to consider two alternatives of price policy. 
If the cartel establishes prices so high that even the most inefficient 
member of the cartel makes profits, the more efficient ones either de- 
generate or use their differential income to expand their plants and 
threaten the cartel at its next meeting with dissolution if their quotas 
are not increased. ‘The experience with German quota-cartels has 
shown only too often that the very thing the cartel tried to check, 
overproduction and overexpansion of fixed assets, was hastened and 
aggravated by the cartel. 

If, however, the cartel fixes the prices on an average basis, nothing 
is gained for the inefficient concerns which usually then sell their produc- 
tion quota to the efficient ones and thus increase the fixed charges of 
the latter. The defenders of cartels assert that the purchase of quotas 
is no more profitable for the buying concerns than if they had to 
stand the cut-rate competition of the low grade producers. But thus 
the cartel friends reduce the problem to a matter of calculation in 
dollars and cents and so deprive themselves of the right to use the 
“Mittelstandsargument.” 

It is necessary to present this controversy in order to have a criterion 
by which to judge the value of Michel’s book as a theoretical analysis of 
the cartel problem. But, while in the opinion of the reviewer this part 
of Dr. Michel’s book is quite inadequate, he presents in an interesting 
manner the facts about the German coal, steel, potash, chemical and 
electro-technical industries. His survey of the history and present status 
of the cartel regulation in Germany is thus a convenient summary of 
information on these questions ; but it neglects entirely to show the many 
controversies of the economists concerning the limitations of these 
measures. 

While Michels’ book might be consulted if one wanted information 
on the law of cartels in Germany or on certain German industries 
Domeratsky presents not only very clearly a survey of the cartel move 
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er 
ment in Germany, France, Belgium, Switzerland and Great Britain and 
he of the international cartels in steel, rails, chemicals, rayon, aluminum, 
incandescent lamps and other commodities, but also attempts rather 
les successfully to discuss their economic aspects. He explains the post- 
er- war international cartel movement on the basis of the economic environ- 
ut, ment; there exists a common European, or at least continental, prob- 
le: lem of economic reconstruction which requires for its solution a greater 
acy degree of codperative action than characterized the economic life of 
the Europe before the war. The fundamental weakness in the present 
and economic structure of Europe is the discrepancy between potential 
ere productive capacity and purchasing power. 
her The expansion of industrial equipment during the war and the infla- 
To tion period, combined with the progress in industrial technique, is 
icy. HM confronted by an impoverished and heavily taxed population, incapable 
ent of offering an effective demand, while the pre-war non-European mar- 
de- # cts have lost much of their importance for European producers, either 
and J through an increase of domestic production or on account of the grow- 
tas Hing competition of the United States and Japan. This discrepancy is 
has # accentuated by the nationalistic commercial policies and the withdrawal 
eck, of continental Europe from the long-term investment field, which before 
and the war constituted a very important factor in its international trade. 
But very differently from Michels, who seems to hold the cartel to be 
ing J a better or more refined economic device than the merger, Domeratsky 
due- points out that many of the European economists today are inclined to 
s of regard the cartel as a somewhat obsolete form of organization and to 
otas HM believe that the future belongs to the giant concerns which do not need 
1 to to give consideration to the weak, inefficient, small concerns. 
thus Domeratsky closes with a survey of the proceedings of the World 
n in Economic Conference in Geneva in May, 1927, on international cartels 
the or “industrial ententes” and gives the text of the resolution there 
adopted. 
_— Domeratsky’s booklet was written, as Julius Klein states in his fore- 
is of vord, to answer the many inquiries of American business men and 
part students of international economic movements. Since it therefore ob- 
sting viously could not have been Domeratsky’s task to present the theoretical 
and aspects of the cartel problem, his treatise represents a remarkably good 
vatus piece of work even if it, just as Michels’ book, fails to present a 
y of theoretical analysis of the economic validity of the cartel movement. 
Rosert M. WEeIpDENHAMMER 
these University of Minnesota 
ation NEW BOOKS 
tries, ‘kom, W. L. Corporate earning power. (Stanford Univ., Calif.: Stan- 


ford Univ. Press. 1929. Pp. xxiv, 342. $5.) 
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Dieu, K. Die rechtlichen Grundlagen des Kapitalismus. (Jena: Fischer. 
1929. Pp. 63.) 

GrossMANN, H. Das Akkumulations and Zusammenbruchsgesetz des kapi- 
talistischen Systems (zugleich eine Krisentheorie). (Leipzig; C. L, 
Hirschfeld. 1929. Pp. xvi, 628.) 

Hicks, J. M. An introduction to a study of the regulation of public utilities, 
(Washington: National League of Women Voters, Committee on Living 
Costs. 1929. Pp. 82.) ‘ 

Kine, J. The challenge of the power investigation to American educators, 
Address before the American Political Science Assoc. convention at Chi- 
cago, Illinois, December, 1928. Bull. no. 127. (Washington: National 
Popular Govt. League. 1929. Pp. 48. 25c.) 

Lennicu, O. Kartelle und Staat unter Beriicksichtiqgung der Gesetzgebung 
des In- und Auslandes. (Berlin: Reimar Hobbing. 1928. Pp. xi, 314.) 

Marcus, A. Die grossen Chemiekonzerne. (Leipzig: S. Hirzel. 1999, 
Pp. vi, 100. R. M. 8.) 

Maupas, G. Le prélévement sur le capital (étude économique). (Paris: Li- 
brairie du Recueil Sirey. 1929. Pp. 254. 30 fr.) 

Nicnots, E. Public utility service and discrimination: managerial problems, 
regulations and practices. (Rochester and Washington: Public Utilities 
Reports, Inc. 1928. Pp. clii, 1087.) 

Owen, M. Muscle Shoals and the public welfare. (Washington: National 
League of Women Voters, Committee on Living Costs. 1929. Pp. 45. 
15c.) 

Ryan, J. A. The ethics of public utility valuation. (Washington: National 
Popular Govt. League. 1928. Pp. 82. 26c.) 

A criticism of the reproduction cost and going value theories. Writer 
discusses the Indianapolis Water Works case and surveys Supreme Court 
decisions dealing with utility rate making. The modern view of property 
“exceeds all the bounds of custom and decency and justice.” “The 
opposite view is that all the uses of property are subject to the moral law, 
to the precepts of charity and justice.” 

Warren, E. H. Corporate advantages without incorporation: an examina- 
tion of the law relating to ordinary partnerships; limited partnerships; 
partnership associations; joint-stock companies; business trusts; wnin- 
corporated labor unions; and de facto corporations for the purpose of 
ascertaining under what, if any, circumstances there may be corporate 
advantages without incorporation. (New York: Baker, Voorhis & (Co. 
1929. Pp. x, 1012.) 

Federal trade regulation service. Vols. I-VI. (New York and Chicago: 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 1928. Loose-leaf.) 


Labor and Labor Organizations 
The New Industrial Revolution and Wages. By W. Jerr Lavct. 
(New York and London: Funk & Wagnalls. 1929. Pp. ix, 308. 
$2.50.) 
This book is an interesting and stimulating discussion of recent eco 
nomic changes in the United States and their effects upon the wage 
theories and policies of employers and trade unionists. It is replete 
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_ with quotations from such men as Secretary Davis, President Green, 
Owen D. Young, Julius M. Barnes, Edward A. Filene, Sam A. Lewisohn, 
Samuel M. Vauclain, Lewis E. Piersons, and Matthew Woll, which 
make it a fascinating and valuable symposium of the economic views 
of American industrial leaders. 

Mr. Lauck asserts that since the beginning of 19238 the United 
States has been going through an industrial revolution which outrivals 


pi- 


ities, 
ving 


tors. 


Chi- i in significance the eighteenth century revolution in Great Britain. The 
ional new revolution, in the opinion of Mr. Lauck, is the outcome of efforts 
b to revive industry after the post-war depression. Until early in 1923, 
ung 
114.) | & policy of wage deflation had been pursued in an unsuccessful attempt 
999. ME to stimulate trade. A change was made early in 1923 under the leader- 
ship of a group of industrialists and public officials among whom was 
+ Li BH Secretary Hoover. Mr. Hoover contended that the road to plenty 
oe did not lie in the direction of deflation. Prosperity was contingent 
litie, WE UPOD paying labor more in order that it might consume more. Mr. 
Hoover, therefore, advised “the elimination of waste from industry, the 
ional § standardization of output, and the increased use of machines.” In this 
. 45. HE way “wage rates might be indeterminately increased, labor and other 
costs as well as prices to the consumer reduced, and at the same time 
= generous margins of profits maintained. As a result of the influence 
‘riter [Of these revolutionary suggestions, the present era of unprecedented 
Court # prosperity was begun and developed” (p. 4). 
perty The new prosperity has caused both employers and wage earners 
“The HM to alter their wage theories and policies. Employers have come to 
la: I sco the wage earner as a consumer as well as a producer, and wage 
ine. camners have perceived their significance as producers and the relation 
hips; of their productivity to social well-being (p. 222). “The net result 
unin- has been that the employer, realizing that the continuing profitableness 
se of of industry is dependent upon an expansion in purchasing power, has 
en willingly accepted and declared that there may be indeterminate wage- 
oes increases as long as costs are not increasing and the proper margin 
cago: of profit is maintained. Organized labor has also given its adherence 
to this point of view and pledged its coéperation in bringing about the 
desired end as long as it receives its proper reward... .” (pp. 222- 
223). Mr. Lauck admits that no practical method has been found for 
LUCK. guaranteeing labor a definite share in the increasing output of industry. 
308. The invention of such a method and the prevention of unemployment 
from the introduction of labor-saving methods constitute, according to 
ec0- him, the two major problems of present prosperity. 
‘one Obviously such a bold and outspoken book raises a host of ques- 
plete tions. It is true that we are passing through an industrial revolution, 


but is it not the same revolution that has been going on for nearly two 
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centuries, and has the rate of change during the last few years been 
abnormally rapid? In two major branches of industry, mining and 
railroading, production per employee was growing more rapidly before 
1920 than it has been since. Both the average tractive power of loco- 
motives and the average size of box cars increased more rapidly before 
1920 than between 1920 and 1927. Manufacturing, it is true, pre 
sents some evidence of accelerated change since 1919. Between 1909 
and 1919, the average output per factory worker diminished about 5 
per cent, whereas between 1919 and 1927 it increased about 36 per 
cent. Furthermore, output per installed horsepower has diminished 
much less rapidly subsequent to 1919 than before. From 1899 to 1919, 
it decreased 27 per cent but between 1919 and 1927 only 4 per cent. 
But it is unwise to conclude that a new technical revolution is oc- 
curring even in manufacturing. In the first place, comparisons with 
1919 are misleading because abnormal conditions in that year dimin- 
ished factory output per wage earner and per installed horsepower. 
Subsequent to 1923, the year which Mr. Lauck selects as the beginning 
of the new revolution, we find a much more moderate rate of change. 
Between 1928 and 1927, output per factory worker increased only 11 
per cent as against 24 per cent between 1919 and 1923, and output 
per installed horsepower decreased 12 per cent as against an increase of 
9 per cent between 1919 and 1923. In the second place, what appears 
to have been a technical revolution in manufacturing between 1919 
and 1927 was, to a considerable extent, the result of price movements 
which have accelerated the elimination of the least efficient plants and 
which have imposed an extraordinary necessity upon all managements 
to be more efficient. For nearly a generation prior to 1920, the most 
poorly equipped and managed plants received a generous subsidy in the 
form of rising wholesale prices and long-time interest rates. Then 
within seven years, non-agricultural wholesale prices dropped about one- 
third and long-time interest rates about one-fourth. The effect is 
shown in the decrease in the number of factories and the increase in 
the failure rate. Prior to 1919, the number of factories was steadily 
increasing; between 1919 and 1927, it diminished 11 per cent. And 
although the average number of factories during the quinquennial 1923 
to 1927 was about 20 per cent more than during the quinquennial end- 
ing in 1914 and 10 per cent less than during the quinquennial ending 
in 1919, failures among factories were respectively 85 per cent 
and 29 per cent more than during the two preceding quinquennials. 
In the third place, much of the gain in output per worker between 
1919 and 1927 is attributable to an improvement in the personal eff- 
ciency of wage earners. The drop of 7 per cent in factory employ- 
ment between 1919 and 1927 enabled manufacturers to get rid of their 
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least productive men. The spread of installment buying has stimulated 
output among piece- and bonus-workers—and half of the factory em- 
ployees fall into these classes. The drop in labor turnover, from over 
100 per cent to less than 50 per cent even in the active year of 1926, 
removed an important source of inefficiency. Of special importance 
has been the success of employers in stabilizing employment—as in- 
dicated by lay-off rates of 6.0 per cent in 1926 and 6.5 per cent in 
1927, according to the returns of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. Stabilized employment transforms the attitude of the man 
toward his job because the job ceases to be a temporary position 
which he is likely to lose soon and becomes a valuable piece of property 
which he can keep indefinitely provided he meets the management’s 
standards of efficiency. 

It is obvious why falling or stationary prices should lead trade 
unionists to stress the inadequacy of the cost of living as a basis for 
wage determination. And it is not surprising that the rapid rise in 
output per factory worker should cause some unionists to demand that 
wages keep pace with physical production. But although the produc- 
tivity theory has long been used by the transportation brotherhoods, 
its acceptance has been contrary to the traditions of many unions. 
Consequently, it is significant that the veteran tactician, who, without 
organized support, proposed this theory to the American Federation 
of Labor in 1925, did not offer it as a resolution, which a committee 
might have buried or emasculated. He presented it on the floor of the 
convention as an amendment to the report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. Having obtained for his proposal the publicity of a floor dis- 
cussion, he was able to procure its adoption without serious modifica- 
tion, despite the fact that the secretary of the committee cautiously 
had the whole subject referred back for further report. 

But Mr. Lauck says that the productive efficiency theory has also 
been accepted by employers. It is surprising that they should abandon 
cost of living and accept productivity as a wage basis during a period 
when the cost of living was declining or remaining stationary, and out- 
put per factory worker rising. The explanation, according to Mr. 
Lauck, is that employers have become convinced that wages must be 
kept high in order to provide markets for industry’s rapidly rising out- 
put. I shall not stop to discuss the correctness of the belief that higher 
wages mean greater purchasing power for the country as a whole—a 
theory which is open to question on several grounds—but I pass on to 
ask whether business men in general have really accepted productivity 
as a basis for wages. How many managers stand ready to raise wages 
as the physical output of their men increases? The rapid rise in factory 
wages late in 1922 and early in 1928 was due to the ordinary forces of 
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supply and demand—to a brief but fairly intense business boom which 
created active competition for both commodities and labor. Thus between 
April, 1922, and April, 1923, factory output increased 82 per cent, un- 
filled orders 64, non-agricultural wholesale prices 16, and factory em- 
ployment 23. Since 1923, there have been few significant wage increases 
outside of the building trades, printing, and railroad transportation, 
where they have been forced by union pressure. The slight gain in the 
hourly earnings of factory workers subsequent to 1928 is due, in the 
main, to the greater yield of piece rates. The wage policy that needs 
interpretation here is the failure of manufacturers to make cuts in the 
face of falling prices and shrinking factory employment. No doubt 
the success of managers in increasing physical production per worker 
has helped to prevent wage reductions. The explanation is to be found 
in the personnel policies that have become prevalent during the last 
decade. Managers have discovered how largely efficiency of employees 
depends upon willingness to be efficient. After having gone to much 
trouble and expense to make men willing to do their best, they have been 
reluctant to undo this work by cutting wages. But all of this is far from 
saying that employees recognize in rising physical output per worker a 
legitimate claim for higher compensation. 

These comments make it evident that I dissent from many of Mr. 
Lauck’s interpretations. This does not prevent my cordially recom- 
mending his book as an unusually thought-provoking survey of recent 
economic changes. Its discussion of the development of the theory of 
the fair wage during the last fifteen years is especially valuable. 

Sumner H. Suicurer 

Cornell University 


John Mitchell, Miner. Labor’s Bargain with the Gilded Age. By 
Exstze Griicx. (New York: John Day Co. 1929. Pp. xvi, 270. 
$3.00.) 


The biography of a labor leader may often prove to be of great use 
to students of industrial problems. Gompers’ Seventy Years, indeed, 
has become one of the few really indispensable documents for the ur- 
derstanding of American labor history. But this value is usually one 
of sidelights and unintended revelations. Miss Gliick’s book is of 
another sort. It “is more than a biography,” as Professor Commons 
points out in his foreword, “it is a study of leadership and mass move- 
ments.” It is deliberately planned as an attempt to face the question 
whether or not trade unions, suffering all the ordinary ills of democracy 
together with special difficulties of their own, can nevertheless provide 
themselves with able and adequate leadership. Of this problem Hoxie 
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and the Webbs have given the classic statements, and in recent years 
fresh comments upon it have come from sources as diverse as the Re- 
port of the Bituminous Coal Commission and W. Z. Foster’s Mislead- 
ers of Labor and significant contributions from Norman Ware, Sylvia 
Kopald, and J. B. S. Hardman. But where Professor Ware has taken 
the organizations themselves as the centers of his inquiry (The Ameri- 
can Labor Movement, 1860-1895), and where Miss Kopald has chosen 
to examine the motives of minorities fighting the established leadership 
(Rebellion in Labor Unions), Miss Gliick, like Mr. Hardman, ap- 
proaches the question from the viewpoint of the problem confronting the 
leader himself. The latter’s “hypothetical” dialogue between a union 
oficial and “his younger self” (in American Labor Dynamics) is, how- 
ever, only a sketch. The present author develops the theme by attempt- 
ing a full-length study of a real and important character. 

To this task Miss Gliick brings the double equipment of academic 
training and organizing experience, and her achievement in the book 
goes far toward establishing the value of the method. Certainly John 
Mitchell was a figure worthy of thoughtful study, and the present ac- 
count combines a swiftly-moving narrative with a running commentary 
that shows an acute awareness of the nature of a union’s problems. 
Nor does Miss Gliick fail to convey vividly the major drama of the 
shy step-son in a Spring Valley miner’s family becoming the greatest 
leader of the greatest union in America—his very modesty and “priest- 
likeness” proving assets in a calling where bluster is more common— 
or the minor drama of the “sissy” who would not drink as a boy turn- 
ing to “drinking and self-disgust” after the peak of his achievement 
was past! 

But if this book is more than biography, it is also in a sense less 
than biography. At least it gives us less intimacy with the man than 
modern authors have led us to demand, and adds somewhat less than 
might have been expected to the already known facts of Mitchell’s life. 
In consequence some of his controversies still remain shadowy, and 
the author is unable to prove quite to the hilt her apparently reason- 
able theory that Mitchell’s acquisition of wealth was entirely “innocent” 
from a trade union point of view. Nor do her references to the back- 
ground of the period seem vital enough to justify the sub-title. Since 
these things ere so, moreover, the reviewer is inclined to wish that the 
author had taken even more completely the réle of essayist rather 
than biographer and had gone on to a fuller discussion of the problem 
of leadership. How was it, for example, that Mitchell could accom- 
plish the unusual feat of making a strike popular with the very con- 
sumers who were to suffer by it? How was it that he could organize 
raw “foreigners” in the anthracite when his successors have been unable 
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to organize native Americans in the South? How was it that Mitche 
could retain his power in the organization without the necessity of 
building the elaborate “machine” which has been the chief handiwor 
of his successors in office? How does his type of conservative leader. 
ship compare with that of the emotional radicals by whom it wa 
challenged, or with that modern type that combines much of his busi- 
ness prudence with a more critical view of the conduct of industry and 
refuses, for example, to echo Mitchell’s remark that, “We don’t want 
regular work. We know regular work is impossible”? All of thes 
questions are raised in the book, either directly or by implication; 
on all it gives significant hints; yet a concluding chapter devoted 
directly to their analysis might greatly have increased its value as 4 
contribution to economic thought. To make this criticism, however, 
may be merely asking too soon for Miss Gliick’s next book. 

CarTER Goopricx 


University of Michigan 


History of Trade-Union Organization in Canada. By Haro. A. 
Locan. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1928. Pp. 

xiii, 427. $4.00.) 
Mr. Logan finds the first stage of trade-union organization in Canada 
in the quarter century 1825-1850, “The period of isolated locals” in 
Ontario and Quebec. The period 1851-1870 was one of “Codperation 
within the trade.” In its second decade, there was a rapid infiltration 
of trade unions from the United States; and Canadian unions began to 
receive charters from the national craft organizations south of the 
line. The decade of the seventies witnessed the growth of inter-craft 
activities and the beginnings of federation. The Canadian Labor Unio 
formed in 1873, was the first effort to federate all the unions and the 
prototype of the present Trades and Labor Congress. 
Trade unionism expanded in the eighties when manufacturing begat 
to thrive under increased protection. The Knights of Labor appeared 
in 1881 and so introduced dual organization, for many trade unionists 
were members of the Order. The Toronto Trades and Labor Counel 
called a national ecngress in 1888 which led to the establishment of the 
now dominant Trades and Labor Congress in 1886 in which the Knights 
were at first an important factor. 
The period since 1902 has been one of growth in membership and 
development in system of organization; but it has been marred by 
“banishments, secessions, and rivalries” in which religion, nationality 
class philosophy and trade consciousness have been factors. In 1902, 
the Congress laid down the policy of serving first the trade unionism of 
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the continent and, after that, the Canadian movement, and in the same 
year denied representation to the Knights of Labor, to national unions 
where internationals of the same craft existed and excluded national 
local bodies from representation on trades councils chartered by the 
Congress. Its composition was restricted to the Canadian extensions 
of North American internationals with headquarters in the United 
States, and hence it became closely connected with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

This action was in part responsible for the rise of two other national 
bodies—the Canadian Federation of Labor and the Federation of Catho- 
lic Workers of Canada, formed largely from the excluded units. Both 
have drawn their membership chiefly from Quebec. The Provincial 
Workmen’s Association, which developed among the coal miners of 
Nova Scotia, joined the Canadian Federation in 1910; but at the end 
of the war the Nova Scotia organization was absorbed by the United 
Mine Workers, and the Canadian Federation has failed to become a 
potent force. The Federation of Catholic Workers was founded by a 
religious intelligentsia interested mainly in the promotion of church in- 
fluence and in maintaining the traditions of French Canadianism. It 
has attained a position of some importance. The One Big Union which 
began in 1919, mainly in the West, was a class movement grounded in 
post-war, political unrest and industrial dissatisfaction. It favored 
industrial unionism and industrial action as against the craft unionism 
and legislative lobbying of the Congress. This movement culminated 
gan ‘OM in the Winnipeg General Strike of 1919. 

of the Mr. Logan has written a valuable book. Indeed, apart from a few 
r-cral historical outlines, it is the only study of the subject, with the single 
‘Uno exception of that pioneer work, The Labor Movement in Canada, writ- 
ind the ten in 1918 by Dominion Statistician Coats for Canada and Its Prov- 
ines. There is evidence that Canadian labor organization is more 
; begat deeply rooted in the past than Mr. Logan has indicated. Nova Scotia 
ypeared in 1777 passed an act to prevent workmen agreeing on wage rates, and in 
nionis'#§1816 copied one of the combination acts of Great Britain. Interesting 
Councl MM sidelights could have been derived from the report of the Royal Commis- 
t of theMMsion on the Relations of Labor and Capital in Canada published in 1889, 
which, apparently, was not consulted. At times the detailed treatment 
obscures the somewhat intricate pattern of Canadian trade-union or- 
anization; a graph showing the scheme of organization would have been 
of material help to the reader. 

The author has adhered closely to his plan “to present the facts clearly 
and without prejudice introducing only a limited amount of interpreta- 
tion.” The reviewer feels that his research justified further interpreta- 
tion. It would seem that trade unionism in Canada, as in Great Britain 
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striving for parity between capital and labor 
mtrol method. It resembles the British move 
\merican in its emphasis on labor legislation, 
in according almost no place to intellectuals, 
rise of different movements isolated through the 
the effort of the oldest, centered in industrial 
weld them into a national organization. 
ind Labor Congress adopted the policy of inter- 
elements were left at loose ends. In the last 
of clerical influence in Quebec, aided by differ- 
ligion and the flowering of latent radicalism in 
Big Union, brought further separatism; and of 
velopment toward the inclusion of the elements 
distinctly Canadian organization. The Con- 
| with all the forces that made difficult the build- 
n; but, while governments in Canada have al- 
“reciprocity with the United States” and 
Yankees” as the popular will demanded, 
ably committed to internationalism. The 
Canadian labor scene lies in this struggle be- 
rnationalism, especially in view of the cen- 
mps. 
Bryce M. Srewarrt 
unselors, Inc. 
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industrial relations and other lectures. (New 
millan. 1929. Pp. ix, 322. 


nbridge econ. handbooks, VI. (London: Nisbet & 


lge Univ. Press. 1928. Pp. ix, 169. 5s.) 
tomobiles. (New York: International Pubs. 


' studies which are intended to “serve as useful 

) take seriously the frequently voiced phrase. 

It is therefore planned for somewhat the 

ulum of, say, Brookwood Labor College that # 
:nagement for Automobile Executives” might tak 
of a collegiate school of business. To this end 
x leaders with a convenient history of profits ia 
rgely from the work of Professors Seltzer and 
al though hardly more sensational than the 
uils the grievances which organizers should ek 
tacles they would have to face under Mr. Duns 
employers’ “welfare” and “warfare offensives. 
and points out the shortcomings of previous 
The American Federation of Labor confessts 
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mber 

itself “not in a position to even report progress” on its elaborately-adver- 
labor tised plans for a great organizing campaign. The Auto Workers’ Union 
nove- has fallen far below its peak membership of 45,000. Yet the author has 
ition. little patience with “doubting Thomases.” The numerous spontaneous 
‘uals. walk-outs and even the circulation of Workers’ Party papers are signs 
h th of promise. Difficulties, he says, “must be resolutely faced by an organiza- 
i tion keenly aware of workers’ needs and possessing the will to fight;” 
strial and for the creation of such a body he proposes a somewhat general 
formula: ““The union that organizes auto workers must be a factory work- 
inter- ers’ union (not a craft union). It must be as modern and up-to-date as 

» last the industry itself.” ’ 
iffer- Exhortation and advice to the labor movement are the primary pur- 
poses of the book. A secondary purpose is to convince outsiders that 
m= in working conditions in the industry are far from the ideal often imagined 
nd of by native and foreign worshippers at the shrine of American efficiency. 
ments Here the book clearly suffers by over-statement. “The ‘high wages’ in 
Con- the industry,” says Mr. Dunn flatly, “are, in fact, nothing but a myth.” 
7h Certainly it is relevant to compare wages with the industry’s profits. It 
is entirely in order to point out that the irregularity of employment may 
ve al- often turn relatively high hourly rates into inadequate yearly earnings. 
” and And it may well be true, as the author maintains, that over against auto- 
inded, mobile wages are to be set unusually heavy human costs in “speeding,” 
The in “bulldozing,” and—on the spraying jobs—in danger of disease. Yet 


all this does not quite excuse him for failing to make the candid compari- 
sons between wages in this and other industries that would restore some 
body to the “myth” he is attacking. 

The freshest and most valuable material in the book is found in a 
series of quotations from the accounts of students who have worked in 
the automobile plants. The selections chosen serve Mr. Dunn’s purposes 
well. They also serve, however, to whet the reader’s curiosity and to 
remind him of how little we really know, in spite of our theorizing, of the 
human effects of the “modern dance” along the assembly lines. 
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(New Carter Goopricu 
sbet § B® Feroman, H., investigator. Survey of research in the field of industrial re- 
8. ) lations. (New York: Social Science Research Council, Advisory Com- 
| Pubs. mittee on Industrial Relations. 1928. Pp. 159.) 

One of the important contributions in recent months to the literature 
useful of labor relations has been this investigation of which Professor Herman 
phrase, Feldman had direct charge. As the report was compiled primarily as a 
nat the basis for committee consideration, it cannot be judged either from the 
that k standpoint of a scientific investigation or a carefully written treatise. 
nt pe Possible defects notwithstanding, as a bird’s-eye picture of research ac- 
us €f tivities in the field of labor relations, the report is of first importance, not 
ofits r only to the Research Council, but to every student in the labor field. One 
= ‘a thing, although of minor importance, which early catches attention is the 
“7 ‘ disagreement among students of labor relations as to the correct name to 
est apply to their work. Should it be called “industrial relations,” “labor 
aa ¥ relations,” or something else? The majority apparently favor the term 
sow industrial relations. The reviewer confesses his willingness to join the 


healt minority and use the phrase labor relations as a more accurate description 
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of what is ed. He is of the opinion that with the growing im- 
portance of pul tilities in industry, and the rapid concentration of 
business int nds of fewer interests, the time is not far distant when 
the term indu relations may mean something much more inclusiye 
than the labor que yn. 

The outs ontribution which the report makes is “a map sug- 
gesting the f research in industrial relations.” This piece of work, 
which is in tl 1 of a composite chart showing the relationship*be- 
tween given and specific problems in industrial relations, is much 
more than a iry of current researches. It is a thoughtful, mature 
plan for m the whole field of industrial relations upon a func- 
tional as wv escriptive basis. The chart itself is an excellent 
example of rress which is being made in the field of industria! 
relations to hows clearly that the stage of emotional, circumscribed 
points of vi haracterized so many of the earlier works has given 
way to the d applications of scientific method. It is too much 
to expect tha will stand as a permanent contribution in a field so 
little under but it would be difficult to over-estimate its present 
importance ng a committee to get a picture of present-day develop- 
ments. 

The report 1 whole is descriptive—not functional—but it is more 
comprehensi the average investigation in industrial relations; and 
in the hands of a m already familiar with the field, it proves valuable 
reading. I ports which depend upon voluntary contributions of 
interested } t has in places an over-emphasis which is the result 
of certain ¢ is, and at other times it has obvious omissions due 
either to t! r carelessness of certain workers. One can scarcely 
hold the co: sponsible for such a situation, however; for no one 
can read the t without being perfectly aware that Professor Feldman 
used every his command to make the report as inclusive as 


possible. 


E. C. 


GemMIiLL, P. ] Ps t-day labor relations. A critical examination of 
methods of negotiation between employers and employees. (New 
York: Wile 929. Pp. ix, 312. $3.) 

Hackett, J.D. 1 management. (New York: Appleton. 1929. Pp. 
Xvill, 681. 

This book is a treatise on the new personnel policies which have played 
such an impor réle in American industrial relations during the last 
ten or fifteen It is primarily descriptive rather than interprets- 
tive. It does not deal with the rise of personnel practice as an historical 
phenomenon, and it makes no effort to predict the long-run effects of the 
new methods -, except in a few places (see, for example, pp. 1% 
and 570), d leal with trends in the personnel practice. The discussion 
is penetratin licious and the book is amazingly comprehensive—" 
even discuss reduce wages and how to lend money to employees. 
But is it nece t this date, to devote nine pages to refuting the claims 
of Katherine | rd, the phrenologists, physiognomists, and grapholo- 
gists? 
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> im Despite its comprehensiveness, the book has almost no material on how 
a of to deal with trade unions. This prompts one to ask: “How long will 
when treatises on administration continue to ignore the existence of labor organi- 
sive zations?” Four million workers are organized in the United States and their 
unions create peculiar problems of management. In some ways unions 
sug- complicate the task of management. In many ways they can be and are 
vork. used as administrative aids. Under some circumstances they greatly simpli- 
1" be- fy the problem of maintaining discipline and they are sometimes used to 
much stimulate efficiency among minor executives. There is a mine of material 
ature to be collected on unions as problems and unions as aids as soon as students 
func- of management are willing to admit that unions exist. Mr. Hackett’s few 
sllent references to labor organizations are not always happy. For example, his 
strial discussion of them as a source of labor (p. 72) completely ignores the 
ribed exceedingly efficient employment services provided by some organizations. 
given But the book, on the whole, must rank among the most useful in its field. 
Sumner H., Sricutrer 
‘Id so 
esent Hitter, E. T. The strike: a study in collective action. (Chicago: Univ. 
elop- of Chicago Press. 1928. Pp. xvi, 304. $2.50.) 

Much has been written on the economic and political phases of strikes, 
more but the sociologic implications have received little systematic and scien- 
: and tific treatment. Consequently this is the first comprehensive and objec- 
uable tive treatment of the sociology of strikes. As a pioneer work it naturally 
ns of must treat with the elementary phases, which are well known to the labor 
result people and students, and perhaps even to the general run of intelligent 
s due persons following social events and movements. Thus the definition of 
arcely strikes, their causes, their conduct and their contro] are not new. What 
© one is new, of course, is the sociologic approach. And this study reveals the 
|dman fact that forms of group action strikes do not greatly differ in their 
ve as characteristics from other forms of collective behavior. 

In a brief review only some of the salient points can be referred to. 
INS Thus it is shown that the réle of the public in strikes is steadily increas- 

ing in importance. Not only is the public becoming more involved 
on of because of strikes which affect it directly as a consumer, as in the case 
(New of public utility or coal strikes, but also because strikes are no longer 

isolated events involving small numbers of workers. Where strikes involve 
. Pp. thousands and hundreds of thousands of workers, and are of long dura- 

tion, being also accompanied by huge mass demonstrations of the strikers, 
layed the intervention of public authorities through injunctions and martial law, 
e last the denial of civil liberties, as well as the use of force, the public cannot 
preta- help being involved. 
torical Those who are interested in political strikes or the general strike will 
of the find Chapters XIX and XX worth reading. The former type of strike, 
yp. 13 often indulged in by non-wage earners, is really not a strike in the trade- 
ussion union sense. It is rather a revolt against public authority. The latter 
ve—it may be a genuine “economic” strike, as the term is used in the labor 
loyees. movement, which not infrequently turns into a political strike; for the 
claims government can hardly avoid becoming a party to the controversy. Gen- 
pholo- eral strikes are rarely won, resulting either in complete failure or in a 


compromise, and therefore are a good gauge of the relative power of labor 
as against the state. 
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blems, as well as the public at large, the las 
strikes cease” is bound to be of most inter. 
author is unduly optimistic in his opinion that 
ear. This belief is based upon two propos- 
vorkers become well organized other method; 
may be discovered to replace the strike; and 
-sonnel management and welfare work tend tp 
1s removing the causes of strikes. It is*trye 
lecreases as workers develop strong unions: 
do occur is greater, covering a larger ares 
rs of workers. Thus recent years have wit- 
best organized workers, as building trades, 
les, and anthracite and bituminous coal miners, 
yr peace has been developed in these industries 
than in most other industries. 


y 15 per cent of the workers are organized, 
will personnel management and welfare work 
ranized workers content, that is, from striking 
luring these normal years strikes have occurred 
methods of labor management have been 
situation, it would seem that we can expect 
riods including organized and unorganized 


ld this country continue experiencing the usual 
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ycle. Consequently, while in the very dis- 
ess state may be attained, the not distant 
ness strikes of greater intensity, involving 
nd being more bitterly contested than ever 
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How to conquer unemployment: Labour’s reply to Lloyd George. (London: 
Labour Party, Transport House, Smith Sq. Pp. 30. 2d.) 


on that Industrial standardigation. (New York: National Industrial Conference 
roposi- Board. 1929. Pp. xiv, 306. $3.50.) 
nethods Industrial Transference Board report. Presented by the Minister of La- 


bour to Parliament by Command of His Majesty, July, 1928. (London: 
H. M. Stationery Office. 1928. Pp. 83. 1s. 6d.) 
International Labour Conference, twelfth session. Report of the director. 


ce; and 
tend to 
is* true 


unions; First part. (Geneva: International Labour Office. 1929. Pp. iii, 291.) 
er ares MB [y{crnational survey of legal decisions on labour law, 1927. (Geneva: In- 
ive wit- ternational Labour Office. 1928. Pp. xlvii, 8385. $2.) 

trades, #1 picture of world economic conditions at the beginning of 1929. (New 


miners, York: National Industrial Conference Board. 1929. Pp. xiv, 253. 


dustries $2.50.) 

Pre-industrial survivals: open shoppers expose the open shop. Reprinted 
ganized, from Electrical Workers’ Journal, February, March, April and May, 1929. 
re work (Washington: International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 1200 15th 


Si., N.W. 1929. Pp. 10.) 


striking 
: Prevention of industrial accidents: report. 2nd discussion. (Geneva: Inter- 


occurred 


ive been national Labour Office. 1929. Pp. vii, 219.) 
n expect Prevention of industrial accidents: supplementary report. 2nd discussion. 
rganized (Geneva: International Labour Office. 1929. Pp. 88.) 


he usual 
ery dis- 
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Report of the Committee on Recent Economic Changes of the President’s 
Conference on Unemployment. Vols. I and II. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 1929. Pp. xxxvi, 950.) 

The protection against accidents of workers engaged in loading or unload- 
ing ships: report, 2nd discussion. (Geneva: International Labour Of- 
fice. 1929. Pp. 181.) 

SAPoss 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


Money. By Frepericx A. Braprorp. (New York: Longmans Green. 
1928. Pp. viii, 408. $2.50.) 

Professor Bradford’s volume is the fifth in the “Longmans economic 
series,” edited by Professor E. L. Bogart; eight other books are an- 
nounced as “in preparation,” and judging from the five published and 
the titles and authors of the prospective eight, this series promises to 
be an excellent contribution to our economic literature. 

The book under review is designed as a textbook on the subject of 
money, either for a one-semester course in money or for a full-year 
course in money and banking in conjunction with a proper text in 
banking. The choice of material and its arrangement are excellent; 
and little new theory is attempted. The chapters are short, about 
twenty pages each, followed by a set of questions and a bibliographical 
note, The questions are ordered according to the chapter’s arrange- 
ment and are highly simple, not at all of the “problem” or “case” 
‘ype. The bibliographical notes are short commentaries on the con- 
‘ribution or position of the leading authors on the subject of the chap- 
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| of statistical materials—)just a few pages given 


iantity theory of money, and seven simple charts 
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juently cited are Mitchell, Snyder, Kemmerer, 
F. M. Taylor, Anderson, Phillips, Burgess, 

g in America, and Hawtrey, Keynes, Jevons, 
rtson abroad. There is a dearth of references 
n, Walsh and Knox or to any foreign lan. 
English translations of Knapp’s State Theory of 
Political Economy. The two writers who ‘con- 
t indorsement are F. M. Taylor and Bep- 

tle attention is given to the historical develop- 

f monetary theories. The point of view, sub- 
rations, and authorities quoted are distinctly 


ploy the statistical method of attack and analy- 
f index-number making, and two to Cassel’s in- 


uthor’s warm commendation of the studies 
1 F. C. Mills inclines one to believe that his 
was not due to any disapproval or lack of 
tical inquiry offered, but rather to his desire 
free from technical methods and termin- 


discuss the author’s definition of money. To 
volve inconsistencies (see pages 5, 34, and 
noney (pages 49, 129-130) under three co- 
ird of value, (II) Standard money, (III) 
rs to be redundant and misleading. 
Fisher or Bureau of Labor statistics indexes 
isures of the changes in the value of money 
effort to construct an index which includes also 
ock prices, wages, rents and realty values. 
quantity theory of money Professor Brad- 
tion of exchange. 
limited expousal of index numbers and of 
may expect the author to be similarly re 
possibility, desirability and political expediency 
lly as a means of leveling the business cycle. 
potency to publicity and warning by the 
1s a method of controlling credit. The 
ent of the discount rate and direct ration- 
effectiveness upon member bank borrowing 
bank; but since “rationing of credit is re 
Federal Reserve act and to the ideas of the 
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merer, member banks ... . it cannot be considered as an important present-day 
Urges, method of credit control. .... The adjustment of discount rates stands 
Jevons, out as the only effective and desirable means of control of the credit 
erences situation by the federal reserve banks.” 
zn lan- The open market operations, says Bradford, can be regarded only as 
cory of a supplement to rate policy, a means of making a rate effective; and, if 
10 ‘con- the banks have small holdings of salable paper, they are helpless in the 
d Ben- face of a rising tide of expansion. For various reasons the cost of 
evelop- making loans based on federal reserve funds is higher than of loans from 
W, sub- deposits; borrowing at the reserve bank is not generally profitable, 
stinctly although a 2 per cent difference in rate prevails. The effectiveness of 
the reserve bank discount rate rise is enhanced by the customary fixity 
-analy- of the loan rate to local borrowers. The control of credit seems feasible 
8 given when credit is expanding too rapidly, since member banks must sooner 
sel’s in- or later resort to the reserve banks at rates leaving a narrowing margin 
charts of profit. But the possibility of bringing about an expansion of credit 
studies by lowering rates is less certain, because the temper of the business 
hat his man is often more controlling than low rates. 
lack of According to Bradford, the use of credit control for stabilizing the 
s desire commodity price level is not desirable. “As long as an advance in 
termin- prices acts as an incentive to a continued increase in production,” it 
is not undesirable. A “policy of rigid stabilization could scarcely fail 
»y. To to have an undesirable effect. By preventing any rise in the wholesale 
34, and price level, it would tend to deaden business initiative and prevent 


hree co- highly desirable industrial progress. [In the past had prices]... . 
y, (III) not risen at all, the progress would have been largely lacking. The aim 
of the central bank . .. . is to permit the continued development of 


indexes industry without allowing the rise in prices to become ‘unhealthy.’ 
f money ....+On the other hand, efforts to prevent the wholesale commodity 
des also price level from falling unduly are more commendable... . . If the 
- values. receding price level results from an inadequate supply of media of 


r Brad- exchange, it is perfectly proper to prevent it from falling if possible. 
If, however, the decrease in the price level is a result of increasing 


and of efficiency and lowered costs, the stabilizing procedure is not entirely 
arly re- equitable, for the falling commodity prices permit creditors to share 
yediency with others in the increased product of the community.” 

3s cycle. This thesis that the attainment and continuance of industrial prog- 
by the ress depend upon the existence of a slowly rising price level is, in the 
t. The reviewer’s mind, untenable and, theoretically, time alone would effect 
| ration- its reductio ad absurdwm. At least it is a non sequitur from any theory 
rowing of money or industry advanced in the text and an ipse dicit will scarcely 
it is re satisfy the advocates of stabilization. 

is of the Satisfied as he is with the gold standard and sceptical of the desira- 
eptember Money. Prices. Credit. and Rankina 492 
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ndard, it is not surprising to find the author op. ’ 

t noted proposals for effecting stabilization of c 

joney: (1) a “managed currency” and (2) the = 

Keynes’ managed currency plan is held to be a 

nt, undesirable, and politically inexpedient. 

(a) because it proposes the complete abolish- ' 

‘all available evidence seems to indicate that 

value in itself, or be convertible into something 

r to be acceptable”; (b) because it depends “ 

the quantity theory—“a regulation of the we 

have hopes of attaining some success as a of | 

trend of the general price level (but this) bal 

lea which the proponents of a managed currency ioe 
because the plan is too naively simple to right 

x business cycle and price system—the author of. 

ibbing the scheme “chiropractic economics.” In = 

ts already advanced against the desirability _ 

re than the gold standard already does, it is Re 


internal stability from a managed currency 
f greater instability in the foreign exchanges 


ainty and speculation in foreign trade. The : 
Fisher’s plan for a “stabilized dollar” and Li, 
.ged currency” is that Fisher includes pro- a 

on of the government currency in varying ' 
ercomes one of the criticisms to the Keynes : 
subject to the same objections. 1, 


yr would be classed as a conservative, with a 
he gold standard and federal reserve system 
uint rates, and with a minimum of faith in (‘ 
for monetary reform. 


Ray B. 


Study of the Effects of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
Relationships. By Lronarp L. Warxiss. 
9. Pp. xvi, 429. $6.00.) 


passage of the Owen-Glass bill, much of the 
was devoted to forecasting the extent to 

the Federal Reserve system would alter the 
he country’s banks. As regards inter-bank 
rally predicted that the volume of bankers’ 
lerably reduced. It was pointed out in the 
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frst place that, after the lapse of a short period of time, it would 
not be possible for a member bank to count deposits with private insti- 
tutions as a part of its legal reserve. It was argued in the second place 
that the probable development by the reserve banks of machinery for 
effecting clearances and collections would lessen the dependence of the 
smaller banking institutions upon city correspondents, and, accord- 
ingly, diminish the necessity of continuing such deposits. In the third 
place, the act authorized national banks to engage in acceptance activi- 
ties; and it was hoped by the proponents of the bank acceptance that 
surplus funds of interior banks would be invested directly in bills, instead 


pl of being accumulated in financial centers either permanently as bankers’ 
this) balances or temporarily for a later offering to the street or the security 
markets. 

aa As in so many other directions, however, the expected transformation 
ithor 


of older practices failed to develop to the extent anticipated, and Pro- 
fessor Watkins is able to show that in an absolute sense bankers’ balances 
are now larger than before the passage of the Federal Reserve act. 
Relatively to other banking assets, such as loans and discounts, they have 
declined slightly. But they are still large, and their persistency provides 
Professor Watkins with his problem. 

In finding explanation for this rather unusual outcome Professor Wat- 
kins shows that the investment aspects of bankers’ balances were more 
important even in pre-reserve days than was generally perceived, and 
that many events of a later day have increased the supply of invest- 
ment funds transitorily emerging in the form of bankers’ balances for 
later investment in other fields. 

Professor Watkins’ method of analysis is primarily that of statistical 
deduction. The principal source material consists of reports of the 
Comptroller which show changes in the asset and liability items of the 
country’s banks. If the reviewer were requested to indicate a procedure 


bility 
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rency 
Anges 
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LD which might increase the interest of the reader, he would suggest that 
1 more places the approach might be made from the standpoint of an 
dividual bank which has surplus funds to invest. After presenting 

 Sys- the factors which might be expected to lead a single bank to utilize sur- 

(Chi- plus funds in this or that manner, statistics might then be brought for- 
ward from the general field to show the net results of the activities of all 

£ the the banks. In other words, aggregate banking statistics might be 

ste utilized to a somewhat lesser extent to derive the first conclusions and 
ihe confined more largely to confirming or rejecting surmises obtained by 
oad analyzing the administrative problems of the individual bank. 

as? The reviewer is not inclined, however, to press this or any other ad- 

Ae verse criticism of Professor Watkins’ work. The investigation was con- 


ducted most painstakingly and the book gives evidence of a firm grasp 
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[t should be of value in helping to keep the litera- 
f recent developments. Incidentally, it should 
e received first prize in the triennial contes{ 
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in France, 1914-1927. By James H. Rocrns, 
ia University Press. 1929. Pp. xx, 878. 


flation for the purposes of this study as “an 
el of prices growing out of an increase in ex- 
1ilable for purchase are not correspondingly 

1 later page this is clarified by the statement 
ntemplated are such as are not justified by a 
[Inflation is not a word,” the author writes, “which 
d, but has reference equally generally to ex- 
tion, and in rates of exchange,” an apparent 

ffect, if it were not for the fact that the author 

s sentence the use of prices, circulation and 
arious measures of the degree of inflation” 


Rogers is not exactly happy in his definitions of 

ites an acute and discriminating study of the 

the course of events in France since 1914. In- 

ire told, to increased buying on the part of 

<penditures by business firms, to larger expen- 

luals—“‘in each case without corresponding in- 

goods available for purchase.” The fact that 

i, without a corresponding increase in supply 

us, but can this properly be called inflation’ 

reviewer, 

ear analysis of the French banking system and 

th the government. This is well done. There 

the public debt of France and a discussion as to 

tration of the debt upon prices. Then follow 

pters, full of meat which students of the general 

tion of prices, exchange and the credit structure 

if they are rather hard reading. A theoreti- 

t in technical terms, based on Fisher’s equation 
metary equation also is given. 
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conclusion, with which most students of public finance will agree, that 
when a government is compelled to borrow in order to meet expenditures 
incurred beyond the limits of its immediate revenues, the basis for in- 
fation is laid. The form of such borrowing determines its inflationary 
influence. Bank loans, resulting in increased deposits and accompanied 
as they usually are in the case of loans to a government by an increase 
in note issues, unless they lead to a speedy and sufficient increase in the 
production of goods, represent direct and inevitable inflation. 

The extended study of the post-war movements in prices, circulation 
and exchange rates in France and in Germany seems to show definitely 
a close similarity in the movements of dollar exchange rates and whole- 
sale prices. However, there appeared in France to be a lag in the move- 
ments of domestic goods prices behind dollar exchange rates. This is 
interpreted as signifying that the changing rates of exchange were caus- 
ing prices to adjust themselves to the new international value of the 
franc. 

The long gaps of circulation behind prices are attributed to the fact 
that goods are frequently bought weeks or months before they are de- 
livered. Prices are based on market conditions at the time of pur- 
chase, but increased credit facilities required to put the purchaser in 
funds to make payment are not needed until the date of delivery of the 
goods, or in the case of a government, particularly, perhaps not until 
some time thereafter. 

“Finally, it was established very clearly indeed that, under rising 
as under falling prices, the changes in the volume of money in circula- 
tion were much less than in proportion to the changes in prices, and that 
the more rapid the movements in prices the greater was the distortion of 
their normal ratio to money circulation.” 


Dr. Rogers believes that the great improvement in the financial situa- 
tion in France since July, 1926, is real and that it should be lasting. 
However, he indicates that, as in connection with the huge public debt 
the original forces behind the inflation process came into action, every 
care should be taken to preserve the balance which has at last been 
achieved in the budget, in order that it may not again become necessary 
to resort to inflationary financial measures. 


Harvey E. 
Bankers Trust Company, New York 


Post-War Monetary Stabilization. By Gustav Cassex. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1928. Pp. 109. $2.50.) 


This little book contains three of a series of six lectures delivered at 
Columbia University in the spring of 1928. The first lecture, “Inflation 
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neies,” gives in compact form a very good 
sel’s version of the quantity theory of money 
r parity theory of foreign exchange rates, 


ibilization of gold,” is an argument that the 


ortage of gold and a consequent gradual fq] 
tion of the mines. The information regarding 


1 production is based on forecasts made by 
bed as an “authority on gold production,” 
iting this fall in prices by economizing in 


; recommended by the author as early as 1920, 


es have followed his advice by returning to 


the use of gold coins in circulation. The 


id standard,” is a discussion of the power 


cularly the federal reserve banks, in regulating 
to stabilize the level of prices. As the United 
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rid’s supply of monetary gold, the world 
price level of the United States. The 
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d by a historical account of these two factors 
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would be possible for rapid inflation to go on for some time, and so the 
wholesale index would not be an accurate quantitative measure of the 
degree of inflation, and therefore of the amount of cure needed. Is not 
further research toward finding a better price index a necessary pre- 
requisite to the adoption of a stabilization program? The purchasing 
power parity theory is explained as follows, “when two currencies have 
been inflated, a new rate of exchange will establish itself which is equal 
to the old rate of exchange multiplied by the quotient between the de- 
grees of inflation in the two countries” (p. 23). Professor Cassel does 
not state whether the degree of inflation should be measured by the 
wholesale price index. He does state that computations based on these 
purchasing power parities are needed to determine the true value of 
foreign currencies during periods of inflation, because anticipation of 
the probable course of future events causes the exchange rates to fluctu- 
ate wildly (p. 24). As he has already stated that the wholesale price 
index fluctuates more widely than other indexes at these times, a calcula- 
tion of this sort, if based on wholesale prices, would not give the true value 
of the currency. It is evident that no adequate statistical test has yet 
been made of the purchasing power parity theory; and it must be ac- 
cepted or rejected on a priori grounds. 

This little book can be recommended as a brief account of Professor 
Cassel’s views on money and foreign exchange. It can be read in less 
time than his Money and Foreign Exchange after 1914 and contains 
much of the same material with less explanation and proof. Although 
the book has only one hundred pages of text, it has a complete index, 
nine pages in length, and so is conveniently arranged for reference. 

CaroLine WHITNEY 

Columbia University 


The Morris Plan of Industrial Banking. By Peter W. Herzoc. (New 
York and Chicago: Shaw. 1928. Pp. x, 126.) 


This book was awarded first prize for 1927 by the Chicago Trust 
Company for “research relating to the financing of business enter- 
prises.” The study is divided into ten chapters and gives a good descrip- 
tion of the origin and the development of the Morris Plan of Industrial 
Banking. As a manual of useful information it has a place in the 
economic publications of the present day. For one who wishes an 
accurate description of what Morris Plan banks do and the manner in 
which the business has developed, this is perhaps the best available 
source of information in such small compass. One who reads the book 
with a view to securing a critical appraisal of this type of banking 
vill be impressed with the apparent disposition of the author to justify 


coher 
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the system a1 lefend it against the many attacks that have been 
made upon it. As a critical appraisal it lacks conclusiveness and does 
not impress t ler as the last word that can be said on this type 
of banking. At any rate, the case for the Morris Plan does not 
seem to be so st 1s Herzog assumes it to be. 

The author devotes one chapter to Arthur J. Morris, the founder 
of the system. Mr. Morris was a lawyer in Norfolk, Virginia, and jp 
the course of his ] tice became convinced of the evils of the loan 
shark to whom people of small incomes had to resort in emergencies. 
It was to meet t} eds of these necessitous borrowers that the Morris 
plan was conc: |. However, the founder did not propose the system 
as a philanthropy, emphasizing rather the necessity of attracting capi- 
tal for such companies by offering a fair rate of return on the invest- 
ment. 

Herzog insists that urban workers have as much right to secure loans 
on the basis of fu prospects as the business man who borrows at a 
commercial ba ndustrial bank is designed to meet the needs 
of those who « ire accommodation at commercial banks. In- 
dustrial bankiz fined as “the extension of credit, ordinarily in 
moderate amo legal rates of interest, to those who have regular 
salaries, wages, , possessed of good character, but having no 
collateral genera eptable to commercial or savings banks, and 
who desire to liq their obligations by regular payments adapted 
to their ability ind the selling of investment certificates at the 
counter to this people and to other investors, bearing interest 
usually in excess of commercial or savings banks rates” (pp. 9-10). 
He objects to calling 1 nstitutions “glorified loan sharks” (p. 109). 

The Morris P! ferent from European banks designed to meet 
the needs of sm: e] The latter are usually on a coéperative 
basis. Herzog ls that the codperative basis is not so well adapted 
to American cond 1s it is to those in Europe, where tradition and 
custom play a larg and where workers have developed more of a 
“codperative sense” than have workers in the United States (p. 16). 

Loans by Mo: banks are made on the basis of character and 
personal endors it, with the privilege of repayment over a suitable 
period and only ne useful or constructive purpose. The repay- 
ment over a period eld to promote habits of thrift. The borrower 
at a Morris Pla nk buys a $50 certificate for every loan of $50. 
This certificat leposited as collateral for the loan. He pays $1 
per week toward purchase of the certificate. At the end of fifty 
weeks the certif ; fully paid. Two weeks later this certificate 
may be cashed proceeds used to repay the loan. Although 
some modificatior le to suit local conditions, the above general 
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principles apply now, as in the beginning, to all Morris Plan loans. 

The first bank was started in Norfolk in 1910; the second one in 
Atlanta in 1911. By the end of 1926 there were 106 Morris Plan 
banks, with 28 branches, located in 120 cities and in 32 states. Their 
total capital was more than $15,000,000, and total resources in excess 
of $150,000,000 (p. 77). It is quite evident that this expansion re- 
flects the need for some kind of industrial banking. The average size 
of a loan is $252 (p. 87) and losses from bad loans are negligible, 
in the case of the Detroit bank being less than one-fifth of one per 
cent (p. 89). 

Although each Morris Plan bank is a separate institution with its 
own stockholders and directors, usually one-fourth of the stock is held 
by the parent corporation, The Industrial Finance Corporation. In 
some cases the parent company simply gets pay for the use of its 
franchise. It organizes new units and gives instruction in the methods 
of duing business; has the right to audit the books of the banks; issues 
its own collateral notes against the acceptances rediscounted by local 
companies. ‘There seems to be no serious competition between Morris 
banks and commercial banks. In many cases the directors are men 
interested in the local commercial banks. 

Herzog devotes his final chapter to an attempt to answer the criti- 
cisms of the Morris Plan banks. Perhaps the most serious criticism 
has to do with the rate of interest charged borrowers. If the bank 
deducts $6 for a $100 loan and exacts an investigation fee of $2, the 
borrower does not get his loan for 8 per cent as would scem to be the 
case on the surface. It must be remembered that he has the use of $92 
for only one week, of $90 for two weeks, and so on to the end of fifty 
weeks. In short, he pays $8 for the use of $46 for an average period 
of fifty weeks. Mathematically, this amounts to a rate of 17.3 per 
cent. This can be seen readily when one notes that in the case of a 
$100 loan the Morris Plan bank pays $92 for an annuity of $2 weekly 
for a period of fifty weeks. Such an annuity can be purchased for a 
cash payment of $92 if the interest rate is 17.8 per cent. The author 
makes his computations from the point of view of the lender rather 
than from that of the borrower. 

He justifies the interest rate by referring to the 314 per cent monthly 
tate approved by the Russell Sage Foundation for small loan companies 

(p. 108). If it be assumed that the conclusions of the Sage Founda- 
tion are warranted, this does indicate a moderate interest rate to 
borrowers from Morris banks. But there may well be question as to 
the justification of the former charge. By another method the author 
justifies the high interest rate. In 1925 the organizations realized net 
profits of $2.15 on each $100 loaned. In that year the national 
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banks of Ne arned 1.6 per cent on an average on all 
loans made. } banks lending $2,000,000 or less earned from 1.7 
per cent to 2.1] t on money loaned (p. 108). To the reviewer 
this is not co1 Commercial banks have their own field of opera- 


tion, as well ponsibilities, and it does not follow that the 
earnings on t f business in one type of loan have any bear- 
ing on those type. Also the ratio of capital stock to the 
volume of lo the same in both cases. Certainly there is no 
justification | pression of “the $8 a year which the borrower 
[at a Morris pays” (p. 109). On any mathematical basis the 


lender pays than 8 per cent, however justifiable the 


4 


higher rate 1 No useful purpose is served by confusing the 


nominal and t f interest paid by the borrower. 

It is true. holds, that the overhead in the making of 
small loans is that the clerical work of receiving weekly in- 
stallments on ; expensive. This may justify a high rate of 
interest. It d irrant the assumption implied in the phrase of 
“the $8 a ye the borrower pays.” The losses on loans are 
so small as to ivy loading of the interest rate. A clearer 
answer could his question if the author had shown what 
the earnings ¥ vestments made in Morris Plan banks. A 
gain of $2.15 $100 loaned might conceivably mean a profit of 
an enormous 1 n the companies. Information on this point, 
if available, w ‘e in justifying or failing to justify the 


present interes 


The autho1 ' the system can be had best in his own 


words: 

The Morris |] trial banking may properly be called a contri- 
bution to social vith important humanitarian by-products. It un- 
doubtedly build elf-respect, the manhood, and the productive 
capacity, and s ambition of the industrial worker, not only by 
relieving him of :rassment and discouragement by lending him 
money and teach ive, but by revealing to him the fact that his 
capacity to prod ital value, and that a good character makes it 


negotiable (p. 1] 


One can admit the same time express doubt as to whether 

it is necessary ¢ borrower pay 17.8 per cent interest on his 
loans to derive neficial ends. 
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Byrne, W. J., compiler. Manual of building and loan association procedure. 
(Elgin, Ill.: Compiler, 14 N. Spring St. 1929. Pp. 61. $2.50.) 
Caniati, A. Scambi internazionali e politica bancaria in regime di moneta 


~ sana ed avariata. (Turin: Fratelli Bocca, Editori. 1929. Pp. xiv, 297. 
L. 40.) 
beqr- E. L. The French franc, 1914-1928. (New York: Macmillan. 
o the 1929. Pp. xxxvi, 570.) 
is no A study of the phenomena of currency depreciation and stabilization 
rower has lured many economists during the last ten years. In practically every 
country which experienced a period of currency depreciation, there were 
8 the studies made by a number of authors concerning the causes of deprecia- 
e the tion of the currency and its effect on the economic structure of the country. 
g the Miss Dulles’ book is one of the best that has hitherto been published on 
the subject. The late Allyn A. Young, in his introduction, gives in a 
few sentences a concise summary of the scope of the book. He states: 
ng of “In the first place, it is a history. It gives an account of an important 
ly in episode—or series of episodes—in the recent history of France. In the 
ute of second place, it is an essay in monetary theory.” These two aspects of 
ase of the book, although closely interwoven, are discussed with great clarity, 
ie are the author in each phase of the discussion endeavoring to test the various 
. monetary theories that have been advanced in the last few decades. 

The historical section, while quite complete and rich in detail, offers 
what but little that has not been known up to the present time. Its merit lies 
s. A in its precise presentation of the subject and the logical arrangement of 
fit of the facts. 
point, The second part of the book, which one may call the theoretical part, 
LS the is far more interesting and offers a great deal of thought and of documen- 
J tary evidence concerning the various monetary theories. It tests in a 

thorough-going manner the quantity theory of money and the purchasing 
$ own power parities, the author in both cases reaching the conclusion that the 
; theories as presented by the various authors do not always fit the case of 
France; that in a number of instances, one has to look for other explana- 
contri- tions in order to understand the movement of prices, the volume of credit, 
It un- and the exchanges in France during the period from 1914 to 1928. One 
luctive of the great merits of the book is the emphasis laid on the speculative 
aly by factor and its effects on the movement of exchanges. This factor, which 
g him has been considered by a number of economists as taboo, is well presented 
at his here and clarifies not only the movement of the exchanges but also of 
akes it the price level, which could not otherwise be explained. 

The book is divided into four main sections: the first deals with the sig- 
Ldther nificance of depreciation and is perhaps one of the most interesting parts 
| his of the book; the second gives the history of depreciation which again is 
== divided into four logical subdivisions; the third deals with the various 

unsuccessful measures taken by the French government and the Bank of 
TER France in their efforts to stem the tide of depreciation, and discusses in an 


interesting way the internal and external depreciation of the currency, 
its effect on prices, and the position of the national finances and their 
effect on the depreciation of the exchange; the fourth deals with the phases 
of stabilization. 


With so much being written on the depreciation and stabilization of the 
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s’ book stands out as a thoroughgoing piece of 
nd not only instructive to those interested in mone. 
enjoyable reading as well. 


M. Nap ter 


and industry in Michigan. (Detroit: Madeir, 
enza delle finanze. (Turin: S. Lattes & <p, 


étaire anglaise. (Paris: Les Presses Universi. 

Pp. 160.) 

»f the British currency developments and the ef. 
rnment to return the pound to its pre-war parity. 
ided for French readers, offers little that is no: 

erature on the subject. 


x part of the volume is the second chapter, “The Gold 


h the author endeavors to analyze the gold bullion 
1 exchange standard, reaching the conclusion that 
gold exchange standard. This is quite contrary to 
epted in the United States and Great Britain, tha 
gold bullion standard. 
subject is, however, interesting enough to make 
n spite of its shortcomings. 


M. 


ine Preisbewegung, 1890-1913. (Munich and 
Humblot. 1928. Pp. xvi, 450. R.M. 18.) 
tatutes, documents and reports relating to British 


Vols. I and II. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 


ford. 1929. Pp. Ix, 147; vii, 891. $7.50.) 
monétaires et financiéres en France, du seizitne 
Paris: Alcan. 1929. 650 fr.) 
sche Staatsbank (Seehandlung) seit der Wii 
Vergleich zur Vorkriegszeit. (Berlin: Wilhel 
8382. R.M. 132.) 
nancing an empire: history of banking in Pennsyl 
Chicago: S. J. Clarke Pub. Co. 1928. Pp. x, 432 


lered why some historian had not written the con 
igin and evolution of banking in Pennsylvani 
lern banking had their beginnings. It was the 
lution was financed through the patriotic efio 
associates. There, under the masterly financ 
Hamilton was established the first bank of the Unit 
1 so largely to the establishment and maintenan 
w-born republic among the nations of the wor! 
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lece of also of the Treasury Department until the seat of government was re- 
mone- moved to the new capitol, Washington. 

Our earliest commercial bank—the Bank of North America—was set 
DLER up in Philadelphia in 1782, and remains to this day. Through the ef- 
forts of Condy Raguet and his associates the first savings bank was or- 
ganized there over a century ago. In Frankford, Philadelphia, was or- 
ganized the first building and loan association, the principle of which 
extending throughout the country has been a mighty factor in home- 
building and thrift. Though New York has the distinction of organizing 
the first institution to engage in the trust company business, the Penn- 
sylvania Company for Insurance on Lives and Granting Annuities began 
business (1809) several years earlier than the Farmer’s Fire Insurance 
and Loan Company of New York (1822). Again, in the field of private 
banking, one of the oldest, if not the oldest, private banking firms, Thomas 
A. Biddle & Company, was established in Philadelphia in 1764, and flour- 
ishes still. 

In this four-volume work, Dr. Holdsworth, formerly vice-president of 
the Bank of Pittsburgh N. A. and president of the Pennsylvania Joint 
Stock Land Bank, now dean of the School of Business Administration at 
the University of Miami, Florida, tells the story of Pennsylvania’s unique 
banking history with firm stroke and fine discrimination. Hon. John A. 
Fisher, governor of Pennsylvania and former head of the Department of 
Banking is collaborating editor. 
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Honeccer, H. Der schépferische Kredit. (Jena: Fischer. 1929. Pp. 
vi, 135. R.M. 7.50.) 

This treatise on the creative power of credit presents itself as the 
author’s own contribution to economic theory which he had promised at 
the end of his survey of contemporary economic theories (Honegger; 
Volkswirtschaftliche Theorien der Gegenwart, reviewed in the AMERICAN 
Economic Review, June, 1928, pp. 280-281). Building up on ideas of 
Macleod, Hahn, Hawtrey and Schumpeter, he pushes forward his theory 
of the priority of credit over capital and his interpretation of credit as 
based on confidence and not on savings. 

Honegger’s book might be of interest to American economists because 
he states very boldly in his preface that the opinion which holds credit 
more easily available for the entrepreneur in this country than in Europe, 
owing to the greater accumulation of capital, is a confusion of cause and 
effect. According to Honegger, capital has accumulated because confi- 
dence has enabled the entrepreneurs to obtain credit easily and so to 
start enterprises which developed the country. As an example, on page 
87 the transcontinental railroads are cited. But one wonders whether 
these railroads have not been built to a large extent just with these very 
savings of English, Dutch and German investors, to whose lack of con- 
fidence Honegger ascribes the slower economic development of Europe? 
And how about the confidence that makes American investors lose about 
#250,000,000 each year in fraudulent or profitless enterprises? 

It is highly surprising that this ardent believer in the creative powers 
of credit has deprived himself of the opportunity of joining the chorus 
around Seligman and has not presented us with a new theory on consump- 
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evidently has not read Seligman’s treatise on 
once more gives an example of the sad truth, 
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Wut, H. P. and Becxnart, B. H., editors. Foreign banking systems. 
(New York: Holt. 1929. Pp. vi, 1305. $7.50.) 

Bank income and expenses in 1928: an analysis of the operating costs of 
207 banks in Federal Reserve District I, grouped according to percentages 
of time deposits to gross deposits. (Boston: Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston. 1929. Pp. 4.) 

Capital stock, surplus, and undivided profits of Chicago banks. Bureau 
of Business Research bull. no. 24. (Urbana: Univ. of Illinois. 1929. 
Pp. 41. 50c.) 

The cost of living in the United States in 1928. Supplementing The cost 
of living in the United States, 1914-1927, published in April, 1928. (New 
York: National Industrial Conference Board. 1929. Pp. vi, 34.) 

Cost of living studies. Quantity and cost estimate of the standard of living 
of the professional class. Compiled under the Heller Committee for Re- 
search in Social Economics of the University of California. Vol. V, no. 2. 
(Berkeley: Univ. of California Press. 1928. Pp. iv, 129-160.) 

The commodity-quantity budget which is the basis of any measure- 
ment of the cost of living is usually either a list of the articles and the 
quantity of each actually bought during a given time by the average 
family of a particular class or community, or an expert’s statement of 
their needs. The Heller Committee for Research in Social Economics 
at the University of California, headed by Dr. Peixotto, used neither of 
these methods to arrive at the budget which would express the standard 
of living of the professional class. Instead they secured from represen- 
tatives of the group estimates of the quantity of various goods and serv- 
ices they considered necessary for families with their standard of con- 
sumption. ‘Twenty-five wives of professional men filled out detailed forms 
giving this information. From these estimates a commodity-quantity bud- 
get was formulated and the articles priced. The difference between a 
budget that represents a group’s standard of living and a budget that 
represents their actual manner of living may be seen in the fact that 
the total cost of the items as listed by these women was $10,000, a sum 
in excess of their income. 

The estimate published in this study is a compromise between this bud- 
get believed to represent the conscious standard of the professional group 
and the scale of living actually attainable with their earning power. The 
Committee we are told made “certain modifications,” all in the nature of 
a scaling down of requirements. For example, as a result of the modi- 
fications the cost of clothing for the wife was reduced from $1,000 a year 
to $425. The new, compromise budget as a whole, priced in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay District in November, 1927, called for a total expenditure of 
96,500 a year. 

Those who are interested in comparing their own expenditures or their 
own concept of the needs of the professional class with this one will find 
«detailed statement of the various items in the budget with their quantity 
and cost in this report. 


Hazet Kyrx« 
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savings funds, stock ownership, credit unions, pensions, etc. The names tay 

of companies e respective plans are given. A bibliography jg ; 

appended. 
Salary scales in school systems, 1928-29. Research bull., vol. VII, no, th 


3. (Washingt National Education Assoc., Research Div. 1929. Pp. 
65. 25c.) 

Stockholders’ equit 1 Chicago banks. Bureau of Business Research, bull. 
no. 28. (Urbana: | of Illinois. 1929. Pp. 38. 650c.) 
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Double Taxatior International Fiscal Coéperation. By Epwiy R. 
A. SELIGMA (New York: Macmillan. 1928. Pp. vii, 203. 


$2.00.) she 
This volume contains the English version of a series of lectures de- tre 
livered at the A y of International Law at The Hague. The first tr 
three chapters treat, respectively, the origin of the problem, the nature of 
of the difficultic | the earlier attempts at solution. Chapter 4 p 
presents a classification of taxes into personal, semi-personal and in- Bu 
personal. Origin us domicile for the several classes of taxes are - 
discussed in chapter 5. The work of the Committee of Economic Ex- thi 
perts and that of Committee of Technical Experts, respectively, the 
are treated in cha 36 and 7 
The unsatisfact lementary of taxes as direct and 
indirect is retained, | ise it is “so ingrained in popular usage,” and r 
because after al] valid “in the large.” That is, indirect taxes, di 
on commodities and transactions, are commonly passed on, while direct a 
taxes, namely r taxes, are less commonly shifted. The distinc- ne 
tion perhaps dos le harm, but it cannot be of much service, at oe 
least in the mat f double taxation. , 
Much more nt, logically and practically, is the secondary 
classification, dis hing between personal and impersonal taxes. 
All so-called indi taxes are impersonal. But direct taxes may be 
personal, as in casé |, general property, and general income taxes; 
they may be n ) personal, as in case of special property or At 
produce taxes, ; or occupation taxes, or special income taxes; 
or they may be metimes personal and sometimes on wealth, as 
in case of deat! Bi 
The remedy fo: ectionable double taxation rests largely upon 4 
classification of on the foregoing basis, the economic experts 
and the technica rts agree. Impersonal taxes, the so-called ir- . 
direct taxes, pres such problem. At the other extreme, strictly C 
personal taxes, v r general income, general property, or poll taxes, 
need give but litt ible if imposed by the state or country of the D 
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taxpayer’s domicile, according to the principle of ability to pay. It 
‘; with semi-personal taxes, partly on persons and partly on wealth, 
that trouble arises because the situs of property or origin or source 
of income may be in a different country from that of the taxpayer’s 
domicile. With taxes of this class neither the principle of ability to 
pay nor that of benefit is fully controlling. 

Objectionable double taxation may be avoided by means of exemp- 
tion, as where the country of origin exempts income going to non- 
residents; by deduction, as where each country permits its residents 


wR, to credit the tax with the amount paid in the other country on the 
208. same item of wealth; by division, where the several taxing countries 


share the tax, in certain proportions; or by means of classification, 
treating the items of wealth separately, and assigning some to the coun- 
try of domicile, others to the country of origin, and others for division 
of tax between them. 

Economic allegiance is succeeding to the position of political alle- 
giance of citizenship as a basis for tax claims on the part of the state 
and tax obligations on the part of the taxpayers. But precisely what 
this new concept involves is still uncertain. It is upon us because of 
the increasing mobility of persons and wealth. 

The tangible results in the way of bilateral treaties covering tax 
apportionments are visible but meager. Possibilities reside in multi- 
lateral if not in universal conventions, or in spontaneous adaptations 
of the tax laws of individual countries. The fundamental obstacles are 
differences in economic development, as between creditor and debtor 
countries, which mould the various national tax systems, and their di- 
vergent fiscal interests. In the author’s words, the goal of the reform- 
ers is still distant. “In fact, they have only made the barest beginning 
in both analysis and practical achievement.” 
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eport of the forest taxation inquiry. (Wasbh- 
9. Pp. 89, mimeographed.) 
of forest tax legislation, with digests of laws in 


headings deal with exemptions, bounties, assess- 
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r aspect of this ponderous 2,400 page volume 
perusal. It is im fact a distinctly readable book. 
task of producing a manual which should be an 

ll as to the tax practitioner. He was well 
x experience as tax attorney, college teacher, 
Department. It is not for the present re- 

1s succeeded from the viewpoint of the tax 

But it is believed that the ordinary citizen, 
nsibility for preparing his tax return, and the 
btain a clearer understanding of the intricacies 
law and its administration, will find here a use- 
book and its language indicate that the author 
readers more in the réle of the teacher than 


ordinate complexity of the statutes and re- 
t of 1928 cannot be said to have simplified in- 
He has high praise for the work of the officials 
charged with the law’s administration and 
tax law ever does break down, the fault will lie, 
ith Congress and with the taxpayers.” Most 
th him here. 
is historical, descriptive, and explanatory. 
utes, the court decisions, and the adminis- 
rulings. As compared with other federal income- 
le is less critical than some, while less formally 
author is content to explain the meaning of 
rpreted by the courts. No serious attempt is 
1 analysis of fundamental economic concepts, and 
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iber 
But such matters are really outside the scope of this work, and if there 
lop- be occasional weaknesses here, they do no serious harm. As a manual, 
| the book is comprehensive, exhaustive, logically arranged, and clearly 
ash- expressed. It should make a place for itself on its merits. 
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of the United States Division of Soils Investigations, which sent an expert 
ements to make a soil survey. 
mm and The data thus obtained are elaborately worked over in a hundred pages 
50.) of tables and text. The study becomes one of rural-urban and interstate 
under migration. The results are summarized in four pages. Nothing very 
act of surprising is developed. Nor is there any “problem” crying for solution 
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ense an outgrowth of the 1927 conference of th 


Japanese resident in the continental United States. 
to California, Oregon, and Washington. The ay. 


Orientals applies to other aliens as well. The 


ons. It is an exposition of the present situation 


nent has been primarily from the legal stand- 
»f laws, regulations, and judicial decisions and 
he has added a rather full presentation of the 
pations, economic status, contacts, community 
f the phases of the modes of living of the Chinese 
for the several chapters have been drawn from 
from census volumes and various official and 
oks and articles in print and collections of manv- 
spondence, travel and personal observation and 
ns conducted by two research assistants sent into 
mass of materials used the author has shown 
id freedom from bias. The book is therefore a 
the literature dealing with Orientals in this coun- 
information, most of which is both significant 
mprising some four hundred pages, is accompanied 
and by an equal number of “select documents” 
litorials, ete. 
he author has of course been to ascertain how 
laws rest upon different racial and nationality 
be said concerning discrimination against alien 
than it was under the common law, and most 


ng to Orientals only relates for the most part 
and land-ownership, and the existing basic legis- 
hip dates from a time when there was no Asiatic 
nade clear by the author, who says that “from 
rimination to which Orientals in America claim 
examined, will be found to be based on solid 
which, in the main, antedate oriental im- 

ver, is not meant to dispose of the issues involved. 
scrimination in law, has been that due to 
aw, such as frequently results in “segregated 
etc. All of this is well brought out in the 
Most interesting is the fact that adjustments are 
lations are being made in various ways. It is 
not so acute or the problem so serious as it 

in the Western view, the question of Oriental 
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clear is that the restrictions imposed upon 
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The Consumption of Wealth. By Horr. (New 
Asiatic York: Macmillan. Pp. xvi, 344. $2.00.) 
“from 


This is an important contribution to “the most neglected field of 
consumption,”* which Miss Hoyt regards as “the most significant part 


a claim 


solid 
a im- Ma of economics” (preface, p. v). Dr. Hoyt seeks an answer to four 
volved. #™ questions: What is the psychology by which our wants arise? What 


due to @™ influences are acting on our choices, unrecognized by us? How and 


regated to what extent can we control our wants for our welfare? And, finally, 
in the just what goods and services do we consume in the United States, and 

Its oF do our choices compare with the choices made by other peoples? 


The newest aspects of her study she considers to be the discussion of 
our limitations in acquiring new interests and the treatment of the cul- 
‘ure-idea as the criterion or standard of consumption of a people. Al- 
though this treatment may not be entirely new to those who are ac- 
quainted with socio-psychological literature, at least it contributes to 
a better understanding of psychological economics. 

The book is fairly well balanced. Part 1 is an introduction, with 
the first chapter defining the field of consumption and another chapter 
giving a brief history of the beginnings of culture. Part 2 on the 

‘Hazel Kyrk, 4 Theory of Consumption, p. 22. : 
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| contains three chapters describing the psy- 
behind our interests and the basic factors which 
ling up of cultures. This portion of the book 
than thirty pages might have been given a more 
Part 8 discusses in nine chapters how the con- 
or less unconsciously, by forces that play 
namely, the geographical environment whertin 
inheritance, and social and economic factors 

n his mind but stimulate no initiative on his 
six chapters to the factors unconsciously con- 
ind constitutes a challenge to him to use his 

ly scientific principles in his living—the field of 
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living in the United States. The book contains 
cted readings and a satisfactory index. 
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ften superficial. One chapter of barely nine 
ological discussion of man’s interests and his 
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iny volumes have been written upon it.” We 
pages how our biological inheritance reacts 
irrelevant. The discussion of consumption 
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of course, extremely difficult” (p. 178). 
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But perhaps the most serious shortcoming is 
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pages. 

lies in the careful collection and presentation 
consumption, particularly with regard to the 
;> wants. Points of economic theory are largely 
videnced by a recurring phrase, “the theory, 


tudents ... .” (p. 152). Miss Hoyt is to 
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be commended on the accuracy of the factual material and her empha- 
js upon the social point of view throughout. 


Perhaps the most useful single feature of the book is her study of 
scales and standards of living in the United States. Here Miss Hoyt 
sems to walk with a surer tread. Following in the footsteps of such 
collectors of individual family budgets as Sir William Petty (1672), 
David Davies (1787), Eden (State of the Poor, 1797), Ernst Engel 
(The Relation of Production and Consumption in Saxony, 1857), 
Booth, Rowntree, Bowley, Carroll D. Wright, and, more recently, of 
Mrs. More, Chapin, and Miss Byington, Miss Hoyt presents the data 
concerning income and expenditure for different groups in the United 
States. Although she realizes that the economist must be slow to give 
“precise advice” with regard to spending (p. 802) she cannot resist the 
temptation to give her own estimates, based on data from various 
sources, with regard to expenditures for the “typical” American man 
and the “typical” American woman (p. 814). It goes without saying 
that such data for the main budget items of independent single in- 
dividuals are of doubtful utility, but they are interesting speculations 
none the less. One cannot help recalling the philosophical musing of 
Sydney Smith: “If you want to make much of a small income, always 
ask yourself two questions ;—first, do I want it? secondly, can I do 
vithout it? These two questions, answered honestly, will double your 
fortune. I have always inculcated it [this doctrine] in my family.” 


All in all, the book is a welcome addition to the sparse literature in 


tures, 
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some- 
y nine 
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Fin, the field of consumption. It will help to lay the ghost of Mill’s dictum: 
at “Political economy has nothing to do with the consumption of wealth,” 
laslie ince “we know of no laws of the consumption of wealth as the subject 


of a distinct science; they can be no other than the laws of human 
enjoyment.’”? It is also a direct challenge to Wesley Mitchell’s opinion 
that the arts of consumption are so almost completely customary in 
character that they are not at present reducible to analysis in terms 
of rationality. 
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Bascock, D. C. Man and social achievement: an introduction to social 


station evolution. (New York: Longmans Green. Pp. 557. $3.) 

to the Borne, V. B., editor. Women in the modern world: the changing educa- 
ly tional, political, economic, and social relationships of women in the United 

argely States. Annals, vol. CXLIII, no. 282. (Philadelphia: American Academy 

heory, of Pol. and Soc. Science. 1929. Pp. viii, 396. $2.) 


is to ‘J. S. Mill, Essays on Some Unsettled Problems of Political Economy, p. 132. 
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a text in problems of American democracy, 


1929. Pp. viii, 572. $1.80.) 


Laws of Pennsylvania relating to social work, 
Charities Assoc. 
Selected references on the health of women in 


Supt. Docs. 
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Personality and the social group. (Chicago: Uni- 
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ts problems: an introduction to the principles of 


New York: Crowell. 
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plan of the earlier edition of the book has been 


Not only have the statistical and 
brought down to date but the entire work has been 
and approximately a hundred pages of new material 
ew chapters on cultural forces and social processes 
chapters on immigration, the American race 
modern family, instincts, and crime have been 
at least two of these chapters the viewpoint has 
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York: Macmillan. 
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x; anthropology by Dr. Clark Wissler; statistics 
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Dean Roscoe Pound; history by Professor A. M. 
by Professor John Dewey; political science by 


arch in economics, Professor Young comments 4s 


federal census constitute, as a whole, the best 
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American scholars, with a few conspicuous exceptions, have unaccountably 
eglected.” 
; ‘A further suggestion in regard to credit studies relates to banking: 

“In the history of banking, for example, it is not so important to us 
as economists that we sheuld know more about banking laws or about 
the administrative control of banking by public authorities, as it is that 
we should know more about the actual operations of banks and the actual 
uses of credit in representative communities in different parts of the 
country. The careful study of the records of some particular bank— 
and it need not be a large bank—over a period of years, would establish 
a basis for an important and useful contribution to economics. There is 
opportunity for research of this kind, involving the gathering and careful 
scrutiny of new materials, in a large number of other fields.” 

Haves, A. W. Rural sociology. (New York: Longmans Green. Pp. 606. 
$3.50.) 

House, F. N. The range of social theory: a survey of the development, 
literature, tendencies and fundamental problems of the social sciences. 
(New York: Holt. 1929. Pp. x, 587.) 

Jounston, G. A. Citizenship in the industrial world. (London and New 
York: Longmans Green. 1928. Pp. viii, 297. $5.) 

This is a well-written little book, discussing current economic problems 
with the aim of showing the possibilities for good which are inherent in 
the modern industrial order. Dr. Johnston, after examining carefully 
and calmly the evils of our times, decides that most of them are unneces- 
sary. He believes that, with some statesmanship, the present economic 
order can be made the basis of a good citizenship, a wider and better citi- 
zenship than has ever existed. 

As Dr. Johnston says: “This book is based on the view that the rights 
and duties of the citizen in the state have been so vitally affected by 
the industrialization of the modern world that they can be rightly under- 
stood only if due emphasis is laid on the functions of the citizen as a pro- 
ducer and consumer in the industrial world..... As a producer, the citizen 
is considered in relation to various aspects of the processes of production. 
As a consumer, he is regarded in the light of the system of rights and 
duties in which he is involved. And the concluding chapter examines the 
body of loyalties that are claimed from the citizen by the state and the 
other social institutions of which he is a member. It is in this system 
of loyalties that the citizenship of the producer and the consumer finds 
its fullest realization.” 

If the prospects held out are rosy, the existing evils are neither slighted 
nor ignored. 

Mavrice G, 


Kantor, J. R, An outline of social psychology. (Chicago: Follett Pub. Co. 
1929. Pp. xiv, 420.) 

Lunpserc, G, A, Social research: a study in methods of gathering data. 
(New York: Longmans Green. 1929. Pp. xi, 380. $3.) 

Marrs, W. An outline and notebook for the study of introductory sociology. 
No. 3. (Oklahoma City: Harlow Pub. Co. 1929. Pp. 150. 85c.) 

Monror, J. O. The end of prohibition. (Collinsville, Ill.: Herald Pub. 
Co. Pp. 205. $1.50.) 
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Mouxerse!, R. and Sen-Gupta, N. N. Introduction to social psychology: 
mind in society New York: Heath. 1928. Pp. 319. $3.) - 
Ovencrantz, L. C. The social worker in family, medical and psychiatric 
social work. New York and London: Harper. 1929. Pp. xyi, 374.) 
Ocsurn, W. F., editor. Recent social changes in the United States since the 


war and particularly in 1927. (Chicago: University of Chicago Pres, 
1929, Pp. xiii, 230. $8.) 
Satrer, J. T. The non-partisan ballot in certain Pennsylvania citic, 


(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1928. Pp. xy, 257) 
Scuerpner, H. Formen persénlicher Fiirsorge in den Vereinigten Staaten, 
Vol. I. 1926-27. Vol. II. 1927-28. Reprinted from Freie Wohlfahrt;. 
pflege. (Berlin: Franz Vahlen. 1928.) 
TrumsButL, F. M. Guidance and education of prospective junior wage 
earners. Edited by J.C. Wricut. (New York: Wiley. 1929. Pp. 298, 


$3.) 

Vaucun, D. M. Buyers and workers: an introduction to social economic:, 
(New York: Longmans Green. 1929. Pp. 160. 765c.) 

Wittoveusy, W. F. Principles of judicial administration. (Washington: 
Brookings Institution. 1929. Pp. xxii, 662.) 

Zimanp, G. F., wr. Child labor: a series of articles dealing with child 
labor in its relation to education, health, mental hygiene, recreation, 
parental education and the standard of living. Reprinted from The 
American Child. Pub. no. 352. (New York: National Child Labor Con- 
mittee, 215 4th Ave. 1929. Pp. 39.) 

Children first! Labour’s policy described. (London: Labour Party, Trans- 
port House, Smith Sq. 1929. Pp.11. 14d.) 

Cost of prohibition and your income tax. Pub. no. 7. (Washington: Assoc. 
against the Prohibition Amendment, National Press Bldg. 1929. Pp. 
15.) 

Deutscher Sozial; k, 1918-1928. Errinerungsschrift des Reichsarbeits- 
ministeriums. (Berlin: Mittler. 1929. Pp. vi, 319. M. 5.40.) 

Freedom of the seas: old and new, (London: Labour Party, Transport 
House, Smith Sq. 1929. Pp. 19. 214d.) 

Michigan State Welfare Commission: twenty-ninth biennial report, 1927- 
1928. (Lansing: Michigan State Welfare Commission. 1929. Pp. 82. 

Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work at the fifty-fifth 


annual session held in Memphis, Tennessee, May 2-9, 1928. (Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Press. 1928. Pp. vi, 670.) 


Prohibition pro and con: joint debate between representatives of the As- 
sociation against the Prohibition Amendment and the Anti-Saloon League 
of America. (Washington: Newspaper Information Service. 1929. Pp. 
12.) 

Trade and industrial education: organization, administration, and operation. 
A discussion of standards. Rev. ed. Trade and industrial ser. no. |. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1929. 265c.) 

Verhandlungen des Sechsten Deutschen Soziologentages vom 17. bis 19. 
September, 1928, in Zurich. Vortrige und Diskussionen in der Haupt- 
versammlung und in den Sitzungen der Untergruppen. (Tiibingen: 


Mohr. 1929. Pp. ix, 329. M. 12.80.) 
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Insurance and Pensions 
NEW BOOKS 


Borven, A. G. The investment trust service of life insurance. (New York: 
Crofts. 1928. Pp. xii, 121.) 

Buixtey, G. G. President’s address: National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
sirty-third annual meeting, at the Roosevelt Hotel, New York, May 23, 
1929. (New York: National Board of Fire Underwriters. 1929. Pp. 
15. 

— Y. Life insurance in China: a study of the factors hindering its 
development. (Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania. 1928. Pp. 124.) 

Sommer, A. Manual of accident and health insurance: a valuable sales aid 
and text book dealing with every-day problems. (New York: Spectator 
Co. 1928. Pp. 146. $8.) 

Winrern, W. D. Marine insurance: its principles and practice. 2nd ed. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill. 1929. Pp. xx, 494. $4.) 

Developments and problems in farmers’ mutual fire insurance. Agric. circ. 
no. 54. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1928. Pp. 81. 6c.) 

National Board of Fire Underwriters: report of the Committee on Statistics 
and Origin of Fires, May 23, 1929. (New York: National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 1929.) 

Unemployment Insurance acts, 1920 to 1926: decisions given by the umpire 
respecting claims to benefit. Vol. VI. (London: H. M. Stationery 
Ofice. 1928. Pp. 238. 7s. 6d.) 


Pauperism, Charities, and‘Relief Measures 
NEW BOOKS 


Kinc, W. I. Trends in philanthropy: a study in a typical American city. 
Pub. no. 12. (New York: National Bureau of Econ. Research, 474 W. 
24th St. 1928. Pp. 78. $1.75.) 

eset, L. “Family allowances” as a means of preventing emigration. A 
plea for the family of the worker so that it may share in the general 
prosperity of the nation. 2nd ed. (Montreal: Municipal Service Bureau. 
1929. Pp. 68. 165c.) 

Old age dependency: a study of the care given to needy aged in California. 
(Sacramento: California State Printing Office. 1928. Pp. 64.) 


Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 
NEW BOOKS 


Davies, A. E. Nationalisation: some facts for Mr. Baldwin and others. 
Reprint, with additions, of a series of articles in the Daily Herald. (Lon- 
don: Labour Party, Transport House, Smith Sq. 1929. Pp. 16. 1d.) 

Toromianz,O. Internationales Handwérterbuch des Genossenschaftwesens. 
Vols. I and II. (Berlin: Struppe & Winckler. 1928. Pp. 280.) 

Twice, H. J. The economic advance of British coéperation, 1913 to 1926. 
(Manchester: Codperative Union, Ltd. 1928. Pp. 96.) 

The people’s year book. Being the annual of the English and Scottish 
Codperative Wholesale Societies. (Manchester: Codperative Press 
Agency. 1929. Pp, 844.) 


¢ 
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Statistics and Its Methods 


NEW BOOKS 


Bacu1, R. § struzione di barometri economici in Italia. (Milan: 
Sociale del ¢ irlo Sironi. 1928. Pp. 31.) 

Haut, L. W. A pproach to definite forecasting. (Philadelphia: Uniy, 
of Pennsylvania Press. 1929. Pp. ix, 142. $8.) 

Maro, L. 1 azioni statistiche in sussidio dell ’urbanistica. (Tolen. 
tino: Stab. 1 F. Filelfo.” 1927. Pp. 28.) 

VerRRIIN Stva C. A. De statistische methode en hare toepassing op het 
gebied der a iphie. (Haarlem: De Erven F. Bohn. 1928. Pp, viii, 
459.) 

WoytTinsxy, W Welt in Zahlen. Populére Darstellung der Ergeb- 
nisse der For » auf allen Gebieten der Statistik. 7. Buch. Staat- 
liches und ku s Leben. (Berlin: Rudolf Mosse. 1928. Pp. 395, 
R.M. 17. 

London statist ?, Statistics of the administrative county of Lon- 
don, and of iblic services carried on therein together with certain 
statistics of t cent districts. Vol. XXXII. (London: London 
County Council. 1928. Pp. xvi, 476.) 

Methods of co ng statistics of coal-mining accidents. Studies and re- 
ports, series N (statistics), no. 14. (Geneva: International Labour Of- 
fice. Boston: World Peace Foundation. 1929. Pp. 90. 60c.) 

New Zealand: statistical report on prices, wages and hours of labour, em- 
ployment and iployment, industrial accidents, building societies, 
bankruptcy, mes and income-taz, land and land-taz, meteorology for 
the year 192 vi ngton: Census and Statistics Office. 1929. Pp. xl, 
194. 4s.) 

République Tu nuaire statistique. (Angora: L’Office Central de 
Statistique. 19 Pp. xiii, 175. $2.) 

République Tur compte-rendu du recensement industriel de 1927. 
(Angora: L’Office Central de Statistique. 1928. Pp. xiii, 140. $1.) 
Statistical year Quebec, 1928. 15th year. (Quebec: H. M. Ste 

tionery Office Pp. xxv, 459.) 
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DOCUMENTS, REPORTS, AND LEGISLATION 
Industries and Commerce 


The Department of Commerce has published a List of Publications 
as of May 15, 1929, available for distribution by issuing offices or from 
the Superintendent of Documents (pp.145). This includes reports of 
the Bureau of the Census, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
and the Bureau of Mines. 


The Bureau of the Census has issued a monographic study of Water Trans- 
portation, 1926 (pp. 172, 265c.). This gives data with regard to com- 
mercial vessels, non-commercial vessels, idle vessels, American-owned ves- 
sels, operating from foreign ports, and statistics for Hawaii and Porto 
Rico. The report represents the results of the fifth census of water trans- 
portation, the first having been taken in 1880. 


Part III of the Record Book of Business Statistics published by the 
Bureau of the Census relates to Fuels, Automobiles and Rubber (pp. 55, 
10c.). 


The Bureau of Mines has issued Bulletin 297 relating to Petroleum 
Refining Statistics, 1927, by G. R. Hopkins (pp. 93, 20c.). 


Part II of Mineral Resources of the United States has been printed 
separately under the title Coal in 1927 (pp. 327-509, 30c.). 


In the series of Trade Information Bulletins published by the De- 
partment of Commerce have appeared: No. 617, The European Motion-Pic- 
ture Industry in 1928, by G. R. Canty (pp. 74, 10c.); No. 622, Fuel and 
Power in Canada, with Special Reference to the Factors Affecting Am- 
erican Coal, by J. R. Bradley (pp. 20, 10c.); No. 624, The Marketing 
of Antimony, by J. W. Furness (pp. 29, 10c.); No. 626, Free and Dutiable 
Imports of the United States in the Calendar Year 1927 (pp. 17, 10c.); 
No. 627, Credit Extension and Business Failures: a Study of Credit Con- 
ditions and Causes of Failure ameng Grocery Retailers in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, by W. C, Plummer (pp. 14). This investigation was made at 
the request of the Louisville Retail Grocers’ Association, and relates to 
the credit policies of 451 stores and the causes contributing to the con- 
dition of 80 stores on the verge of bankruptcy. 

No. 625, The Balance of International Payments of the United States 
in 1928, by Ray Hall (pp. 66), is the seventh annual report on the 
balance of international payments. Foreigners paid to the United States, 
on balance, $1,109,000,000 for commodities and bullion, $882,000,000 for 
interest on our private investments and deposits abroad, $210,000,000 for 
war-debt payments, and $67,000,000 for miscellaneous items. This made 
4 total of $2,268,000,000. As an offset to this, the United States paid 
to foreigners on new loans and investments abroad, $962,000,000, for 
‘ourist expenditures in foreign countries, $525,000,000, interest payments 
to foreign investors and depositors, $359,000,000, immigrant and mission- 
ary remittances, $241,000,000, freight payments to foreign carriers, 
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n payments by the United States Government, 
‘tal of $2,228,000,000. 


1 series issued by the Department of Commerce 

('rading under the Laws of Argentina, by Joaquin 

No. 75, International Fairs and Expositions (pp. 
nal Trade in Citrus Fruits (pp. 45, 10c.). 


nsus has published the eighth monograph which 
Manufactures, 1899 to 1923, by Edmund E. Day 
pp. 205, $1.35). This is a study of indexes of 
f manufactured products. The monograph was 
1923 by Professor Day; but publication was de- 

le the results of a later census. 
m received from the federal Department of 
ntries in Central and South America have promised 
1 agriculture census of 1930. The inclusion of 
total representation in this project to about 97 
and about 98 per cent of the total population. 


the Differences in Costs of Production the fed- 
nade a report on Peanuts (pp. 88, 15c.). 


11 Trade Commission on Resale Price Mainten- 
House Document No. 546, Part 1, 70th Congress, 
Labor 


Labor Statistics has issued the following bulletins: 
Functions of a State Department of Labor. (Sep- 


») 


: of Labor: Common Street Laborers, 1928 
)28 (May, 1929, pp. 58, 10c.). 


f the Women’s Bureau of the federal Depart- 

red: No. 67, Women Workers in Flint, Mich. 

68, The Effects of Labor Legislation on the 

' Women (1928, pp. 22, 10c.). This is 4 

Bulletin 65. No. 69, Causes of Absence for Men 
n Mills (1929, pp. 24, 5c.). 
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State Employment Agencies of the Department 
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Dakota Workmen’s Compensation Bureau to the Governor of North Dakota 
(Bismarck, pp. 43). 

Thirteenth Report of the Workmen’s Compensation Department of the 
State of Wyoming for 1928 (Cheyenne, 1928, pp. 149). 

Lists of references on Public Old-Age Pensions in Australia and New 
Zealand and Old-Age Pensions in Canada have been reprinted from 
recent numbers of the Monthly Labor Review, and may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics at Washington. 


Banking 


The following reports dealing with banking have been received: 

Combined Banking Laws of the State of Alabama, January, 1928 (Birm- 
ingham, 1928, pp. 72). 

Tenth Annual Report of the State Bank Commissioner of Delaware, 1928 
(Dover, 1929, pp. 126). 

Twenty-first and Twenty-second Annual Reports of the State Bank 
Commissioner of the State of Colorado for the Period from January 1, 
1927 to December 81, 1928 (Denver, 1929, pp. 188). 


Public Finance 


The United States Internal Revenue Bureau has published complete 
returns of the Statistics of Income from Returns of Net Income for 1926 
(1928, pp. 437, 75c.). The Preliminary Report on Statistics of Income 
from Returns of Net Income for 1927 has also been issued as a pamphlet 
(pp. 21, 5c.). This Bureau has also made a compilation of the Internal 
Revenue Tax Laws Imposed by the Revenue Act of 1928 and Prior Revenue 
Acts in Force July 1, 1928 (1928, pp. 307, 30c.). 


A monographic study of Income Taz in Great Britian including a De- 
scription of Other Inland Revenue Tazes prepared by André Bernard has 
been published as House Document No. 832, 70th Congress, Ist session 
(1928, pp. 226, 35c.). 


In the series of state reports the following documents have been received: 

First Biennial Report of the Arkansas Taz Commission for the Years 
1927-1928 (Little Rock, pp. 35). 

Revenue Laws of California (Annotated) (Sacramento, 1928, pp. 437). 

Sizteenth Annual Report of the Colorado Taz Commission, 1927 (Denver, 
1929, pp. 128). 

Report of the Taz Commissioner of the State of Connecticut for the 
Biennial Period 1927 and 1928 (Hartford, 1928, pp. 141). 

State of Connecticut Information Relative to the Assessment and Collec- 
tion of Tazes, 1928 (Hartford, 1928, pp. 138). 

Annual Report of the State Board of Tax Commissioners of the State 
of = for the Fiscal Year Ending September 30, 1928 (Indianapolis, 
pp. 93), 

Seventh Report of the State Taz Commission of Maryland (Baltimore, 
1929, pp. 48). 
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Eighteenth rt of the New Hampshire State Tax Commission: 
Tax Year of -d, 1928, pp. 179). 

Annual R. St Tax Commission of New York, 1927 (Albany, 
1928, pp. 69 . 

Ninth Bien the Tax Commissioner of the State of North 
Dakota (Bis: pp. 75). 

Tenth Bien ort the State Tar Commission of the State of 
Oregon, 1927 1, 1929, pp. 66). ~ 

Twelfth R Board of Tax Commissioners Made to the Gover. 
nor of the Sta island, February 1, 1929, for the Biennial Period 
1927-1928 (1 9, pp. 72). 

Fourteenth rt of the South Carolina Tax Commission (Col- 
umbia, 1928, 

Biennial R Commission of Tazes of the State of Vermont 
for the Term 1 , 1928 (Rutland, 1928, pp. 124). 


Report of t [ax Commission (Madison, 1928, pp. 267). 
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NOTES 


The forty-second annual meeting of the American Economic Association 
will be held in Washington, D.C., December 27-30, with headquarters at 
the Washington Hotel. The chairman of the committee on local arrange- 
ments is Mr. Isador Lubin of the Brookings Institution. 


The following names have been added to the membership of the American 
Economic Association since May 1: 

Bestor, F. C., Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 

Brown, G. S., 231 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Chamberlin, V. B., 6188 Woodlawn Ave., Apt. 1, Chicago, II. 

Crystal, H., Dept. of Econ., Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J. 

Director, A., Faculty Exchange, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, II. 

Fabila, G., Mexican Embassy, 2829 16th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Graves, L. W., c/o Blyth & Co., 1411 4th Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

Holmes, L. L., 22 Buchtel Hall, Univ. of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 

Hulvey, C. N., Box 402, University, Va. 

Kunst, E. J., 122 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lockley, L. C., Harvard Graduate School of Business, Cambridge, Mass. 

Martin, C. R., Jr., 601 E. 28th St., Baltimore, Md. 

Metzger, C. R., 314 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Monchow, H. C., 8837 E. Chicago Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Morgan, Mrs. M. L., Dept. of Econ., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Pierce, J., A. F. of L. Bldg., Washington, D.C. 

Thompson, T. E., Coll. of Commerce, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 

Towsley, P. W., R. H. White Co., 518 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

Tseng, K. H., East St., Foo Chow, China. 

Whelan, C. J., Wake Forest, N.C. 


The Bureau of Business and Social Research of the University of Buffalo 
announces the publication of three studies in business: Retail Trade Mor- 
tality, by Edmund D. McGarry, assistant professor of economics and mar- 
keting, a statistical study of the number of independent retail grocery, drug, 
hardware and shoe stores engaging in business in Buffalo from 1919 to 
1928, with analyses of their lengths of life, “‘life-expectancies,” etc., 34 
charts and tables, 65 pp., $1.25. T'raffic on the New York Barge Canal, 
by John D. Sumner, assistant professor of economics and public utilities, 
an analysis of the flow of east and westbound traffic on the improved barge 
canal between 1918 and 1927, in terms of total tonnage and individual 
commodities and groups, 15 charts and tables, 49 pp., $1.00. Trends in 
buffalo Real Estate Assessments, by Ralph C. Epstein, professor of eco- 
nomics and business organization, and Florence M. Clark, secretary of the 
Bureau of Business and Social Research, typical land values (as measured 
by assessments) along three principal streets, Buffalo thoroughfares are 
charted for each block along the entire lengths of the streets, and changes 


inland values between 1905 and 1928 analyzed, 17 charts and tables, 42 pp., 
31.00. 


_A new quarterly journal, World Trade, published by the International 
Chamber of Commerce, appeared in January of this year. This is pub- 
lished in three languages. (Paris, 88 Cours Albert I*’, 1s. per number. ) 


The Bureau of Social Affairs, Shanghai, China, has begun the publica- 


tion of a Monthly Journal of the Bureau of Social Affairs. The larger por- 
tion of the articles is in Chinese. 
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The March-J »f Nuovi Studi di Diritto, Economia e Politica, 
edited by Ugo S id Arnaldo Volpicelli, contains an 80-page bibliog- 
raphy of Ital n the field of economics and politics (Rome, 
Anonima Roma Via Alessandro Farnese 2.) 

Mr. Alvan ‘I announces as the subject for the eighth economic 
contest “The F« ‘ve System and the Control of Credit.” Qne 
thousand dolla .warded for the best essay, and five hundred dol- 
lars for the ne ¥ ntest is open to anyone in any part of the 
world. All ess | be received by December 31, 1929. Further in- 
formation in r mtest may be had by writing to the Economic 
Contest Editor, Simonds Saw and Steel Company, 470 Main Street, Fitch- 
burg, Massach 

Professor J¢ Clark has been elected an honorary member of the 
Nationalékonon haft, Vienna. 

The Report First Triennial Congress on “Fundamental Relation- 
ships between s of the Industrial Community,” held in Cam- 
bridge, England, J July 8, 1928, has been published in two volumes, 
the official lang Congress being English, French, and German. 
The Report of States, which forms part of Volume I, has also 
been reprinted te volume, and includes surveys on scientific man- 
agement, indus y, education and industry, personnel admin- 
istration and t nt. (International Industrial Relations As- 
sociation, Sect traat 66, The Hague, Holland.) 

The June iss Economic Journal contains an appreciative notice 
of the life and Professor Allyn A. Young, written by Professor T. 
E. Gregory Ol 

Mr. Freder Hawley, a member of the American Economic 
Association fro 129, died on May 31, 1929, at the age of eighty- 
seven. 


ents and Resignations 


Dr. W. Edwa1 vas a visiting instructor in economics during the 
summer session < sta Bg niversity. 

Miss I. M. I n appointed lecturer in the department of eco 
nomics at the l f Toronto for 1929-1930. 


Mr. John D. |] rd has been made instructor in economics in Ohio 
State University 


Mr. Carmen ¢ formerly public utility statistician with the Wis- 
consin State Ta n, financial advisor to the Legislature and gover- 
nor, secretary of Board of Public Affairs in charge of the Wiscor- 
sin State Budg ber of the Wisconsin State Board of Account 
ancy, has been a professor of accounting and head of the department 
of accounting it »f Commerce at the University of North Dakots. 
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Professor James E. Boyle of Cornell University gave a course in market- 
ing at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute this past summer and an address 
at the Institute of Public Affairs at the University of Virginia. Afterwards 
he made a short study of the new experiments in future trading in cotton- 
seed oil in New Orleans, cotton-seed in Memphis, mill feed in St. Louis, and 
the three newest exchanges in New York City, raw silk, metals and hides. 
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Assistant Professor Frederick D. Bramhall has been promoted to an as- 
sociate professorship in political science at the University of Colorado. 


ae Mr. Elmer C. Bratt of the University of Wisconsin has accepted the posi- 
Fitch- tion of assistant professor of economics at Lehigh University. 

Dr. William H. Brown, formerly of Lafayette College, has been appointed 
of the professor of economics at the University of Southern California. 

Professor Alfred G. Buehler will renew his teaching at the University of 
lalten. Vermont as associate professor of economics, after a year on leave at Yale. 
ow Professor F. A. Bushee, who has spent the past year on sabbatical leave 
way in Europe, returns to the University of Colorado to resume his duties as 
ales dean of the School of Business Administration and head of the department 
o- of economics and sociology. 

\dmin- 

os As Dr. Merton K. Cameron, on leave from the University of Oregon for the 
academic year 1928-1929 to teach at the University of Hawaii, has resigned 
his Oregon post to accept the headship of economics and business at the Is- 

metice land University. He will remain permanently in Honolulu. 

” Dr. Thomas Nixon Carver taught in the summer session at the University 
of Southern California. In the fall he will assist in conducting a course 

ii ate in the principles of economics at Tufts College during Professor Mayer's 

ighty- absence in Washington. 

Assistant Professor Morris A. Copeland has been advanced to a profes- 

sorship at Cornell University. 
ng the Dean William E. Cox of the College of Business Administration at the 
University of Washington taught accounting and management during the 
P second term of the summer session at the University of Iowa. 
eC0- 

Assistant Professor Morgan B. Cushing will be on sabbatical leave from 
- Ohio Bowdoin College throughout the year 1929-1930. 

Professor A. T. Cutler has resigned from the University of North Caro- 
» Wis lina to take a position in the department of economics at Columbia University. 
a Professor Herbert J. Davenport, for the past thirteen years professor of 
vane economics at Cornell University, has retired and become professor emeritus. 
shots - Frederick S. Deibler of Northwestern University was a lecturer in 


economics at the summer session of the University of Southern California. 
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of Columbia University has been appointed in. 
stration at Rhode Island State College. 


been appointed lecturer in the department 
rsity of Toronto for 1929-1930. 


Duncan has been promoted to an associate prp- 
the School of Business Administration at the 


ne 


rt of Columbia University has been elected in- 
University of Pittsburgh for the year 1929- 


sofa 


nt professor of economics at the University 
leave of absence for the academic year 1929- 


sociate professor of economics at Stanford, was 
University of Virginia during the summer. 


sistant professor of industrial relations at the 
llege, has been promoted to a full professorship. 


been promoted to an assistant professorship in 
School of Business Administration at the Uni- 


|. Fields has been promoted to an associate pro- 


School of Business Administration at the Uni- 


Fjeld has been promoted to a professorship in 
\f Business Administration at the University of 
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Dr. Meredith B. Givens has been made a member of the staff of the 
Social Science Research Council, giving special attention to the field of 
labor and industry. Recently with the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, he was engaged in a study of productivity changes in the iron 
and steel industry, and he has been associated with several studies under 
the supervision of the National Bureau of Economic Research. 


Mr. Edward Gray of Washington, D.C., has been appointed assistant 
professor of economics at Duke University. 


Under an exchange arrangement, Professor Homer E. Gregory of the 
University of Washington taught accounting during the first term of the 
summer quarter at the University of Texas. 


Dr. M. B. Hammond, former chairman of the department of economics 
at Ohio State University, has returned to the university after an absence 
of one year. 


Mr. Charles O. Hardy of the staff of the Brookings Institution gave a 
course of lectures in the summer school of the University of Chicago. 
Mr. Hardy is shortly to visit Europe for the purpose of studying central 
banking. 


Professor H. A. Haring, Jr., has resigned from the University of North 
Carolina to accept a position at Lehigh University. 


Miss Jean Hayden has been appointed assistant in economics at Vassar 
College. 


Mr. Everett W. Hood has resigned his position as instructor in busi- 
ness administration at Rhode Island State College in order to study at 
Harvard University. 


Assistant Professor Paul T. Homan of Cornell University has been ad- 
vanced to a professorship. 


Mr. Clifford James has returned to Ohio State University as an assis- 
tant professor in economics. 


Mr. Edgar H. Johnson, dean of the School of Business Administration 
and professor of economics in Emory University, gave courses in the prin- 
ciples of economics and public finance during the summer at the University 
of Virginia. 


. Associate Professor J. G. Johnson has been promoted to a professorship 
in economics at the University of Colorado. 


Mr. H. W. Kendrick, formerly an instructor in accounting in the School 
of Business Administration at the University of Colorado, and a graduate 
student at the University of Illinois, has been appointed assistant professor 
im accounting at the University of Colorado for the academic year 1929- 
1930 to take the place of Professor Fjeld who will be on leave of absence. 
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Under an e: angement, Professor Chester F. Lay of the Uni. 
versity of | some of the accounting work at the Universit, 
of Washingt first term of the summer quarter. 

De. J. L. } formerly of Trinity College, has been appointed 
professor of | ind finance at the University of Southern California 

Mr. V. |] Simmons College has been appointed assistant pro. 
fessor of ec University of North Carolina. 

Professor |] V. Lewis, on leave of absence from Oberlin College, js 
serving as | blic control of industry at the University of Michi- 
gan during |! ) the absence of Professor I. L. Sharfman. 

Mr. Willia od, Jr., for the past two years a graduate stv- 
dent at Harvaz , will be instructor in economics at Bowdoin 


Coll re duri1 


Mr. Lewis I the staff of the Brookings Institution will attend 
the conferen Institute of Pacific Relations to be held in Kioto, 
Japan, in Ni } 

Mr. Isador I Brookings Institution is spending several months 
in Europe for studying government control of radio. 

Mr. Levers f the Advisory Council of the Brookings Insti- 
tution has gi f lectures in the summer school of the Univer- 
sity of Chica Lyon is to attend the world conference on con- 
mercial educa rdam. 

Dr. Josep! [ufts College received an honorary LL.D. degree 
from his Alma M hwestern University, Georgetown, Texas, where 
he delivered tl nt address. 

Professor Mayton of the College of Commerce at Louisians 
State Universit t ummer in Washington doing research on Far 


Eastern finan 


Dr. Royal ] ry has been appointed acting assistant professor 
of economics University during the first term of 1929-1930. 
Professor Mo will give courses in labor during the absence o 
sabbatical leav yr Sumner H. Slichter. 

Professor ( n of the University of North Carolina spent 
the summer in n connection with his research on the business 


eycie in the t 
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economics at the | of Toronto for 1929-1930. 
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Mr. John H. Patterson of Cornell University has been appointed ia- 
siructor in economics at Washington Square College, New York University. 


Mr. R. D. Patton, instructor in economics at Ohio State University, has 
been given a University Fellowship at Columbia for the coming year. 


“ Dr. Howard H. Preston of the College of Business Administration, Uni- 


versity of Washington, who has been on a leave of absence during the 
past year teaching at Dartmouth College, has returned to the University 
of Washington, and offered finance courses during the summer quarter. 


Mr. Harry L. Purdy of the College of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Washington, has resigned to accept an instructorship in eco- 
nomics at Dartmouth College. 


Professor Lloyd B. Raisty of the School of Commerce at the University 
of Georgia has been given a year’s leave of absence. 

Dr. Robert Riegel has been appointed professor of statistics and insur- 
ance and director of research at the University of Buffalo. 


Mr. John R. Riggleman, assistant professor of economics in the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, has been granted a leave of absence 
during which he will act as senior economist for the Bureau of Standards, 
United States Department of Commerce. 


Dr. Christopher Roberts of Harvard University has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of economics at Duke University. 


Dr. Earl A. Saliers, formerly of Yale and Northwestern Universities, 
has been made head of the accounting department in the College of Com- 
merce at Louisiana State University. 


Mr. Louis Shere has been appointed lecturer in the department of eco- 
nomies at the University of Toronto. 


Dr. Vernon G. Sorrell of the University of California has accepted a po- 
sition as assistant professor of economics at the university of Oregon for 
the year 1929-1930. 


Dr. M. M. Stockwell, assistant professor of economics at the University 
of California at Los Angeles, offered courses in transportation and economic 
problems during the summer term at Louisiana State University. 


Dr. N. L. Stone has been appointed consulting economist and vice-presi- 
dent of the Corporate Trading Corporation of New York. 


Professor Earl D. Strong of Grinnell College, Iowa, has been appointed 
acting associate professor of economics at the University of North Carolina 


for 1929-1930, taking the place of Professor John B. Woosley who is on 
sabbatical leave, 
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Dr. Charles S. Tippetts, professor of finance at the State University of 
Iowa, who has been teaching at the University of Washington as Visiting 
professor for 1928-1929, was on the summer quarter staff of the Universit; 


of Washington. 


Dean James B. Trant of Louisiana State University spent the summer 
doing research on bank administration. 


Professor U. G. Weatherly, head of the department of economics and 


sociology at Indiana University, taught during the summer session in the 
School of Social Work at the University of Oregon. 


Mr. James M. Whitsett has been made instructor in economics at Ohio 
State University 


Mr. R. S. Winslow of the University of Illinois has been appointed 
instructor in economics at the University of North Carolina for 1929-1930, 


Dr. A. B. Wolfe, che 


irman of the department of economics at Ohio State 


University, will be absent during the first two quarters of the year doing 
research in Washington 

Professor John B. Woosley of the University of North Carolina has 
a sabbatical leave for the year 1929-1930, which he will spend in research 
at the Universit: Chicago, 

Professor Ivan Wright of the University of Illinois taught finance in 
the School of Business at Columbia University during the summer session. 
Professor Wright has been appointed by the Board of Governors of the 
Chicago Stock Exchange as financial expert to plan the development of 
the collateral loan market. 


Mr. Hubert W. Yount has resigned his position as assistant professor 


of agricultural economics at Massachusetts Agricultural College to become 
director of research with the Liberty Mutual Insurance Company. 

Professor Erich W. Zimmerman has been granted a leave of absence from 
the University of North Carolina to accept a Kenan traveling professorship. 
He has spent the spring and summer in Europe pursuing research in the 
field of commodity price control. 
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iting TWENTY-SIXTH LIST OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN POLITICAL ai 
rsity ECONOMY IN PROGRESS IN AMERICAN UNI- ia 
VERSITIES AND COLLEGES 
Students whose period of continuous non-residence exceeds three years are omitted % 
i. from the list. The last date given is the probable date of completion. 
‘ The first list of this kind was dated January 1, 1904, and was sent to all mem- 
bers, but not regularly bound in the publications. The subsequent lists have ap- 
and peared in the publications as follows: 
+ the Second list, 1905, in third series, vol. vi, p. 7387. 


Third list, 1906, in third series, vol. vii, no. 8, supplement, p. 43. 
Fourth list, 1907, in third series, vol. viii, no. 2, supplement, p. 42. 
Ohio Fifth list, 1908, in the Bulletin for April, 1908, p. 69. 
Sixth list, 1909, in the Bulletin for April, 1909, p. 16. 
Seventh list, 1910, in the Bulletin for March, 1910, p. 12. 
inted Eighth list, 1911 in the Review for March, 1911, p. 212. 
1930 Ninth list, 1912, in the Revzew for June, 1912, p. 519. 
Tenth list, 1913, in the Review for June, 1918, p. 527. 
Eleventh list, 1914, in the Review for June, 1914, p. 524. 
: Twelfth list, 1915, in the Revrew for June, 1915, p. 476. 
loing Thirteenth list, 1916, in the Review for June, 1916, p. 499. 
Fourteenth list, 1917, in the Review for June, 1917, p. 485. 
Fifteenth list, 1918, in the Review for June, 1918, p. 459. 
has Sixteenth list, 1919, in the Revrew for June, 1919, p. 433. 
arch Seventeenth list, 1920, in the Review for September, 1920, p. 692. 
Fighteenth list, 1921, in the Review for June, 1921, p. 888. 
Nineteenth list, 1922, in the Review for June, 1922, p. 380. 
Twentieth list, 1923, in the Review for September, 1923, p. 571. 


Twenty-first list, 1924, in the Revrmew for September, 1924, p. 601. 
th Twenty-second list, 1925, in the Revrew for September, 1925, p. 593. 


Twenty-third list, 1926, in the Review for September, 1926, p. 556. 
it of Twenty-fourth list, 1927, in the Review for September, 1927, p. 574. 
Twenty-fifth list, 1928, in the Review for September, 1928, p. 589. 


The present list specifies doctoral dissertations completed and accepted by the 


essor various universities, and in cases where a publishing company was reported, this 

come has been given. Titles not marked “completed” are assumed to be still in prepara- 
tion. 

me Theory and Its History 


y* Invine Atten, A.B., Michigan, 1914; A.M., Indiana, 1915. Psychology in economic 
theory. 1930. 


H. H. Anverson, B.A., Iowa State Teachers College, 1923. Social and economic 
ideas in Daniel Defoe. 1929. Chicago. 


Kart Worrn Bicetow, A.B., Clark, 1920; A.M. The early history of the entre- 
preneur concept. 1929. Harvard. Completed. 


Grorce Jounson Capy, B.A., Franklin, 1922; M.A., Northwestern, 1926. American 
wage theories prior to 1840. 1929. Northwestern. Completed. 


Rosert Lincotn Cargy, A.B., University of Washington, 1921; A.M., California, 
1923. Early history of the New York Central, 1830-1880. 1929. Colwmbia. Ac- 
cepted. (Published in Columbia Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law.) 


Suermaw Hs1ao-Ming Cuane, A.B., George Washington, 1925; A.M., Wisconsin, 1926. 
The Marxian theory of the state. 1929. Pennsylvania, 


a 
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Grorce Recrnautp Crossy, A.B., Harvard, 1922; A.M., Columbia, 1925. A Study of 
John Stuart M 929, Columbia. 

Lioypy A. Heims, A.B ePauw, 1925; A.M., Illinois, 1926. The contributions of 
Lord Overstone to the theory of currency and banking. 1930. Illinois. 

Atton R. Hopcxins 3., Bates, 1911; A.M., American, 1926. Pedro Rodrigue: 
Campomanes, - h economist of the eighteenth century. 1929. Johns Hop- 
king. 

Oris H. Hotmes, | , Whitman, 1923; A.M., Columbia, 1927. The economic Opinions 
of Henry Ulay ISK ( lumbia. 

Panc-CHen Hvan 3., Eastern University, China, 1925; M.B.A., New York, 
1927. Econ ples of Laotze and his school. 1929. Columbia. 

Epcar Avucustus Jerome Jounson, S.B., Illinois, 1922; A.M., Harvard, 1924, History 
of economic t t in the American Colonies in the seventeenth century. 1929 
Harvard. 


Frep Bunyan Joyner, A.B., Southern, 1916; A.M., Chicago, 1920. David A. Wells 


and his work 29. Chicago. 


A. D. H. Kapa S., New York, 1918; A.M., Denver, 1928. Henry C. Carey. 
1930. Johns Hopkins 


Ancie GraHam Kin , A.M., Columbia, 1925. Economic theories of Alexander 
Hamilton. 193 

Joun Lavres, Ph.D., | nbia, 1928. The political economy of Juan de Mariana. 
Accepted. (1 y Fordham University Press.) 

Epwarp Erwin ! \.B., Columbia, 1924; A.M., 1925. Doctrine of imputation. 
1929. Colun 

Wim Trex Liv, B.A., Carroll, 1926; M.A., Wisconsin, 1927. The de- 
velopment of t! eplus concept in economics. 1930. Northwestern. 

Avcust Marrry, A.] ssouri, 1926; M.A., 1928. The limitations of economic 
science and a ent of certain economic problems. 1930. Missouri, 

Wruum Her Merzizer, A.B., Stanford, 1919; M.A., 1925. William Graham 
Sumner’s co! ociological thought. 1929. Stanford. 

ArcHIBALp J. Nu \.B., New York, 1917; A.M., Lafayette, 1928. Mathematical 
and statistica gations in the theory of monopoly price. 1930. Columbia. 

Repvers rsity of Durham, England, 1919; A.M., Harvard, 1927. 
John Stuart Mill xamination. 1929. Harvard. Completed. 

LAWRENCE PaseEt, A ind LL.B., Illinois Wesleyan, 1922; A.M., Columbia, 1923. 
Charles Deven mist. 1929. Colwmbia. 


Roserat D. Patt B.S. in B.A., Ohio State, 1922; M.A., 1926. The historical de- 
velopment of the f competition. 1931. Ohio State. 


Cart JoHANN Rat FF, | , Minnesota, 1922; A.M., 1925. Free competition in 
the writings of | nomists: critical and historical. 1930. Harvard. 

Buancue Scunirzer, A.B., Wellesley, 1924; A.M., Columbia, 1925. The psychology 
of consumers l. 1929. Columbia. 

JoHun H. SHER B.A., Cornell, 1911; M.A., Wisconsin, 1922. Custom in food 
consumption, n and pricing with a theory of custom. 1928. Wisconss 
Completed. 

May Woop Srmons B., Chicago, 1906; A.M., Northwestern, 1910. The history 
of American « hought prior to 1837. 1930. Northwestern. 
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Overton Hume Tayuor, A.B., Colorado, 1921. The idea of a “natural order” in 
the economic thought of the physiocrats and Adam Smith. 1929. Harvard. Com- 
pleted. 

Turesner, S.B., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1920; 
A.M., Harvard, 1928. An inductive or historical test of Béhm Bawerk’s assump- 
tions as to the greater productivity of roundabout capitalistic production. 1930. 
Harvard, 

Mao-Lan Tuan, Ph.D., Columbia, 1928. Simonde de Sismondi as an economist. 
Accepted. (Published in Columbia Studies in History, Economics, and Public 
Law.) 

Cuarx Warsurton, A.B., Cornell, 1921; A.M., 1928. An approach to the theory 

of prices. 1930. Colwmbia. 


Vernon Orvat Warts, A.B., Manitoba, 1918; A.M., Harvard, 1923. The economic 
and technological concepts of production. 1930. Harvard. 


Wen Pen Yuen, B.A., Fuh Tan University, 1920. The influence of Taoism and re- 
lated philosophies in Chinese economic thought. 1929. New York. Completed, 


Economic History and Geography 


G. W. Barzour, A.B., Ohio, 1918; A.M., Chicago, 1920. Political and economic causes 
for the growth of Cleveland, Ohio, 1820-1860. 1929. Chicago. 


tomaine ExizasetH Boopy, A.B., Radcliffe, 1920; A.M., 1925. English foreign 
trade in the eighteenth century. 1929. Radcliffe. 


S. T. Coane, A.B., George Washington, 1927; A.M., Columbia, 1929. Economic 
aspects of Sun Yat Senism. 1930. Colwmbia. 


Sauve. Ricwarpson Davenport, A.B., Morningside, 1926. The social and economic 
history of Ohio since 1860. 1930. Chicago. 


Epwarp Eperman, A.B., Minnesota, 1926. Thomas and John Hancock. 1930. 
Harvard. 


Florence Eprer, Ph.B., Chicago, 1920; A.M., 1923. History of the silk trade of 
Lucca in the Middle Ages. 1929. Chicago. 


J. Harotp Ennis, A.B., Cornell (Iowa), 1925; A.M., Columbia, 1926. Policies of 
Dallas in the early financial history of the United States. 1929. Colwmbia. 


Hersert Fretp, A.B., Union Theological Seminary, 1909; A.M., Columbia, 1921. 
The anti-rent movement in New York. 1931. Columbia. 


Micuagrt Fiorrnsky, Gymnasium, Kief, 1913; Artillery School, 1915. Effect of 
the war on the social conditions of Russia. 1930. Columbia. 


Hsten Dine Fone, Ph.D., Yale, 1928. Types of industrial organization in England 
about 1840. Accepted. 


Sister Evcnarista Garvin, A.B., St. Catherine, 1924; A.M., Chicago, 1925. Influ- 


ences and conditions affecting the settlement of Minnesota, 1837-1860. 1929. Chi- 
cago, 


Marcaret Rannotpu Gay, A.B., Radcliffe, 1922; A.M., 1923. The Statute of Arti- 
ficers of 1563-1811. 1980. Radcliffe. 


Max Gmeonse, A.B., Rochester, 1925; A.M., 1926. Dutch trade in the Baltic in 
the eighteenth century. 1930. Harvard. 


W. B. Gorse, A.B., Lake Forest, 1925; A.M., Duke, 1926. The Industrial Revolu- 
tion in North Carolina. 1980. Chicago. 
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Gorrz, Ph.B., Chicago, 1923; A.M., 1927. Scientific background of 
the Industrial Revolution; the steam engine as a type case. 1980. Chicago, 
Carmen Hamer, Arbiter, Berlin; A.M., Columbia, 1927. Fascist solution of the prob- 
lem, “Capital and Labor.” 1929. Colwmbia, 
S. W. Hatrggin, Ph.B., Chicago, 1926. The social and economic aspects of th 
revolution of 1848 in Germany. 1930. Chicago. 
Jerrerson Hamitton, S.B., Mississippi A. and M., 1920; A.M., Texas, 19% 
The history of money and prices in Andalusia, 1503-1660. 1929. Harvard. Con. 
pleted. 
Harray P. Jenxins, B.A., Acadia, 1927. An economic appraisal of colonial expan- 
sion. 1980. Chicago. 
Vincent Koppert, O.S.B., A.M., Catholic, 1928. Property ownership among the abo 
rigines of North America. 1930. Catholic. 
Freperic Cuarin Lane, A.B., Cornell, 1921; M.A., Tufts, 1922. The Mediterranean 
merchantman as a carrier, 1400-1700. 1929. Harvard. 
Loris MacDonatp, A.B., Erskine, 1918; A.M., Columbia, 1919. Social and economic 
forces in southern mill villages. 1929. New York. Completed. (Published by 
Alex Hillman, New York, 1928.) 
Samuet McKeg, Jr., A.B., Columbia, 1925; A.M., 1926. Labor in the colony of 
New York. 1929. Columbia. 
Samvget Jusrus McKinury, A.B., Franklin and Marshall, 1926. Commercial history 
of Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 1930. Harvard. 
K. B. Menon, A.B., Madras, India, 1918; M.S., California, 1928. An economic 
study of the Indian village. 1929. California. 
Epmunp Arruur Moore, A.B., Minnesota, 1924; A.M., 1925. Third party movements 
and their economic background in Minnesota since 1858. 1929. Chicago. 


Jean EuizasernH Murray, A.B., Saskatchewan, 1922; A.M., 1928; A.M., Toronto, 
1924. The relation of the fur trade in New Netherlands and New York to 
that of New France to 1713. 1929. Chicago. 


Evetyn Grisson Neison, A.B., Mt. Holyoke, 1920; A.M., Radcliffe, 1921.~- History 
of the frame work knitting industry in England. 1930. Radcliffe. 


J. E. Ricxs, A.B., Utah, 1912; A.M., Chicago, 1920. Forms and methods of settle- 
ment in Utah. 1929. Chicago. 
Rautpu M. Rvuriepce, B.S., Oregon Agricultural, 1914; M.S., Wisconsin, 1915. Eco 
nomic trends in Cache Valley, Utah. 1929. University of Washington. 


Maxwe H. A.B., Columbia, 1925; A.M., 1926. George Morgan, a typical 
eighteenth century business man in America. 1929. Columbia. 


Meret Ten Brorcx Spauprnc, A.B., Harvard, 1920; A.M., 1925. The militarisation 
of Russian labor under the Soviet government. 1930. Harvard. 


Roy N. Vearcu, B.A., Oregon, 1922. Industrialism in China, with special consid- 
eration of the coming struggle for control of the character and direction of its 
growth. 1929. Brookings. 


Euzasern Lane Warerman, A.B., Barnard, 1924; A.M., Radcliffe, 1925. Wages 
and standards of living of English labor, 1700-1790. 1929. Radcliffe. Cou 
pleted. 


Eumzasetu Y. Wezs, B.A., Brenau, 1923. Industrial development in North Caro- 
lina. 1929. Brookings 
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Fantg MicasaH Winstow, A.B., Pennsylvania College, 1920; A.M., Iowa, 1922. 
Some aspects of economic imperialism. 1929. Harvard. Completed. 


Mes. Conran Payurne Waicut, A.B., Acadia, 1916. The genesis of the civil engineer. 
1930. Radcliffe. 


Aurreo J. Waicut, A.B., Michigan, 1922; A.M., Pennsylvania, 1925. Industrial 
development of Southwestern Ohio. 1929. Pennsylvania. 


Ran A. Younes, A.B., Ohio Wesleyan, 1923; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1925. The 
international financial position of the United States. 1929. Pennsylvania. Ac- 
cepted. (Published by National Industrial Conference Board.) 


Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 


Ricuarp Lasaw Apams, B.S., Massachusetts Agricultural, 1905; B.S., Boston Univ., 
1905; M.S., California, 1910. Federal farm loan system. 1930. Stanford. 


Rern W. Ayres, A.B., Radcliffe, 1925; A.M., 1927. A study of the problems aris- 
ing out of American ownership of oil properties in Mexico. 1929. Brookings. 


Rosert Oris BausMAN, B.S., Purdue, 1914. Some economic problems of farm or- 
ganization on tenant-operated farms in Delaware. 1929. Cornell. 


AsaanamM Jacosus B.Co., Stellenbosch, 1925. Testing the validity of 
methods of measuring changes in crop acreage. 1929. Cornell. Completed. 


Kxvre Bsorxa, B.S., Minnesota, 1916; M.S., 1922. The market news of the live 
stock industry. 1930. Chicago. 


Mavrice Cuester Bonn, B.S., Vermont, 1920; M.S., 1927. The marketing of milk 
through ice cream. 1929. Cornell. Completed. 


Cuartes W. Boyce, A.B., Michigan, 1914; A.M., American, 1926. Prices of standing 
timber in the United States. 1930. Columbia. 


Howarp Barton Boyp, B.S.A., Saskatchewan, 1923. Some factors affecting the 


price of eggs received by commercial poultry farmers in New York State. 1929. 
Cornell, 


Rotann Frankiin Bucxnam, B.S., Cornell, 1914. An economic study of farm 
electrification. 1929. Cornell. 


Crayton Doveras Carus, B.S., Stanford, 1918; M.S., 1917. The minor commodities 
of the American tropics. 1930. Virginia. 


Martin Pavut Caruerwoop, B.S., Illinois, 1926; M.S., 1927. A farm management 
study of the New York milk shed. 1929. Cornell. 


Wnitam Lane Cavert, A.B., Union, 1910; B.S., Cornell, 1912; M.S., Minnesota, 
1914. A study of farm power trends. 1930. Cornell. 


Aursep Kaiminc A.B., Boone University, China, 1921; A.M., Harvard, 1927. 
An analysis of the reporting and information service of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 1930. Harvard. 


Farverick Conran, A.B., Goshen, 1912; A.M., Indiana, 1913. Rural discon- 
tent: a study in class conflict. 1930. Stanford. 


Hosarr §. Coorer, B.A., Tennessee, 1924; M.A., 1925. Swiss colonies in the United 


States, a study of tendencies in the selection and utilization of land. 1929. Wis- 
consin, 


Gaayer H. Cutter, B.S., Ontario Agricultural, 1909. Canada’s foreign trade in agri- 
cultural products. 1928. Wisconsin. Completed. 


8. Davtzv, A.B., Roumania, 1912; M.E. certificate, Berlin, 1918. Government aid 
for the American farmer. 1930. Columbia, 
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Oris D. Duncan, A.B., East Texas State Teachers College, 1924; M.S., Agricultury 


and Mechanical College of Texas, 1926. Some internal and external factors af. geome 


] 
fecting the growth and decline of selected rural village communities, 99 Fe 
Minnesota. 

Moses Gate Easraan, B.S, New Hampshire, 1913; M.S.A., Cornell, 1916. 
side markets in New Hampshire. 1929. Cornell. 
‘pep | 
H. Enciz, A.B., Washington, 1925; A.M., 1926. Competitive forces jy 
the wholesaling of prepared food products. 1929. Michigan. Completed. * in th 
James Evans, A.B., Simpson, 1921; A.B., Illinois, 1924. The development of 
the economic policies of the United States Department of Agriculture. 199 TM io , 
Chicago. Live 
Joun Fauntieroy Fennetty, A.B., Princeton, 1920; A.M., 1924. The influence luml 
of the wheat tariff on wheat farming. 1928. Princeton. Completed. THOM: 
Frep Frey, A.B., Louisiana State, 1921. Some selective phases of rural-urban ni- Ruri 
gration based upon University of Minnesota matriculation statistics and achieve. stat 
ment records. 1929. Minnesota. Tune 
Lewis Farr Garey, B.S., Nebraska, 1914; A.M., 1915. An economic study of palit 
potato production in Minnesota. 1929. Cornell. Wu 
Horace Gusert, A.B., University of Washington, 1923; M.B.A., Harvard, 192. polic 
The application of business methods to agriculture. 1930. Harvard. Wi 
Ricnarp Vincent Giizert, S.B., Harvard, 1923; A.M., 1925. Application of busi- mar 
ness methods to agriculture. 1930. Harvard. ARrHt 
Currorp Wi1am Grsert, B.S., Cornell, 1916; M.S. 1926. An economic study off™ 
trucks and tractors on New York farms. 1929. Cornell. Krrru 
Josepn S. Govip, B.A., Clark, 1921; M.A., 1922. Control of production in the Gre 
petroleum industry. 1929. Brookings. PETER 
Erwin Grave, B.S., Cornell, 1924. The balance of agriculture and urban industria with 
enterprise. 1929. Cornell. Completed. J. F. 
Normat Mitiuican Guy, A.B., Mt. Allison, 1912; A.M., 1918; A.M., Harvard, that 
1924. The English agricultural laborers’ movement and the churches. 1990. plet 
Harvard. Ona 
Henry B.S.A.E., Florida, 1921. Cost of handling citrus fruit cat 
from the tree to the car in Florida. 1929. Cornell. Completed. JOSEP) 
Froyp Artuvr Harper, B.S., Michigan, 1926. Financial management of codperatire in t 
organizations. 1931. Cornell. Roser 
Harey Petre Harrxemerer, B.S., Louisville, 1927; A.M., Harvard, 1928. The of | 
weather factor in the supply of and demand for the principal agricultural commodi- Burr 
ties. 1930. Chicago. agri 
A. Harrman, B.S. Wisconsin, 1923. The “grub-stake” stage in land 
settlement. 1928. Wisconsin. Completed. and 
Omer W. Hermann, B.S., Nebraska, 1922. What the tariff on agricultural products is 
does for the farmer. 1930. Wisconsin. of | 
Donatp Jackson, S.B., Northwestern, 1920; M.B.A., 1921; A.M, Harvard, Pun: 
1925. Agricultural credit. 1930. Harvard. inte 
C. Jensen, B.S., California, 1917; M.S., Cornell, 1920. A critical exarniné RA 
tion of methods used in farm organization studies to obtain costs. 1929. Wie 199 
consin. 
Josep Grant Kwapp, The pool marketing of hard winter wheat, 1920-1927. 1928. 


Stanford. (Published by the Department of Economics, Stanford University.) 
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Tuomas Expripce La Mont, A.B., Cornell, 1927; M.S., 1928. The cost of producing 
apples, Newfane Township, Niagara County, New York, 1926 and 1927. 1931. 
Cornell. 

Doorny Lamren, A.B., Carleton, 1926. Economic and social aspects of federal 
reclamation. 1929. Johns Hopkins. 


Furp Fouse Linincer, B.S., Penn State, 1917; M.S., Cornell, 1926. The relation of 
the basic-surplus marketing plan to milk production and shipping station costs 
in the Philadelphia milk shed. 1929. Cornell. Completed. 


Macco.m Stuart McComs, A.B., Columbia, 1928. The calculation of the savings 
to our export wheat farmers through the lowered transportation charges to 
Liverpool of grain from the St. Lawrence River-Canal project. 1939. Co- 
lumbia, 
fuomas Carson McCormick, A.B., Alabama, 1911; A.M., George Peabody, 1918. 
Rural unrest: a sociological investigation of the farmers’ movement in the United 
States. 1929. Chicago. 

Tuzopore B. Manny, B.A., Illinois, 1918; M.A., Wisconsin, 1922. A rural munici- 
pality—a sociological study of local government. 1928. Wisconsin. Completed. 
B.A., Dalhousie, 1920; M.A., Harvard, 1921. The land 
policy of the Canadian federal government. 1930. Harvard. 


Wnuam Guy Meat, B.S., Cornell, 1923. An economic study of the production and 
marketing of New York State lettuce. 1929. Cornell. 


Moore, A.B., Harvard, 1923; A.M., 1925. Agricultural credit prob- 
lems in the South. 1930. Harvard. 


Kerra Anperson Hope Murray, B.S., Edinburgh, 1925. Agricultural prices in 
Great Britain. 1929. Corneil. 


Peter Netson, B.S., Utah, 1920; M.S., 1924. The history of agriculture in Illinois, 
with special reference to types of farming. 1929. Illinois. 


J. F. Pacz, Ph.B., Chicago, 1916; M.A., Chicago, 1917. Some contributory facts 
that enter into the making of seven rural communities. 1928. Wisconsin. Com- 
pleted. 


Ona B. Peake, Ph.B., Ypsilanti, 1908; A.B., Michigan, 1914; A.M., 1915. Range 
cattle industry of Colorado. 1930. Chicago. 


Joseph Ramser, B.S., Illinois, 1924; M.S., 1925. Some aspects of farm corporations 
in the United States, with special emphasis upon their financing. 1930. Illinois. 


Rosrrt C. Ross, A.B., Monmouth, 1914; B.S., Illinois, 1923; M.S., 1925. An analysis 
of business expenses on Illinois farms, 1925 to 1929. 1930. Illinois. 


erative 


The 


mmodi- Burton D. Seetey, B.S., Colorado Agricultural, 1926; M.S., 1928. United States 


agricultural policy. 1930. Colwmbia, 
n land Crorrrey Seppon Sueparp, B.S.A., Saskatchewan, 1924; S.M., Iowa, 1925. Corn 


and hog price stabilization in the corn belt. 1930. Harvard. 


Mavrice G. Smrru, A.B., Nebraska, 1922; A.M., 1923. The Brazilian valorization 
of coffee. 1929. Brookings. 


roducts 


‘arvard, 
Horcoms Stepuens, B.S., Nebraska, 1920; M.S., Illinois, 1926. Relation of 
intensity of dairy farming to net returns. Cornell. 


E oe SToKpYK, B.S., Wisconsin, 1920; M.S., Kansas State Agricultural College, 
1824. Some factors influencing the mid-season potato market. 1930. Wisconsin. 


How arp James Stover, B.S., Cornell, 1926. Factors affecting the marketing of 
livestock. 1980. Cornell, 
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Currorp Curtis Taytor, A.B., Colorado Agricultural, 1917; S.M., Iowa State, 1923 
Economics of agricultural codperation. 1930. Harvard, 


Cuaries Kercuam Tucker, B.S., Cornell, 1922; M.S., 1925. An economic study of 
the cost of handling fluid milk and cream in country plants. 1929. Corngy 
Completed. 


Lawrence Moore Vauonan, B.S., Cornell, 1923. Abandoned farm areas in southen 
New York. 1929. Cornell. Completed. 


Cuess T, Wattace, B.S., Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical, 1923. Land specu. 
lation. 1930. Wisconsin. 


Fayerre S. Wanner, Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1929. The future movement of iron ore ani 
coal in their relation to the St. Lawrence waterway. Accepted. 


P. J. Wessrer, B.S., California, 1922; M.S., Wisconsin, 1923. The relation of house 
organs of coéps to membership attitudes. 1929. California, 


Vici. R. Wertz, B.S., Wisconsin, 1919; M.S. 1920. Income of Ohio farmers. 
1929. Wisconsin. Completed. 
Vircin Wiiuir, A.B., Otterbein, 1921; A.M., Ohio State, 1923. The federal farm 
loan system. 1929. Ohio State, 


Exipon Wirrwer, B.S., Nevada, 1922. An analysis of the costs of wholesale distri- 
bution. 1929. Cornell. 


Ermer Josep Worxrnc, S.B., Arizona, 1921; S.M., Iowa State, 1922. The orderly 
marketing of grain. 1930. Harvard. 
Harotp Newett Youne, B.S., Cornell, 1917. An economic study of the production 
and marketing of field beans in New York State. 1980. Cornell. 


Wituuam H. Younc, Ph.D., Robert Brookings, 1928. The marketing of coal. Ac- 
cepted. 


Manufacturing Industries 

Wriu1Am Harrison Carrer, A.B., Amherst, 1926; A.M., Harvard, 1929. Localization 
of industry. 1930. Harvard. 
WuuamM E. Cuatmers, B.A., Brown, 1925. The automobile industry in its techno- 
logical, business, and labor aspects. 1980. Wisconsin. 


Lune Cuvune, B.S., Illinois, 1927; M.S., 1927. Federal Water Power act of 192); 
its administration and consequences. 1929. JI[Winois. 


Marie Corretr, B.S., Kansas State Agricultural, 1924; M.S., 1924. The paper in- 
dustry in its technological, business, and labor aspects. 1930. Wisconsin. 


Henry Reavis Cox, A.B., Texas, 1921. The American tobacco industry, 1911-192. 
1929. Colwmbia. 


Crype Epwarp Danxert, B.A., McMaster, 1926. The history of the furniture 
manufacturing industry in the United States. 19380. Chicago. 


Jean A. Fiexner, A.B., Bryn Mawr, 1921. A study of the migration of the cot 
industry from the northern to the southern states. 1929. Brookings. 


Merevirn B. Givens, B.A., Drake, 1920. The iron and steel industry in its techn 
logical, business, and labor aspects, 1929. Wisconsin. Completed. 


Emmy Hunrinoton, Ph.D., Radcliffe, 1928. Cyclical fluctuations in the 
cotton manufacturing industry. 


Asner Isaacs, A.B., Cincinnati, 1923; A.M., 1924. The pottery industry. 1%. 
Harvard. 
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jack Kany, Ph.B., Chicago, 1927; A.M., 1928. The development and organization 
of the automobile rubber tire industry. 1930. Chicago. 

Ross L. Lance, B.A., Denver, 1912; M.A., Wisconsin, 1913. The beet sugar industry. 
1930. Wisconsin. 

Cc. T. Leavrrt, A.B., Beloit, 1925; A.M., Chicago, 1928. History of the livestock 
and packing industries in America, 1607-1840. 1930. Chicago. 


Lronanp M. Looan, B.A., Oklahoma, 1914; M.A., Columbia, 1923. The economic 
organization of the petroleum industry. 1930. Wisconsin. 


Haron H. McCarty, B.S.C., Iowa, 1923, M.A., 1925. Recent changes in the location 
of manufacturing industries in the United States, with special reference to Iowa. 
1929. Iowa. 
tosent JAMES Myers, A.B., Washburn, 1926. The men’s clothing industry. 1929. 
Chicago. 

Cran O’Donnett, B.Com., Alberta, 1924; A.M., 1925. The history of the Chicago 
lumber market. 1930. Chicago. 

Fant Raveer, Ph.B., Chicago, 1924; A.M., 1925. The development of the electric 
light and power industry in Chicago and vicinity. 1929. Chicago. 

SamceL SOMMERVILLE Srratron, S.B., Dartmouth, 1920; A.M., Harvard, 1928. The 
machine tool industry. 1929. Harvard, 


Revsen H. Sparkman, B.A., Eastern Texas State Teachers’ College, 1920; M.A., 
George Peabody, 1923. A comparative study of cotton mills of the South. 1930. 
Wisconsin, 


Francis A. Staten, B.A., Washington, 1925; M.A., 1926. The economic and legal 
aspects of hydro-electric power in Wisconsin. 1929. Wisconsin. 


H. J. Tuornton, A.B., Grinnell, 1925; A.M., 1927. History of the Quaker-Oats 
Company. 1930. Chicago. 


Grorck H. Trarron, B.A., Dartmouth, 1924. The printing industry in its techno- 
logical and bargaining aspects. 1930. Wisconsin. 


Gray Trurrr, A.B., DePauw, 1921; A.M., Columbia, 1925. The hotel industry in 
the United States. 1929. Colwmbia. 


Rern Woovrurr, A.B., Bryn Mawr, 1919; A.M., 1920. Hosiery industry in the 
United States. 1980. Radcliffe. 


Gerraupe Brown Worxrne, A.B., Mt. Holyoke, 1924; A.M., Radcliffe, 1926. The 
history of the American silk industry. 1929. Radcliffe. 


Transportation and Communication 


Arrour Marti~w Borax, B.S., Minnesota, 1928; M.A., 1925. The financial history 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 1929. Minnesota. 


Mewyn G. Brivenstrne, B.S.C., Iowa, 1924; M.A., 1927. Some recent develop- 
ments in railway consolidations. 1980. Iowa. 


Gorvoy M. Casey, A.B., College of the City of New York, 1923; A.M., Columbia, 
1925. Early history of the New York Central, 1830-1880. 1929. Colwmbia. 


Fitton Cuow, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1923; A.M., 1925. Warehousing operations of 
American railroads. 1980. Pennsylvania. 


a pee Cuv, A.B., Cornell, 1924; A.M., Columbia, 1925. The post office. 1929. 
olumbia, 


N Aw Cuv, B.S, St. John’s, 1925; M.B.A., Pennsylvania, 1927. Perishable freight 
Services of American railroads. 1980. Pennsylvania, 
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Ipa Sonntac Craven, Ph.D., Robert Brookings, 1928. The conquest of the rj. 
road: a history of the French railroad. Accepted. 


Cavin Crumpaxer, B.S., Whitman, 1911; M.A., Washington, 1921. Transcontinenty 
railway structures as influenced by water carrier competition. 1930. Wisconsis 

Hersert Epwarp Doveatt, B.S., Toronto, 1925; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1926, Can, 
dian railway finance. 1930. Northwestern. 

Mrmron §S.B., Illinois, 1918; S.M., 1924. Railroad abandonments and 
additions in the United States since 1920. 1930. Harvard. 

Rotanp B. Evurster, Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1929. Railroad regulation in North Can. 
lina. Accepted. 

James M. Henrico, Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1929. The problem of weak railroads. 
their relation to an adequate transportation system. Accepted. 

Cyaries Lee Honor, A.B., St. Louis, 1925; A.M., Harvard, 1929. History of the 
Boston & Albany railroad to 1869. 1931. Harvard, 

JonHn Howarp Laynew, A.B., McGill, 1924; A.M., 1926. The New York subway 
problem. 1930. Colwmbia. ; 

Wim Ramspett Leonarp, A.B., Whitman, 1926; M.A., Tufts, 1928. Aspects of 
rail and motor competition. 1930. Cornell, 


Cuen Hsren Li, A.B., Illinois, 1923; M.B.A., Pennsylvania, 1924. Codrdination of 
motor and railroad transportation. 1930. Pennsylvania. 


Peter Wer Lin, A.M., Columbia, 1922. Railroad problems in Manchuria. 1929. 
Columbia. 
Watrer J. McComs, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1918; A.M., 1920. Automatic train con- 
trol. 1929. Pennsylvania, 
Joun Henry Mveiier, Ph.D., Chicago, 1928. The automobile: a sociological study. 
Accepted. 
Lenman Parron Nicxet, B.S., Virginia, 1922; M.S., 1923. Hampton Roads 1 
a shipping port. 1928. Virginia. Completed. 
Pau Martmn O'Leary, Ph.D., Cornell, 1929. The Western Pacific and Rio Grande 
receiverships and reorganizations. Accepted. ; 


Grorce G. Reynowps, Ph.D., Columbia, 1928. The distribution of power to regulate 
interstate carriers between the nation and the states. Accepted. (Published is 
Columbia Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law.) 


Cuartes C. Routrine, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1923; A.M., 1925. National regulatio 
of aviation in the United States. 1931. Pennsylvania. 


Emerson P. Scu»ar, B.A., Northcentral, 1923; M.A., Toronto, 1924. Urban electri- 
cal transportation industry in its technological, business, and labor aspects. 1924. 
Wisconsin. 

Lewis Evererr Severson, A.B., Kansas, 1919; A.M., Stanford, 1923. The financid 
history of the Illinois Central Railroad since 1870. 1929. Chicago. 


R. C. Sarrn, A.B., Illinois, 1926; A.M., Maryland, 1928. Economic and legal aspec! 
of broadcasting. 1930. Chicago. 


Hampton Kent Sweut, B.A., Wisconsin, 1925; M.A., 1928. Economic analysis of 
transportation by motor trucks. 1929. Yale. 


Lewis Cartyre Sonrert, Ph.D., Chicago, 1928. Transportation and traffic in in- 
dustry. Accepted. 
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ows Hanowp Spenoter, B.S., College of the City of New York, 1925; A.M., Co- 
jumbia, 1928. The effects of transportation facilities on land value in New York 
City. 1930. Columbia. 


ssrvs Pau. Summers, A.B., West Virginia, 1923. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad: 
a study in the Civil War. 1929. Chicago. 


fay Lunc Tse, Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1929. Railroad safety problems, federal 
safety legislation and administration. Accepted. 


BrowNson Wartxrns, Ph.D., Chicago, 1929. Railway organization. Accepted. 


cx Yuaw Wone, A.B., St. John’s, 1927; M.B.A., Pennsylvania, 1928. Problems of 
electrification of steam railroads. 1930. Pennsylvania. 


uartes C. Wricht, B.A., Bridgewater, 1918; M.A., Columbia, 1923. Development 
of railway transportation in Virginia. 1930. Virginia. 


oxrap Payuinc Wricut, B.A., Oxford, 1920; M.A., 1925. The rise of the steam- 
ship in transatlantic service. 1930. Harvard. 


_T. Wu, Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1929. Fair return for American railroads. Accepted. 


Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 


Varrer Epwarps Beacn, A.B., Stanford, 1922; A.M., Harvard, 1926. International 
gold movements in relation to the business cycle. 1929. Harvard. Completed. 


A. E. Bezzmertny, B.S., Johns Hopkins, 1927. Commercial relations between the 


United States and Russia since the World War. 1931. Johns Hopkins. 


Tuomas C. Buaispert, Jr., A.B., Penn State, 1916; A.M., Columbia, 1922. The 
Federal Trade Commission. 1930. Colwmbia. 


Arcner Stuart Campsett, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1924; M.S., Virginia, 1928. Methods 
of exporting between the United States and Latin America. 1930. Virginia. 


Heyry Cuatmers, Ph.D., Robert Brookings, 1928. A proposed commercial policy 
for the United States. Accepted. 


Lioyy E. Devor, A.B., Ohio State, 1923; A.M., 1925. Collection and distribution of 
trade statistics: economic aspects and legal status. 1930. Michigan. 


Acurson JoHNstoN Duncan, B.S., Princeton, 1925; A.M., 1927. The international 
trade of South Africa. 1930. Princeton. 


Grorce AtexaNvEeR Exuiotrr, A.B., Manitoba, 1920; A.M., 1925. Terms of trade in 
international commerce. 1929. Chicago. 


Ravmonp W. Forry, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1922; A.M., Columbia, 1927. Trade prac- 
tice conferences of the Federal Trade Commission. 1930. Columbia. 


Benjamin H. Frame, B.S., Missouri, 1921; A.M., 1925. The flow of grain to 
terminal markets. 1929. Chicago. 


Arson K. Henry, Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1929. The Panama Canal and the intercoastal 
trade. Accepted. 


lxan Lipsky, A.B., Hunter, 1922; A.M., Columbia, 1923. Relationship of agri- 
cultural eycles to business cycles. 1929. Columbia, 


Wnitam Wirr Lockwoop, A.B., De Pauw, 1927. The foreign trade of China, 1918- 
1927, 1930. Harvard. 


Raymon Harvey Lounssury, B.A., Wesleyan, 1925; M.A., 1926. Cyclical fluctua- 
tions in industrial output, 1921-1927. 1929. Cornell. 


Anne Recrnatp Marspen Lower, B.A., Toronto, 1914; A.M., 1923; A.M., Harvard, 
1926. Lumbering in Canada. 1930. Harvard. 
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Garpyer Corr Means, A.B., Harvard, 1918. Fluctuations in New England’s balance 
of trade. 1930. Harvard. 

Isaac TayLon Musser, Jr., B.S., Virginia, 1923; M.S., 1926. Franco-American tray 
relations since the World War. 1928. Virginia. Completed. 

Towne JoserpH Nyranver, A.B., California, 1922; M.A., 1923. Commercial develop. 
ment of Hawaiian Islands. 1929. Stanford, 

R. N. Owens, Ph.D., Chicago, 1928. Business cycles in the United States and Eng. 
land from 1866-1880, with emphasis on the depressions. Accepted. 

Joun E. Partinoron, Ph.D., Iowa, 1928. Railroad purchasing and the busines 
cycle. Accepted. 

Dupizy M. Puevrs, A.B., Michigan, 1925; M.B.A., 1926. The foreign market for 
automobiles. 1930. Michigan, 

Haze, Van Dyxe Rosents, A.B., West Virginia, 1924; A.M., 1925. The effect of 
business cycles upon the distribution of wealth. 1930. Columbia. 

Norman A. Rozertson, B.A., British Columbia, 1923; B.A., Oxon, 1925. History of 
trade regulation in Canada. 1929. Brookings. 

RatpH Wri11am Souter, A.M., New Zealand, 1922. Relations between changes in 
volume and distribution of savings and industrial fluctuations. 1930. Columbia, 


Harry Dexter Wurre, A.B., Stanford, 1924; A.M., 1925. International trade of 
France. 1930. Harvard. 


Siuon Newcoms Wuuirwey, B.A., Yale, 1924. The effects of industrial institutes 
on the marketing of goods. 1931. Yale. 
Cuartzs Raymonp Wuirriesey, A.B., Philomath, 1921; A.M., American University 


of Beirut, 1924. Government control in the crude rubber industry; the Stevenson 
plan. 1928. Princeton. Completed. 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, 
and the Exchanges 


Joun R. Asersoip, A.B., Pennsylvania, 1922; LL.B., M.A., 1929. Commercial ar- 
bitration in Pennsylvania. 1931. Pennsylvania, : 


Cant E. Arten, B.S., Illinois, 1923; M.S., 1925. The financing of automobile manv- 
facturing companies. 1930. Illinois. 

C. Cansy Batperston, Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1928. Managerial profit sharing. Ac- 
cepted. (Published by John Wiley and Sons, New York, 1928.) 

Martin A, Benrens, B.S., Illinois, 1919; M.S., 1924. Mergers in the food industry: 
their effects on merchandizing policies. 1930. Illinois. 

Cue cre C. Bostanp, B.S., Minnesota, 1923; A.M., 1924. A study in tire and rubber 
stock prices. 1929. Michigan. Completed. 

Rozert A. Brapy, A.B., Reed, 1923. Standardization of technological research and 
the returns to the ultimate consumer. 1929. Columbia. Completed. (Published 
by National Industrial Conference Board.) 

Mazcorm H. Bryan, A.B., Illinois, 1924; A.M., 1925. Price-making on the Chicag 
Mercantile Exchange, with special reference to hedging. 1930. Chicago. 

Metvixn Garpner ve Cuazeav, A.B., Wisconsin, 1924; A.M., Harvard, 1925. The 
valuation of public utilities, with special regard to the principle of cost reproduc- 
tion. 1929. Harvard. 

Pavu Cooper, A.B., Kentucky, 1921; A.M., 1924. Cost accounting for sales. 1990 
Chicago. 
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Harvey C. Darnes, B.C.S., Albion, 1915; A.B., 1916. Measuring the performance 
of management. 1930. Chicago, 


KennetH Dameron, A.B., Beloit, 1922; A.M., California, 1925. Principles of mer- 
chandising as applied to men’s apparel. 1929. Colwmbia, 


Ruts M. Enote, B.B.A., Washington, 1922; A.M., Michigan, 1927. Some economic 
consequences of advertising. 1930. Michigan, 


Cianence W. Facxrer, A.B., Iowa, 1920; A.M., Cincinnati, 1923. An analysis of 
the factors controlling the prices of the principal securities of the United States 
Steel Corporation. 1929. New York. Completed. 


Eexest McKrntzy Fisuer, A.B., Coe, 1914; A.M., Wisconsin, 1922. Quantitative 
measures of the real estate market. 1930. Northwestern. 


Lovis F. Fosrer, Ph.D., Illinois, 1929. The protection of investors in corporate 
securities by means of organized agencies. Accepted. 


Geran M. Francis, Ph.D., Illinois, 1928. Some economic problems of electric in- 
terconnection, with special reference to operating economies. Accepted. 


Wrsirrep L. Frost, A.B., Carleton, 1925. Principles of standardizing consumers’ 
goods. 1929. Brookings. 


E. H. Gavutt, A.B., Ohio Wesleyan, 1917; M.B.A., Harvard, 1921. The control of 
chain store retail units. 1930. Chicago. 


Cuartes B. Gorpy, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1917; A.M., 1921. Scientific management in 
the automobile industry. 1929. Michigan. Completed. 


Wrutarv J. Granam, A.B., Tarkio, 1921; A.M., Chicago, 1924. The effect of me- 
chanical equipment on accounting systems and on accounting personnel. 1930. 
Chicago. 

Herman L. Gavenn, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1924. The economics of overhead costs as 
applied to rates, and the acquisition of new business, in public utilities. 1930. 
Pennsylvania. 


W. Cartron Hares, A.B., Pennsylvania, 1911; LL.B., 1918. The economic and 
legal aspects of rental clauses of long term leases. 1929. Pennsylvania. 


lavin Huu, B.S., Utah Agricultural, 1926. Measuring the purchasing powers of 
consumers. 1929. Chicago. 


Bisuor Carteron Hunt, B.B.A., Boston, 1924; B.E.E., 1925. Underwriting syndi- 
cates and the supply of capital. 1930. Harvard, 


Frank T. Hypps, Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1929. Federal regulation of certificates of 
public convenience and necessity for construction and abandonment. Accepted. 


Davw B. Jeremtan, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1915; A.M., 1917. The duties and liabilities 
of a corporate trustee to the bondholders, arising out of a mortgage trust deed. 
1929. Pennsylvania, 


Paut S. Keiser, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1920; A.M., 1923. Retail hardware dealers’ 
mark-ups in Philadelphia. 1929. Pennsylvania. 


Eowin Kunst, Ph.B., Chicago, 1925. An analysis of work curves. 1930. Chicago. 


Lawrence CAMPBELL Locxtey, A.B., California, 1920; A.M., 1921. Economic effect 
of consumer advertising of fabricating parts and materials. 1930. Harvard. 


Wuuam N. Lovcxs, Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1928. The Philadelphia plan of financing 
second mortgages and homes through building and loan associations. Accepted. 


Ciarence Ernest McNema, Ph.D., Yale, 1928. Financial aspects of the New York 
subway. Accepted. 


The 
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Ausert H. Mary, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1922. Cost of home ownership in t, 


Philadelphia 1929, Pennsylvania, ti 
Rozert L. Marz, Ph.D., New York, 1928. Analysis of some marketing problem; Bre 
from the consumer’s point of view. Completed. af 
May I. Moroan, A.B., Washington, 1925; A.M., 1926. The relation of commodity J.N 
prices to improvements in industrial efficiency. 1930. Chicago. Ji 
Monrrisu, B.S., Purdue, 1920. Organization of fairs and expositions GLE 
1930. Chicago. P H 
Puuusp C. Penverton, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1922; A.M., 1924. The effect of the lien Ren 
and conveyance theories upon mortgage interest. 1930. Pennsylvania, Ww 
Wuiton Powe.t, A.B., Cornell, 1924; M.S., 1925. Some factors affecting the costs 1. 
of operation of retail feed stores in New York State. 1929. Cornell. Completed. Jou 
Davi S. Prosser, A.B., Ohio State, 1923; A.M., 1928. Analysis of stock prices, n 
1921-1929. 1930 Ohi State. Pp 
Paut A. RavusnHensusn, B.A., Amherst, 1920. Mitten men and management in am 
Philadelphia. 1929. Wisconsin, al 
C. R. Rorem, Ph.D., Chicago, 1929. The problem of value measurement in account- 7 
ing. Accepted 
Hersert F. Taccai \.B., Michigan, 1920; A.M., 1922. Real estate accounts, with 
special referenc: » problems of income and valuation. 1928. Michigan. Con- Jor 
pleted. t! 
Greorce W. Tayior, Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1929. Obsolescence of equipment in full- ” 
fashioned hosiery it try. Accepted. I 
Horace Tarior, Ph.D., Columbia, 1928. Making goods and making money. Ac- 
cepted. (Published by the Macmillan Company.) 
Woonurr Tuomas, Ph.D., Robert Brookings, 1928. The economic significance of Au 
the increased efficiency of American industry. Accepted. ( 
Aurrep JAMes Weaver, Ph.D., Chicago, 1928. The organization and dissemination An 
of market news in the grain trade at Chicago. Accepted. ' 
CHester Howarp WHELDEN, Jr., B.A., Harvard, 1921; M.A., 1922. Chain store con- ¥ 
petition in the retail distribution of drugs and food products. 1980. Yale. 
Jonnw R. Wurraxer, Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1929. The organization of chain grocery Aa 
companies in relation to efficient merchandising. Accepted. 
E. F. Wrrre, B.S., Nebraska, 1925; A.M., 1926. Organization, management and | 
control of chain drug stores. 1929. Chicago. Gr 
Joun Greorce Yencuar, A.B., Princeton, 1925; A.M., 1926. Merchandising in furni- 
ture. 1930. Colwmbia St 
Capital and \Capitalistic Organization Gi 
Coruss D. Anverson, B.S., Illinois, 1926; M.S., 1927. Economic effects and social D 
control of intercorporate relationships in public utilities. 1929. Illinois. 
Inston Rozerr Barnes, Ph.D., Yale, 1928. Commission regulation of the capital Nh 
issues and rates of public utilities in Massachusetts. Accepted. 
Exuorr Currrneton Farsswortn, B.S., Education, Ohio State, 1924; MA, 
1924. Gas rates 1930 Stanford. 
Kexneru Frevp, Ph.D., Illinois, 1928. The holding company. Accepted. E 


James K. Hatz, A.B., Oregon, 1925; A.M., 1926. Telephone rates. 1929. Stanford. 


Val 
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Vaune Erxnramm Levin, A.B., Kansas, 1924; A.M., Harvard, 1927. Trade associa- 
tions in the pulp and paper industry. 1930. Harvard. 


Breck P. McAuusrer, A.B., California, 1923; LL.B., Harvard, 1926. An industry 
affected with a public interest. 1929. Brookings. 


J. Mmron McDantet, A.B., Johns Hopkins, 1924. Strikes in public utilities. 1980. 
Johns Hopkins. 


Everett A.B., Colorado, 1925; S.M., Columbia, 1926; A.M., 
Harvard, 1928. International cartels. 1930. Harvard, 


Rrootr K. Micnets, Ph.D., Columbia, 1928. Cartels, combines, and trusts in post- 
war Germany. Accepted. (Published in Columbia Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics, and Public Law.) 


Joun J. Quietey, A.B., New York; A.M., Columbia, 1926. A study of the effective- 
ness of the Federal Trade Commission in administering the federal anti-trust 
policy. 1930. New York. 


\ncurmatp D. Scnuttz, A.B. Albion, 1921; A.M., Michigan, 1926. Public utility 
abandonments. 1930. Michigan, 


Newson L. Surru, A.B., Dartmouth, 1921; M.C.S., 1922. The fair rate of return 
in public utility regulation. 1928. Michigan. Completed. (To be published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company.) 


Jonn Duncan Sumner, B.S., Northwestern, 1926; M.B.A., 1926. Public control of 
the terms of sale of public utility properties. 1930. Northwestern. 
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Doxatp Hotmes Watrace, A.B., Harvard, 1924; A.M., 1928. Aluminum monopoly. 


tel 1930, Harvard. 


Ac- 
Labor and Labor Organizations 
nce of Arsert Apranamson, A.B., Bowdoin, 1926. Labor relations in the automobile in- 
dustry. 1930. Colwmbia, 
Loatten Amper Antoun, A.B., University of Washington, 1920; A.M., Columbia, 1927. His- 
tory of New York Women’s Trade Union League. 1929. Columbia. 
—— Ruta Wuirney Barretr, A.B., Radcliffe, 1923; A.M., California, 1924. Adminis- 
tration of labor laws protecting women and children in the United States. 1929. 
Radcliffe. 
procery Aye C. Bezanson, A.B., Radcliffe, 1915; A.M., 1916. Earnings and working op- 
portunity in the upholstery weavers’ trade in twenty-five plants in Philadelphia. 
nt and 1929. Radcliffe. Completed. 
Grorcr E. Broce, A.B., Michigan, 1922; A.M., 1923. Trade unionism and technical 
furni- change. 1930. Michigan. 
Staxtzy Biack, A.B., Colby, 1921. Investment policies of mutual savings banks. 
1928. Johns Hopkins. Completed. 
Giapys Boone, A.B., Birmingham, 1916; A.M., 1917. The Women’s Trade Union 
social League. 1930. Columbia. 
Dovetas Vincent Brown, A.B., Harvard, 1923; A.M., 1925. Restriction of output. 
capita 1929. Harvard, 
Jex-Tsux Cuao, A.B., Michigan, 1923; A.M., Harvard, 1925. Real wages and cost 
" of living in Massachusetts. 1928. Harvard, 
L. Curisrensoy, Ph.B., Chicago, 1924. Labor organization and collective 
bargaining in Chicago. 1929. Chicago. 
Ewan CLacuE, B.A., Washington, 1917; M.A., 1921. Changes in efficiency of labor 
anford. in specific industries in the past thirty years. 1929. Wisconsin. Completed. 
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Crevetanp, A.B., Beloit, 1923. The theory of collective ba 
ing. 1930. Chicago Tgain- 


Epwarp M. Conen, A.B., College of the City of New York, 1918; A.M., Columbia, 
1921. The Independent Labor Party. 1929. Colwmbia. 

Joun Eart Conn, A.B., Findlay, 1910; A.M., Columbia, 1911. New York State 
Federation of Labor. 1929. Columbia. 
Witrem Harris Croox, Ph.D., Harvard, 1928. The general strike in theory and 
practice to 1914. 1928. Harvard. : 
Harry Derson, A.B., Columbia, 1921; A.M., 1925. Factions in the American labo, 
movement today. 1930. Colwmbia. 

Guapys Dicxason, A.B., Oklahoma, 1922; A.M., Columbia, 1924. Industrial rej. 
tions in the southern textile industry. 1930. Columbia. 

Mercer G. Evans, B.S., Emory, 1922; A.M., Chicago, 1924. The labor history of 
Georgia. 1930. ( ‘hicago 

Lincoin Fatriey, A.B., Harvard, 1923; A.M., 1924. Factory efficiency and the older 
factory worker. 1930. Harvard, 

Wanpo E. Fisuer, B.S., Columbia, 1916; A.M., Pennsylvania, 1923. Wage rates in 
the anthracite coal industry. 1929. Pennsylvania. 

James Antuony Focarry, C.S.C., A.B., Notre Dame, 1922. Industry and unen- 
ployment. 1930. Catholic. 

H. LaRve Frais, Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1929. An examination of wages in seven 
standard machine tool occupations in the Philadelphia market. Accepted. 

Domenico Gactiarpo, A.B., Kansas, 1922; A.M., Harvard, 1924. A history of labor 
legislation and the law of labor in Kansas. 1930. Chicago. 

Isapork Ginzsure, A.B., Columbia, 1918. The beginnings of the industrial unionist 
movement in the twentieth century British labor. 1930. Columbia. 

Ese Guiicx, B.A., Wisconsin, 1920. John Mitchell: a study in labor leadership. 
1930. Wisconsin 

Norman Miruican Guy, A.B., Mt. Allison, 1912; A.M., 1918; A.M., Harvard, 1924. 
Development of the relations between religious and labor organizations. 199). 
Harvard. 

Aurce Hanson, A.B., University of Washington, 1925; A.M., 1928. Some phases 
of the Chicago labor market. 1930. Chicago. 

Suvuicnut Harapa, Ph.D., Columbia, 1928. Labor conditions in Japan. Accepted 
(Published in Columbia Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law.) 
James C. Hearey, A.B., Princeton, 1915; A.M., New York, 1918. The merchant 

seaman: a sociological study. 1929. New York. 


Ausert T. Hetzinc, Ph.B., Denison, 1923. The departments of the American Feders 
tion of Labor. 1929. Johns Hopkins. Completed. 


James Howe, S.B., Boston, 1926; A.M., Harvard, 1928. Labor organi- 
zation in Massachusetts. 1931. Harvard. 


Cuartes Lerse, Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1929. Collective bargaining among the phote 
engravers in Philadelphia. Accepted. 


Franc Lewis McCiver, Ph.D., Chicago, 1928. Living conditions among wage 
earning families in forty-one blocks in Chicago (1923). Accepted. 


Dvuaye McCracken, B.A., Penn, 1917; M.A., Wisconsin, 1920. An analysis of 
court decisions in labor cases. 1929. Minnesota. 
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argain- Ancuisatp MacDonatp MclIsaac, A.B., Michigan, 1923; A.M., Princeton, 1924. The 
" order of railroad telegraphers: a study in trade unionism and collective bargain- 
ing, 1930. Princeton. 


w. H. McPuerson, A.B., Harvard, 1923; A.M., Ohio State, 1924. German works 
councils as an agency for joint control in industries. 1930. Chicago. 


dlumbia, 


k State 
Awrra Marsurc, Ph.D., Robert Brookings, 1928. The great war in anthracite. Ac- 
cepted. 

Cartes F. Marcu, Ph.D., Illinois, 1928. Trade unionism in the electric light and 
power industry. Accepted. (To be published in the Illinois Studies in the Social 
Sciences, 1929.) 

Grorce Marsuatt, B.A., Columbia, 1926; M.A., 1927. The machinists’ union: a 
study in institutional economics. 1929. Brookings. 


THOMAS Lowett Norton, B.S., Dartmouth, 1923; M.C.S., 1924 Labor problems in 
the shoe industry. 1929. Columbia, 


Dowatp S. Parks, A.B., Albion, 1925; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1926. An analysis of 
the collective agreement between the associated fur manufacturers and the fur- 
riers union. 1980. Northwestern. 


ry and 
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al rela. 
story of 
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rates in 
Ewer Penpett, Ph.D., Cornell, 1929. Demands and supplies in wage determination. 
Accepted. 


Lovis Reep, A.B., Amherst, 1924; A.M., Columbia, 1925. The social and economic 
philosophy of Samuel Gompers. 1929. Colwmbia. 


Kan. M. Scorr, A.B., Arkansas, 1925; M.S., Iowa State, 1926. The coal miners 
union in the United States after the World War. 1930. Illinois. 


Joun V. Sprecmans, B.A., Wisconsin, 1922; M.A., Wisconsin, 1925. The develop- 
ment of the German free trade unions in their relation to social democracy. 1928. 
Wisconsin. Completed. 


| unem- 
n seven 
of labor 
unionist 


Atvan Evorne Starey, Ph.D., Chicago, 1928. A history of the Illinois State Fed- 


ership eration of Labor. Accepted. 
d. 1924 Lovis Srantey, B.S., City of New York, 1920; A.M., Columbia, 1924. Financial 
. 1990 history of American trade unions. 1929. Columbia. 

\Nprew Srevenson, Jr., B.A., Wooster, 1926. Cost of labor on short-line railroads. 
phases 1929. Yale. 

Gronce W. Tersorcu, Ph.D., Robert Brookings, 1928. The application of the Sher- 

- man Law to trade union activities. Accepted. 

ecepte 
) P Joun P. Troxert, B.A., Washburn, 1920. The tobacco workers. 1930. Wisconsin. 


Pepro Lorez Turas, A.B., Philippines, 1928; A.M., New York, 1925. A study of 
labor conditions in the Philippines. 1980. Colwmbia. 


Writs Joux Watsn, A.M., Catholic, 1927. The United Mine Workers as a social 
and economie factor in the anthracite region. 1930. Catholic. 


Frank Denson Wear, A.B., Trinity, 1923; A.M., Columbia, 1926. Minimum wage 
laws of the United States. 1929. Columbia. 


Date Yonrr, Ph.D., Iowa, 1929. Labor attitudes in Iowa. Accepted. 
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Hanvey Avotpnus Anprvs, B.A., Northwestern, 1924; M.B.A., 1926. Investment 
banking costs. 19380. Northwestern. 


\HMED Hazim Atir, B.S., Robert, 1917; LL.B., Law School, Constantinople, 1922; 
A.M., Columbia, 1928. Money and banking in Turkey. 1929, Colwmbia. 
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Dororny Bacon, Ph.D., Radcliffe, 1928. Maladjustment of prices with 
special reference to wholesale commodity prices in the United States, 1890-194, 
Accepted. 


Frrepa Bamp, B.S., Illinois, 1922; M.S., 1928. The development of federal resery 
policy. 1929. Brookings. 

Homer Barasanis, Ph.B., Chicago, 1920; A.M., 1923. Bankers’ acceptances, 
1930. Stanford 

J. Frep Brut, Ph.D., Lllinois, 1928. The development of the modern trust company 
and its influences on commercial banking. Accepted. 7 

Marceuino V. Bernanrvo, B.S., Philippines, 1925; A.M., Illinois, 1926. The money 
standard of the Philippines. 1929. Illinois. ; 

Wuu1am M. Braispett, A.B., Swarthmore, 1921. Brokers’ loans and the liquid capi- 
tal fund. 1930 Pennsylvania. 

Hersert B. Bontman, B.A., Lawrence, 1919; M.A., Wisconsin, 1922. Deflation in 
Iowa. 1930. Wisconsin. 

Cornetius Danret Bremer, B.S., Leyden, 1916. Monetary stability. 1980. Columbia 

Wiuu1am J. Carson, Ph.D., Robert Brookings, 1928. Banking and credit in th 
Richmond Federal Reserve District. Accepted. 

Hunc-Cuun Cuane, B.A., Yen Ching, 1925; M.A., Chicago, 1929. The prices, 
wages, and the cost of living in Peking, 1862-1900. 1930. Chicago. 

Laucuun Bernarp Currie, B.Sc., London, 1925; A.M., Harvard, 1927. The con- 
position of bank assets. 1930. Harvard, 

Davin Dyxstra, A.B., South Dakota, 1924; A.M., 1925. Bank policy in bringing 
deflation to a clos« 1929. Chicago. 

Howarp Syivester Eis, A.B., Iowa, 1920; A.M., Michigan, 1922; A.M., Harvard, 
1924. Monetary theory in Germany in recent years. 1930. Harvard. Completed 

Ricnargp K. Exuis, B.A., Iowa Wesleyan, 1920. Savings bank progress in the Uni- 
ted States. 1930. Jowa. 


Greer G. Fuiierron, B.S., Illinois, 1923; M.S., 1924. Bank revenues with special 


reference to central banks. 1930. Illinois. 

Serxow Y. Furuya, Ph.D., Columbia, 1928. Japan’s foreign exchange and her bal- 
ance of international payments. Accepted. (Published in Columbia Studies in 
History, Economics, and Public Law.) 


Furp L. Gantocx, A.B., Iowa, 1920; A.M. Columbia, 1921. Banking in Iowa, 191+ 
1916. 1929. Columbia 


Ricuarp H. Gartock, A.B., Iowa, 1925; A.M., Columbia, 1926. Iowa banking, 191é- 
1927. 1929. 


Burerorp Monror Guz, Ph.D., Minnesota, 1927. The farm credit situation in Minne- 
sota. Accepted 


Auzsert Orro Greer, A.B., Kansas, 1921; A.M., Harvard, 1922. The development of 
commercial paper houses in the United States. 1930. Harvard. 


Marcaret Groszen, S.B., Chicago, 1915. Chicago’s influence upon and contribution to 


our national banking reform. 1930. Chicago. 
Donatp MacDovear. A.B., Cornell, 1923; A.M., Northwestern, 1926. Some 
aspects of currency reform. 1930. Northwestern. 


Lesume Jauncey, A.B., Washington University, 1926; A.M., Harvard, 192. 
The Commonwealth Bank of Australia. 1929. Harvard. Completed. 
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Joux Pact Jones, Ph.D., Iowa, 1928. Comparative advantages of banking under 
state and national charters. Accepted. 


Tuarcner C. Jones, B.C.S., New York, 1916; M.C.S., 1917; B.S., 1922; A.M., Colum- 
bia, 1924. Par check clearance and collection. 1929. Colwmbia. 


Pes with 
390-1894, 


reserve 
Aryness Joy, A.B., University of Washington, 1922; A.M., Chicago, 1924. Studies 
-ptanees, in the circulation of money and credit. 1930. Chicago. 
Lewis H. Kowmer, A.B., Pennsylvania State, 1921; M.B.A., Pennsylvania, 1927. 
company A statistical study of the spreads between rates of exchange. 1930. Pennsyl- 
vania, 
e money Wrrew Stantey Laxe, A.B., Hiram, 1924. History of banking in Massachusetts. 
j 1931. Harvard. 
ad cot Sara Lanpav, A.B., Louisville, 1920; A.M., 1921. An international comparison of 
vs the function and development of codperative banks. 1930. Chicago. 
ites 3 Tar Lar Lee, A.B., Syracuse, 1923; A.M., Columbia, 1924. Nationalization of bank- 
ing. 1929. Columbia, 
olumbi Ray V. Lerrrer, A.B., Michigan, 1915; A.M., 1917. Federal reserve currency. 
“ 1930. Michigan. 
Suction Yau Srvc Leone, A.B., Hawaii, 1924; A.M., Teachers College, Columbia, 1925. The 
theory of credit control by central banks. 1929. Colwmbia. 
i 2evzseN O. Moen, Ph.D., Iowa, 1928. Rural credit unions in the United States. 
Accepted. 
or Turopost A. Mocmnirsxy, University of Kiev. Gold movements in the United 
Bs, States. 1931. Johns Hopkins. 
bringiog TP; b. Monenean, A.B., Hendrix, 1922; A.M., Columbia, 1928. Merchant credit to 
farmers in Louisiana. 1929. Colwmbia. Accepted. (Published at Russelville, La.) 
Joun Hicusercer Patrerson, A.B., Cornell, 1925; M.A., 1926. ~Development of 


recent concepts of money credit in their relation to prices in English monetary 
the Uni- theory. 1929. Cornell. 


Natuan Partitio, Jr. A.B., Randolph-Macon, 1919; A.M., Harvard, 1922. 


1 special Statistical studies of national bank profits. 1929. Harvard. Completed. 

Ravpu Picxert, A.B., Missouri Wesleyan, 1919; A.M., Chicago, 1924. The rela- 
- bal- tion of the federal reserve system to banking in Iowa. 1929. Chicago. 
udies il 


Howarp SamMvuet Piqvet, Sc.B., New York, 1924; M.A., California, 1926. New 
Jersey building and loan associations. 1929. Princeton. 


a, 191+ 
m Avretiv Ion Popescu, B.Se., London University, 1922. Roumanian currency and 
ad the central bank problem, 1914-1926. 1930. Colwmbia. 
ig, 191 
Kern Pow1ison, A.B., Columbia, 1923. Profits of national banks. 1928. Johns 
Hopkins. Completed. 
Minne- 
Cuantes McKintzy Ramsey, A.B., Duke, 1920; A.M., Cornell, 1925. British pound 
— sterling, 1919-1925. 1930. Harvard, 


Cartes G. Reeves, A.B., North Carolina, 1924; A.M., 1925. A comparative sta- 


—_ tistical study of the interest rates prevailing in federal reserve bank cities froin 
1919 to 1929. 1929. Illinois. 


ba Raven West Rosey, A.B., Indiana, 1920; A.M., Columbia, 1923. Amendments to 
the Federal Reserve act. 1980. Colwmbia. 


d, 1927. Rouen G. Ropxey, A.B., Michigan, 1914; A.M., 1915. The banking process. 1928. 
Michigan, (Published by the Macmillan Company.) 
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Ernest Ray Suaw, A.B., Cornell, 1922; A.M., Illinois, 1924. Relation of changes in 
the character of resources and liabilities of commercial banks to changes in 
interest rate 1930. Chicago. 

Louis Suene, A.M., Manitoba, 1922. Credit control in Canada. 1929. Columbia, 

AsraHam Georce Sitverman, S.B., Harvard, 1921; A.M., Stanford, 1923; AM, 


Harvard, 1924. Discount rates in central money markets: an international cop. 
parison. 1930 Harvard, 


Leo Srerman, Ph.B., Chicago, 1928. An analysis of the demand for bank tredit 
for various us« 1930. Chicago. 


Ciaupe Stimson, A.B., Montana, 1920; A.M., California, 1923. The policies of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 1929. Chicago. 


Tsune-Yu Sun, Ph.B., Chicago, 1924; M.S., Columbia, 1925. Chinese monetary 
theories. 1929. Colwmbia 


ArtHur WintHrop Toan, A.B., Columbia. Call money rates. 1930. Columbia. 

Corotine Wuirney, A.B., Vassar, 1922. Stabilization of prices. 1930. Columbia. 

G. Warren Woopworrn, A.B., Kansas Wesleyan, 1924; A.M., Kansas, 1925. The 
development of banking relationships in Detroit. 1930. Michigan. 


Watiace Wricut, A.B., Dartmouth, 1919; A.M., Stanford, 1924. Banking concen- 
tration in ihe United States. 1929. Stanford. 


Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 
E. Cram Bancrorr, Ph.D., Yale, 1928. The financial history of Connecticut, 1861- 
192-. Accept 
Anprew Barr, Je., B.S., Illinois, 1923; M.S., 1924. Tax problems arising from cor- 
porate reorganization under the federal income and profits taxes. 1930. Yale. 


Russett H. Baven, B.A., State Teachers’ College, Springfield, Missouri, 1924; M.A, 
Wisconsin, 192 The taxation of banks in the United States. 1980. Wisconsin. 


Warp L. Bisnor, Ph.D., Illinois, 1928. An economic analysis of the constitutional 
restrictions upon municipal indebtedness in Iliinois. Accepted. (To be published 
in the Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences.) 


J. Roy Brovcu, B.A., Manchester, 1921; M.A., Wisconsin, 1922. The geographical 
distribution of Wisconsin tax bases and its significance in state fiscal policy. 
1929. Wisconsin. Completed. 

ALFRED GRETHER Buenter, B.A., Heidelberg, 1922. History and incidence of turn- 
over taxes. 1930 Yale. 


Tuomas W. Care, B.A., Wisconsin, 1920; M.A., 1925. The distribution of public 


burdens and public benefits between city and country. 1930. Wisconsin. 

Burrows B.S., Colgate, 1920; A.M., Michigan, 1926. The taxe- 
tion of insura mpanies. 1930. Chicago. 

Ratpu THeopore Compton, B.A., California, 1923; M.A., 1926. Financing of declin- 
ing communities in New York State. 1929. Yale. 

Martin Marion Davcuerry, S.B., A. and M. College of Texas, 1916; S.M., 19% 
The assessment and equalization of real estate in Delaware. 1929. Harvaré 

Orravio Dette Donne, Ph.D., Columbia, 1928. European tariff policies since the 
World War. A pted. (Published by Adelphi Press.) 

Liererr S. Exus, B.S., Wisconsin, 1923. The tariff in relation to agriculture with 
special refer¢ umption. 1929. Wisconsin. 
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Euc Exciunn, S.B., Oregon Agricultural College, 1918; A.B., Oregon, 1919; S.M., 
Wisconsin, 1920. Studies in taxation in Kansas. 1930. Harvard. 

Harow R. Exstow, A.B., Kansas, 1926; A.M., Illinois, 1927. Import taxes on 
agricultural products. 1930. Pennsylvania, 

Rates H. Farmer, B.A., Oberlin, 1916. Taxation of banks in the United States. 
1929. Minnesota. 

jouw M. Gerstrnc, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1924; A.M., 1925. The flexible provisions of 
the tariff act of 1922. 1930. Pennsylvania. 

Doxatn Woon Gitzert, A.B., Rochester, 1921; A.M., 1923. Financial history of 
Rochester. 1931. Harvard. 

Epwarp Rurmerrorp Gray, B.A., Tusculum, 1916; B.A., Yale, 1917; M.A., Harvard, 
1921. Administration of the federal public debt since 1917. 1930. Yale. 

Emory Quintus Hawk, B.A., Daleville, 1912; M.A., Virginia, 1927. History of 
taxation in Virginia, 1776-1902. 1929. Virginia. 

Jory G. Herxvox, A.B., Washington and Lee, 1910; A.M., 1912. International 
reciprocity in income taxation. 1931. Pennsylvania. 


Francis Wasupurn Hopxrns, B.A., Yale, 1918. Taxation of forests in Connecticut. 
1930. Yale. 

Hsren-Ju Hvanc, Ph.D., Columbia, 1928. State taxation of railways in the United 
States. Accepted. (Published by Columbia University Press.) 

Curron L. James, A.B., Ohio State, 1925; A.M., 1926. Australian tariff history. 
1929. Harvard. 

taLpH CovucHiNour Jones, B.S., Illinois, 1922; M.S., 1923; C.P.A., 1923. The con- 
solidated return in American taxation. 1929. Yale. 


Wnasrrt FE. Karrensrockx, A.B., Central Wesleyan, 1921; B.S., Illinois, 1928; M.S., 
1924. The administration of funds by cities and counties in Illinois. 1930. IJllinois. 


Joy Luruer Leonarp, B.A., Ohio Wesleyan, 1907. Delinquent taxes. 1929. Yale. 

Joun Atexanper Levanonis, B.S., Delaware, 1921; A.M., Columbia, 1922. The finan- 
ces of Greece and the international financial commission. 1929. Columbia. 

Huxe-Yu Lu, A.B., National Fah-Chuin University; LL.B., Meiji, Japan, 1919. 
Proposed reforms of Chinese taxation. 1930. Colwmbia. 

Grorsce Kenoer B.A., Yale, 1921. The criteria of a government’s ability 
to meet the service on external bonds. 1929. Yale. 


Curry Tseno Mat, A.B., Colorado, 1924; M.B.A., Harvard, 1926. The fiscal policies 
of Albert Gallatin. 1929. Colwmbia. 

C. R. Marv, A.B., Johns Hopkins, 1927. Post-war national finance. 1930. Johns 
Hopkins. 

Joseph Mayron, A.B., California, 1921; M.A., 1922. Australia’s financial problem. 
1929. Brookings. Accepted. 

Ricnann W, Nexson, B.S.C., Iowa, 1921; M.A., 1923. A critical study of certain 
aspects of taxation in Iowa. 1929. Jowa. 

Epwarp Nixsson, B.Sc.E., Tufts, 1922; M.B.A., Harvard, 1924. Highway 
finance. 1930. Yale, 

Coratie Parker, Ph.D., Columbia, 1928. The history of taxation in North Carolina 
during the colonial period, 1663-1776. Accepted. (Published by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press.) 

Cresta B. Porn, A.B., Cornell, 1928. A problem of conditioning state aid to locali- 
tes on full value assessment of real estate with especial emphasis on the possi- 
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bility and advisability of using this method to bring about equality in real ests, 
assessments in New York State. 1931. Cornell. 


L. Owens Rea, A.B., Johns Hopkins, 1924. Financial history of Baltimore sing 
1900. 1928. Johns Hopkins. Completed. 


Cart Sumner Suovurp, A.B., Leland Stanford, 1924. General sales tax in Frany 
1929. Columbia. 


L. Epwin Smarr, A.B., Ohio State, 1916; A.M., 1923. Economic effects of inher. 
tance taxation in Ohio. 1929. Ohio State. ‘ 


Royat Srewarr Srerer, A.B., Beloit, 1915; A.M., Harvard, 1921. State contr 
of local finance in Massachusetts and Ohio. 1930. Harvard. 


Mazer Watxer, A.B., Columbia, 1926. Municipal appropriations with particu 
reference to public libraries. 1930. Johns Hopkins. 

Braprorp W. West, A.B., Amherst, 1923; A.M., California, 1925. Major financig 
problems in the public care of the insane: a study in public finance. 199), 
Pennsylvania. 


Bengamin Parmer Wuiraxer, B.A., Colgate, 1921. An analysis of gross earnings 
as a basis for corporation taxation. 1930. Yale. 


JoHn Woostey, A.B., Guilford, 1912; A.B., Haverford, 1918; A.M., 1914. State 
taxation of banks. 1930. Chicago. 


Iaanc Yu, A.B., Oberlin, 1926; A.M., Columbia, 1928. The fiscal principles of 
Chase. 1930. Columbia. 


Population and Migration 
Harortp Epcar Apams, B.A., Hiram, 1921; M.A., Western Reserve, 1925. Tx 
evolution of divorce. 1929. Yale. 


C. Arnotp Anperson, B.A., Minnesota, 1927; M.A., 1928. A statistical analysis 
of the social and demographic factors associated with changes in assortative 
mating for age in England from 1860 to 1920. 1930. Minnesota. 


Louis Baska, O.S.B., A.M., St. John’s, 1921. The social and industrial conditions 
of the Slovaks in the United States. 1930. Catholic. 


Awwna Bercowirz, B.S., Johns Hopkins, 1926. Entry of negro into industry, 191+ 
1926. 1930. Columbia. 


W. O. Brown, A.B., Texas, 1921; B.D. and M.A., Southern Methodist, 1924. Race 
prejudice. 1929. Chicago. 

Francis Parrick CavyanaucH, Ph.D., Catholic, 1928. Immigration restriction at 
work today. Accepted. 

Epona Cers, B.A., Radcliffe, 1921. United States immigration policy. 1929. Brook- 
ings. 


Tsu Hur Cuv, A.B., Southeastern University, China, 1925; A.M., Wisconsin, 19%6. 
A plan for securing information concerning Chinese demographic conditions by 
representative investigations. 1929. Harvard. 


Percrvat Lemon Crarx, Jr., A.B., Cornell, 1928; M.S., 1925. The growth of popult- 
tion theory in American economic thought. 1929. Cornell. 


Mary E. Cocnray, A.B., Missouri Valley, 1918; A.M., Chicago, 1921. Governmental 
restriction of immigration in America, 1607-1830. 1980. Chicago. 


Rost Donorny Frrzcerawp, Ph.D., Yale, 1928. History of the geographical distribu- 
tion of foreign labor in Massachusetts. Accepted. 
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FE. Frankurn Frazier, A.B., Howard, 1916; A.M., Clark, 1920. The negro family 
in Chicago. 1930. Chicago. 


Harotn Sruptey Gray, A.B., Harvard, 1918. Chinese family system and its bear- 
ing on the problem of overpopulation. 1930. Harvard. 


Aseam L. Hanes, Jr, A.B., Virginia Union; A.M., Pittsburgh. Economic forces 
in negro history. 1929. Columbia. 


Constance A. Krenet, B.A., Smith, 1915; M.A., Wisconsin, 1926. Voluntary un- 
employment insurance in several European countries. 1930. Wisconsin. 


Lester E. Kum, B.S., Columbia, 1924. Some geographic aspects of changes in 
number, distribution, origins and occupations of population in Hampden, Hamp- 
shire and Franklin Counties, Massachusetts. 1930. Pennsylvania. 


Ricuarp Tracy Laprerz, A.B., Stanford, 1925; M.A., 1927. The Armenians in 
Fresno County, California. 1929. Stanford. 


Serarin C. Macarare, B.A., Philippines, 1917; Ph.B., Chicago, 1919. Tendencies 
and problems in the Philippine population. 1928. Wisconsin. Completed. 


Arravur Louis Raynawk, A.M., Catholic, 1927. Future of population in the Uni- 
ted States. 1929. Catholic. 


Faxa Riscn, A.B., Cincinnati, 1926; A.M., 1927. Governmental and private aid to 
immigration in America, 1607-1830. 1930. Chicago. 


James HarHaway Rostnson, B.A., Fisk, 1911; B.A., Yale, 1912. Social history of 
the negroes in Cincinnati. 1930. Yale. 


Cart M. Rosenaquist, B.S., Illinois, 1921; M.A., Texas, 1924. The Swedes of Texas. 
1930. Chicago. 


A. F. Scuersten, B.A., Augustana, 1921; M.A., Wisconsin. The relations of the 
Swedish-American newspaper to the assimilation of Swedish immigrants. 1930. 
Iowa, 


Josep J. Spencer, A.B., Ohio State, 1926. The French population question, genesis 
and results. 1930. Ohio State. 


StettA H. Surnertanp, B.A., Queen’s, 1920; M.A., Chicago, 1921. Distribution of 
population in the American Colonies in 1775. 1929. Chicago. 


Leon E. Trvespert, Ph.D., Robert Brookings, 1928. Rural-urban migration. Ac- 
cepted, 

Wituiam Hersert Wrrners, A.B., Columbia, 1926; A.M., 1928. The effect of recent 
American immigration on wages. 1980. Colwmbia. 


Cuinc Cuao Wu, Ph.D., Chicago, 1928. Chinese migration. Accepted. 


Social Problems and Reforms 


Haremer Anters, A.B., Minnesota, 1915. Educational measurement in workers’ 
classes: a clarification of the problems of entrance, grouping and progress of 
students. 1929. Bryn Mawr. 


Irene Barnes, A.B., Missouri, 1927; A.M., Northwestern, 1928. The influence of 


urbanization on newspaper style as illustrated by Minnesota newspapers. 1930. 
Minnesota. 


Aurrep G. Barry, B.A., Albion, 1917; M.A., Wisconsin, 1925. A study of police 
training schools. 1929. Wisconsin. Completed. 


BEsstE R. Bartietr, A.B., California, 1907; M.A., 1922. Trends in the training and 
practices of women in law, medicine, and theology, in the United States. 1930. 


Chicago. 
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Auice L. Berry, B.A., Minnesota, 1922; M.A., 1922. A study of the interrelations of 
personality, intelligence and student activity. 1929. Minnesota. 

CuristopHer J. Birrner, M.A., Iowa, 1924. The concept of the self embodied jp 
modern social and psychological literature. 1930. Iowa. 

Apert Biumentuat, A.B., Montana, 1926; M.A., 1927. Community study through 
the medium of life histories. 1930. Chicago. 

Epmunp W. Brapwiy, Ph.D., Columbia, 1928. The bunkhouse man, 1928, Accepted. 
(Published in Columbia Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law.) * 
Rosert G. Brenmenr, B.A., Wisconsin, 1924; M.A., 1926. The social doctrines of 

the Catholic Church. 1930. Wisconsin, 

Estuer Lucite Brown, B.A., New Hampshire, 1920. Sociological content of th: 
Norse Sagas. 1929. Yale. 

Evucrene Pav Brown, B.S., Southeastern State Teachers College, 1925; A.M., Okla- 
homa, 1928. Industrial training. 1930. Chicago. 

Dororny Wiiu1aMs Burxe, A.B., Vassar, 1913. The boys’ court in Chicago. 1929. 
Chicago. 

Wimu1am Witiarp Burke, A.B., Denver, 1916. The public care of the insane with 
special reference to the Jacksonville Institution, 1847-1909. 1929. Chicago. 

Morris G. Catpweti, B.A., Carroll, 1926; M.A., Wisconsin, 1927. The social situa- 
tion in cases of boys paroled from the Wisconsin Industrial School for Boys. 1929. 
Wisconsin. Completed. 

Wittuam Pavut Carrer, B.S., Kansas State Teachers College, 1921; M.A., Chicago, 
1926. The only child: a sociological study of certain family relationships. 1930. 
Chicago. 

Carrot D. Crarx, A.B., Kansas, 1922; A.M., 1925. Sociology of the newspaper. 
1929. Chicago. 

Danzer Curne, A.B., University of Washington, 1925; A.M., 1926. Welfare 
finance in New Jersey. 1931. Princeton. 

Harotn F. Correrman, B.S., Ohio State, 1916; M.A., Teachers College, Columbia, 
1917. Student adjustment in recent programs of higher education. 1929. Ameri- 
can, 

Leonarp Siarer Corrrect, Jr., S.B., Virginia Polytechnic, 1922; A.M., Vanderbilt, 
1926. A study of the treatment of juvenile delinquency. 1930. Chicago. 

Josern Dart, C.E., Brooklyn Polytechnic, 1927; A.M., Columbia, 1928. Some social 
and economic aspects of the Bible. 1929. Columbia, 

Danze. A. A.B., Henderson-Brown, 1916; M.A., George Washington, 
1922. Social science in college entrance and graduation requirements. 192%. 
American, 

B. W. Doyzz, A.B., Ohio Wesleyan, 1921; A.M., Chicago, 1924. The natural history 
of race prejudice. 1930. Chicago. 

Marx Leranp Envorr, A.B., Grinnell, 1924. A study of the purpose, organization 
and methods of mental hygiene work in American colleges. 1930. Harvard. 

Mitprep Famcuip, A.B., Oberlin, 1916; M.A., 1925. Skill and specialization in 
industry. 1929. Bryn Mawr. 

Lincotw Farry, A.B., Harvard, 1923; A.M., 1924. Machinery as a cause of u- 
employment for older men. 1929. Harvard, 

Dororny P. Gary, A.B., Westhampton, 1918; A.M., Columbia, 1920. Certain be- 


havior patterns of Carolina textile workers: a methodological study. 1928. Minne- 
sota, Completed. 
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iS of CrareNce Eraser Guicx, A.B., De Pauw, 1927; A.M., Chicago, 1928. The ecology of 
the suburb. 1982. Chicago. 

d in R. W. Goontor, A.B., Polytechnic, 1912; A.M., Southern Methodist, 1916; B.D., 

Yale, 1918. Influence of social and economic conditions on the office of bishop in 

episcopal methodism. 1930. Chicago. 


Cuantorre Gower, Ph.D., Chicago, 1928. An ethnological-sociological study of a 
Sicilian peasant community. Accepted. 

Asazt T. Hansen, B.S., Utah Agricultural College, 1926. Social control among the 

$s of Mormons. 1930. Wisconsin. 


Kyuno-Durx Har, S.B., Harvard, 1925; A.M., 1927. A digest, classification, and 
critical examination of certain social laws. 1929. Harvard, 


the 
Frank Hanuss, A.B., Clark, 1917; M.A., Columbia, 1922. The presentation of crime 
Vida in the newspaper. 1930. Minnesota. 
Eowarp Pearce Hayes, A.B., Johns Hopkins, 1916; B.D., Drew Theological Semin- 
1999 ary, 1921; M.A., Johns Hopkins, 1921. Indirect religious and moral training in 
Chinese education. 1929. American. 
ss Tuomas W. Hotianp, B.A., Michigan, 1923. An economic analysis of public pur- 
with pose in American constitutional law. 1930. Wisconsin. 
W. R. P. Irerann, A.B., Oberlin, 1920. Rooming house life in the lower north side 
hicago. 1980. Chicago 
1929. of Chicago. 1930. go. 
Linpstey F. Kimpart, A.B., Columbia, 1917. The social contribution of the Boy 
‘ago Scout movement. 1931. New York. 
1930 Il. Lannis, A.B., Greenville, 1926; M.A., Michigan, 1927. Social interaction in 
organized sports. 1930. Minnesota. 
aper. Auten Brockway Laruam, A.B., McGill, 1926; A.M., 1927. Economic institutions 
under the direction of the Catholic Church in Canada. 1930. Harvard. 
lfare Wituiam Evart Lawrence, B.A., Yale, 1913. The mother family. 1930. Yale. 
Karuertns Lumpxin, B.A., Brenau, 1915; M.A., Columbia, 1919. Social situations 
nbia, and girl delinquency. 1928. Wisconsin. Completed. 
ner Mary J. McCormick, A.M., Catholic, 1926. A quantitative technique for studying 
problem children. 1980. Catholic. 
rbilt, Hrexyry Doxatn McKay, A.B., Dakota Wesleyan, 1923. The development of per- 
sonality traits. 19380. Chicago. 
_ A. Wayne MeMuten, A.B., Iowa, 1917. The volume of cost of family welfare work 
ind child care in twenty-nine cities. 1930. Chicago. 
rton, 
1928, J. Rota Manoney, A.B., Utah, 1918; A.M., Harvard, 1928. Education as a means 
of consciously directing and accelerating economic progress. 1929. Harvard. 
tory Kt'vozo Marsumoro, B.A., Keio, Japan, 1921; M.A., Wisconsin, 1924. Comparative 
survival tendencies of superior and inferior elements in contemporary society. 
1928. Wisconsin. Completed. 
ation 
Hewny C. Monter, B.A., Indiana, 1920; M.A., Wisconsin, 1923. Is crime decreas- 
ing in the United States? 1930. Wisconsin. 
Exo D. Monacnesi, A.B., Missouri, 1927; A.M., 1928. A comparative study of 
- Italian criminality in the United States. 1930. Minnesota, 
Haxipas Mvuzumpar, B.A., Northwestern, 1925; M.A., 1926. Indian nationalism: 
be- & sociological study. 1929. Wisconsin. 
mne- ant Dewey Myers, A.B., Southwestern, 1920; A.M., Northwestern, 1923. The treat- 


ment of juvenile delinquency in Illinois. 1930. Chicago. 
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Biaxe W. Nicuorson, LL.B., George Washington, 1923; LL.M., 1925; B.S., Pen. 
sylvania, 1926. The coroner of Pennsylvania compared with the medical examine; 
of other states. 1931. Pennsylvania, 


Wurm Ovonics, B.A., Midland College, 1923. Analysis of pardons in Wisconsip 
since 1899. Wisconsin. 


Vivian M. Patmer, Ph.B., Chicago, 1918; A.M., Columbia, 1922. The social history 
of local communities of Chicago. 1929. Chicago. : 


Erwin C. Paustian, B.A., Central Wesleyan, 1915; M.A., Northwestern, 1920. Rural 
church art in Minnesota. 1929. Minnesota. 


Pup H. Person, B.A., Nebraska State Teachers’ College, 1923; M.A., Wisconsin, 


1925. The penology and jurisprudence of Jeremy Bentham. 1929. Wisconsin. 

Jean Dickinson Porter, B.A., Smith, 1919; M.A., Columbia, 1920. The history of 
the Chicago Department of Health. 1930. Chicago. 

Rozert Reprieitp, Ph.D., Chicago, 1928. An ethnological-sociological study of 
Mexican pea mmunity. Accepted. 

James Mervin Rernuarpr, B.A., Berea, 19283; M.A., North Dakota, 1925. A study 
in juvenile delinquency. 1929. North Dakota, 

Evcenta Lea Remewin, A.B., Cincinnati, 1918; A.M., 1923. Empathy as a socio 
logical concept 1930. Chicago. 

Srertine F. Rice, B.A., Monmouth, 1923; M.A., Northwestern, 1925. Certain union 
groups with spe reference to organizability and sources of power wielded. 1930, 
Chicago. 

Luman W. Samps B.A., Upper Iowa, 1911; M.A., Iowa, 1912. After-careers 
of five hundred ed prisoners of Wisconsin. 19380. Wisconsin, 

Wirzy Brrrron Sanpers, A.B., Emory, 1919; A.M., 1920; A.M., North Carolina, 
1921. A histo the state prison system of Illinois. 1929. Chicago. 

Marion Scnarrnyer, Ph.B., Chicago, 1911. The administration of the Cook County 
Boarding Fund for dependent children. 1929. Chicago. 

CuarENcE Westey Scuroeper, A.B., Southwestern, 1912; A.M., Kansas, 1913. Social 
conditioning of iosit 1931. Chicago. 

Eimer Leonarp Setrertunp, Ph.B., Redlands, 1916; A.M., Northwestern, 1924. A 
study of the Protestant Church in the apartment house areas of the urban er- 
vironment. 193 ‘hicag 

Maurice SrepHeN Sueeny, A.M., Catholic, 1926. Problem of student guidance. 
1929. Catholi 

Henry D. Suetpon, B.A., Oregon, 1925; M.A., 1928. The place of autistic mechanisms 
in the institutional formulations of certain divergent sects. 1930. Wisconsin. 

Haroitp T. Surrn, Ph.D., Iowa, 1929. The management of college endowments in 
the Middle West. Accepted 

Everetr Vernon Sronzauist, A.B., Clark, 1922. The marginal man: a study in 
the subjective aspects of cultural conflict. 1930. Chicago. 

Marcaret K. Srronc, Ph.D., Chicago, 1928. Public welfare administration in Car- 
ada with special reference to Ontario and Quebec. Accepted. 

Francewia Srvenxet, Ph.B., Chicago, 1915; A.M., 1917. The development of social 
work in Germa 1980. Chicago. 

Mamie R. Tanauisr, B.A., Hamline, 1921; M.A., Minnesota, 1927. An experimental 
study of the effect f competition and equal and unequal remuneration on the 
efficiency of the work of children between five and seven years of age. 1990 


Minnesota. 
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Rosaurxp ToucH, B.A., Wisconsin, 1924; M.A., 1925. The development of urban 
economy: a study of the economic basis, history, development, structure, and future 
of cities. 1980. Northwestern. 


H. Turwey-Hiscn, B.A., St. Stephens, 1922; M.A., Wisconsin, 1924. Pro- 
bation in Wisconsin. 1928. Wisconsin. Completed. 


Grorce B. Von, B.S., South Dakota State, 1921; M.A., Chicago, 1924. The study 
of the success and failure of Minnesota men on parole. 1930. Minnesota. 


Mansonre Waker, A.B., Chicago. A study of social interaction in young children 
with special reference to subordination and domination. 1929. - Minnesota, 


Sypvor H. Waker, Ph.D., Columbia, 1928. Social work and the training of social 
workers. Accepted. (Published in Social Study Series, Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina.) 

Epwarp J. Wesster, A.B., Yale, 1918; B.D., Union Theological Seminary, 1917; 
M.A., Columbia, 1919. The natural history of reform. 1929. Chicago. 


Sanronp B. Wuxston, A.B., Western Reserve, 1925. A study of illiteracy and its 
relation to social factors. 1929. Minnesota. 


Gorpox Coreman Woopsury, B.S., Northwestern, 1925; M.A., 1926. Some economic 
aspects of housing since 1920. 1930. Northwestern, 


Veaxe C. Waicut, B.A., Minnesota, 1926; M.A., Pittsburgh, 1927. An analysis of 
various measures of personality. 1930. Wisconsin. 


Lesuz D. Zereny, A.B., Minnesota, 1921; M.A., Columbia, 1923. A comparative 
study of the investigations of the intelligence of criminals. 1930. Minnesota. 


Freverick McCivre Zorsaucn, A.B., Oberlin, 1925. The truant. 1930. Chicago. 
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Grorce L. Amruern, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1918; A.M., 1925. The liberalization of 
the policy contract in life insurance. 1930. Pennsylvania, 


Yen Dunc, Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1928. Hindrances to the development of life 
insurance in China. Accepted. 


Artuur Cart Gernanp, Ph.B., Chicago, 1924; A.M., 1927. The evolution of work- 
men’s compensation in the United States. 1930. Chicago. 


Cuartes Lasette Jamison, A.B., Wisconsin, 1913; A.M., 1924. Insurability of 
the credit risk. 1930. Chicago. 


Joun F. Jenemian, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1920; A.M., 1924. Co-insurance practices 
in fire insurance. 1930. Pennsylvania, 

M. Kauver, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1922; A.M., 1924. Business interruption in- 
surance. 1929. Pennsylvania. 


Davy MeCanay, Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1928. State insurance funds in the United 
States Accepted. 


Grorse Marruews Mopurn, A.B., Wake Forest, 1924; A.M., Princeton, 1925. Old 
age pensions in industry. 1930. Princeton. 


Uscar S Netson, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1923; A.M., 1926. Valuation and social prob- 
‘euls in fire loss adjustments. 1930. Pennsylvania. 

Mavaice Taytor, A.B., Harvard, 1916; A.M., 1925. Industrial life insurance in its 
eHects on the low-income family. 1930. Harvard. 

Wuson, A.B., George Washington, 1917; A.M., Radcliffe, 1920. In- 
dustrial insurance. 1980. Radcliffe. 
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